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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


At p. 267 of our last Magazine, Mac- 
kerell, in his letter on the History of 
Norfolk, says, ‘‘ Some few years ago I 
published a Map of Norfolk after Cor- 
bridge had done one.’’ Mr. Joun BELL, 
Landsurveyor, Gateshead, would feel 
thankful to learn who and what this Cor- 
bridge was, and where he lived. We can 
only refer him to the several notices of 
his works mentioned in Gough’s British 
Topography. In 1724 James Corbridge 
published a map or plan of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 3 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., well 
engraved on two plates, dedicated to Mat- 
thew Featherstonhaugh, Esq. Mayor, and 
the rest of the corporate body of that 
town, with twenty-six well-engraved views 
of the principal buildings as a border 
round it; the plan is dated 1723, which 
in all probability is a mistake, as the 
mayor to whom it is dedicated was not 
elected until Michaelmas Monday 1723, 
for part of that and part of the succeeding 
we: and ‘‘ Captain Thomas Yngham, 

aster of the Trinity House’’ (another 
of the names mentioned), was not so until 
January 1724. J. Bexx would also like 
to learn if the plates are still extant. 

We have been informed that the Rev. 
Charles Maturin, the author of Bertram, 
&c. died at Harold’s Cross, near Dublin, 
on the 30th Oct. 1824: and that the late 
Rev. Henry Maturin, though a man of the 
highest talents and learning, did not ap- 
pear as an author. 

K. Q. suggests that the London of the 
Ancient Britons, ‘‘ prior to the Roman 
invasion, was more immediately situated 
in and about Moorfields, upon the banks 
of that now hidden stream Wallbrook.” 
He does not believe that the word Moor is 
applied to this locality as a bog or marsh. 

e thinks that the Roman Camp attached 
to their Londinium was at Finsbury. He 
questions that our Correspondent (A. J. 
K,), in defining the limits of the earliest 
Roman station at London, is right, in con- 
cluding that the spot he describes was 
identical with their camp or military post. 
We see on reference to A. J. K.’s commu. 
nication ‘‘ on the limits of the earliest 
Roman Station at London’ (in the time 
of the Preetor Agricola), that he intends 
to define (following the actual discoveries 
of Sir Christopher Wren, vide Parentalia, 
and those of more recent excavations) the 
spot inclosed by the Romans, as usual 
within a parallelogram, for their perma- 
nent military post at London. How many 
towns of this kind are in Britain, with 
their Roman walls existing, we need not 
point out to K. Q. Colchester, Caerwent, 
Caerleon, Exeter, Cirencester, &c. As to 


Moorfields it was always a marshy quag- 
mire, and remains so at this day. The 
Conqueror gave it to the Canons of St. 
Martin le Grand, as “‘ totam terram et 
moram extra posterulam que dicitur Cri- 
pelesgate ’’ (Kempe’s Hist. Notices of St. 
Martin le Grand, p. 174), where plainly 
the moor or marsh is placed in contra- 
distinction with the terra firma or solid 
ground. Besides, the soil retains its boggy 
character to the present day : the founda- 
tions of that large building the London 
Institution, which stands in the centre of 
Moorfields, are placed on piles, and we 
have often observed while reading at the 
library of that establishment that the 
building trembled like a jelly on the pass- 
ing of any heavy carriages along the ad- 
jacent street. K. Q. inquires whether 
the name Fore Street may not indicate 
the Forum of Roman London, which he 
seems desirous to transplant into Moor- 
fields, or its immediate vicinage. We 
ourselves think another etymology must 
be found, and the Forum must be sought 
in East Cheap, and that Cheapside had 
its name from its lateral position with re- 
lation to it. We shall be happy to receive 
any new and plausible suggestion relative 
to the etymology of London, which has 
retained its British title through the course 
of so many ages. 

J. P. remarks, ‘‘ In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March 1841, appears a short 
Commentary of mine on the Seventh Iter 
of Antoninus. In the next number (for 
April) there are, among the Minor Cor- 
respondence, some observations by VERAx 
upon my communication ; and in which 
he says that some of the Stations (in that 
Iter) are correctly and others incorrectly 
fixed by me. Ever since the insertion of 
my opinions in your Magazine, now more 
than eighteen months ago, I have been 
expecting, and indeed hoping, that VeRax, 
or some one, would have pointed out, 
through the medium of your publication, 
the errors he presumes I have fallen into. 
My opinions are unaltered, but I still feel 
a great desire to know in what respect 
others differ from me; as then perhaps a 
right or satisfactory conclusion may be 
arrived at. I have had reasons to believe 
that I should have been favoured with a 
communication upon the matter in ques- 
tion from another source; but as I have 
not, Iam (notwithstanding the lapse of 
time) induced to request, that Verax 
would be good enough, through this me- 
dium, to favour me with the reasons for 
his assertion that I have fixed some of the 
Stations incorrectly.” 

P. 330, 1. 17,,for son, read daughter. 
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THAT a person’s natural character is much modified by his pro- 
fession and pursuits cannot be denied. Had Prince Arthur survived to 
wear the English Crown, Henry the Eighth would probably have been 
a quiet and respectable country clergyman (for he was intended for 
orders), have worn a shovel hat and kneebuckles, contented himself 
with one lawful wife, printed sundry small pamphlets against Luther, 
and challenged Oecolampadius to a dialogistic conference at Augs- 
burg; and had Mr. Sydney Smith sate to Titian for his portrait, that 
great painter would probably, as having seen the lineaments of contro- 
versy pretty strongly developed, have pourtrayed him, as he did many other 
churchmen, in mail armour and moustachios, with a helmet on his head, 
and a sword in his hand to smite the Philistines. But the days of eccle- 
siastical campaigning are over ; a Bishop could no more command an army 
now, than he could preside in the Court of Chancery ; his troops would be 
beaten and his judgments reversed: and private clergymen, if they feel 
within them the thirst of glory, the ardour of conquest, must, we are afraid, 
confine themselves to the civil wars * of controversy, to skirmishing in 
pamphlets, firing behind the entrenchments of monthly or quarterly reviews, 
or discharging small pistol-shots in the columns of country newspapers. 
The present state of the Church and of the Country offers matchless oppor- 
tunities for them thus to expend their superfluous animation. The Oxford 
Divines may be attacked with safety— 


‘¢ —. O male vicinis hc moenia condita Gallis,’’ 


as they never answer their opponents, preferring a Homily by Chrysostom 
to a pamphlet by Mr. Hatchard, or, when they do write, it is in a language 
so soft and subdued, that to respond to them in anger is like striking a 
pillow with asword. Then the Evangelicals offer a fine field for a safe display 
of pugilistic skill, as no one thinks of reading their newspapers and re- 
views, and Records and Observers, but themselves ; and lastly, there are 
the Methodists—the inexhaustible, incorruptible Promethean carcase on 
which every young aspiring clergyman may inflict as many wounds, stabs, 
blows, and thrusts as he is able, the Methodistical diver never ceasing 
to grow and swell, whatever dark beaks may be plunged into'it ; and so, 
what with the Church Reform Commission—proposals for the revival of 
the Convocation—hints on the Tithe question—answers to Dr. Wiseman— 
letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the working of the Curate’s 
bill—queries whether the Unitarians are Christians—a few plain facts on 








* The last military ecclesiastic we recollect, was one whose name appeared among 
the wounded at the battle of Waterloo. The Reverend Mr. was in the list— 
skull fractured. We do not know how this reverend gentleman got into the melée; 
but we have heard that when he met his misfortune he was riding his pony, with the 
intention of getting between the hostile armies, ordering them in the name of religion 
to lay down their arms, and bringing about a general peace. ‘‘ Pacifereque manus 
ramum pretendit olive,’’ &c. 
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the state of the clerical character and habits at Sierra Leone—doubts 
as to admitting learned females to the title of D.D. as in the Italian Uni- 
versities ; or suggestions on the propriety of some of the dignified clergy in 
the West Indian Islands being men of colour: these and sundry like ques- 
tions, we think, are at present, and in the expectation of the speedy rise 
of others, sufficient so to employ the entire minds and able pens of the 
several influential and talented * members of the church, as to recompense 
them for those other fields of exertion, where once they gathered so many 
laurels, and of which they are now unhappily deprived. 

We have had some pretty good specimens of clerical dialectics in old 
days. Much success has attended the beating of the ecclesiastical drum, 
and much confusion and misery, when it sounded, in the ranks of its 
opponents. But noone since the days of Swift has come to the strife with 
such powers and capabilities as the present writer ; and it is something, 
too, to say, that, with Swift’s wit and humour, Mr. Smith is totally devoid 
of that great writer's grossness and scurrility. Swift was often savage, often 
dark and malignant, but Mr. S. Smith is truly g:Aoppecdns ; he will have 
the laugh on his side. Itis not sufficient for him that his argument is 
sound, his premises correct, his reasonings acute, his illustrations to the 
point—unless also his facetiousness and merriment are at hand to support 
them ; he first drives the bayonet of his logic at his adversary, and then 
explodes a whole charge of irresistible drollery and banter in his face. His 
wit is of varied kind: sometimes verbal, sometimes arising from the happy 
collocation of images and thoughts, the light glittering from various surfaces 
and angles: sometimes a happy alliteration, or an unexpected epithet, will 
provoke a smile—as, for instance, a “‘ sequestered bucolic clergyman,” or ‘‘a 
sporadic squire,” or ‘ the cretaceous and incredible countenance of Mr. Per- 
ceval,” or “the military college with its nonsense sartorial and plumigerous,” 
or “ Doctor Parr’s calorific wig :"—and sometimes the humour is expanded 
through whole pages of the happiest selection of risible images, cleverly dis- 
torted illustrations, and exaggerated resemblances of the truth. Another 
praise also is due to him ; that he wrote almost always on subjects of im- 
portance, of practical importance to the liberty, the property, and the welfare 
of the community ; that the views he took of disputed subjects have been 
confirmed by experience, and the abuses against which he manfully fought 
have beenacknowledged, alleviated, or removed. Mr. S.Smith’s pen was em- 
ployed in the cause of humanity and sense. He wrote against the absurdity 
of accusing farmers of corn monopoly, even while (dreadful, but true) the 
judges on the Bench believed, and directed charges against it. He advocated 
the relief of the Catholics, and it was carried ; he showed the abuse of 
the game laws, and they were altered; he pointed out the mischief 
of our penal settlements, and now all acknowledge it; he took up the 
cause of the poor forlorn little chimney-sweepers, and their hardships 
were diminished ; he pointed out sundry most unjust and violent mea- 
sures in the Church Reform Bill, and they were removed; and 
finally, he relieved the public by sundry appropriate chastisements, from 
any further infliction from persons of such pretensions as Dr. Rennell, 
and Mr. Edgeworth, and Mrs. Trimmer, and Mr. Bowles the pamphleteer,t 
and Dr. Langford, and other like writers, now all forgotten, and who 





* This is the proper phraseology, v. Clerical Reports, &c. 
t+ Not our Mr. Bowles, the poet of nature and of truth; but a Mr. John Bowles of 
Dulwich, one of the alarmists of the day, and who was paid by sundry places and 
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never would have been borne in any days except in those when George the 
Third was on the throne, and the Marquis of Granby on every ale-house sign. 
But we must abridge our further estimate of Mr. S. Smith’s qualifications 
as a writer ; for the use of a review, he himself tells us, is to ‘* wash, trim, 
shave, and force authors into clean linen, to make them wise in ten pages 
who have no appetite for an hundred pages ; to condense nourishment, to 
work with pulp and essence, and to guard the stomach from idle burden 
ard unmeaning bulk.” We therefore now proceed to give some extracts 
from his different publications, being not unaware, that, while our object is 
to exhibit the peculiarities of his manner, and what we conceive the suc- 
cessful efforts of his talent in the walks of wit and humour, we feel that 
we are not doing justice to him by separating these from the other parts 
of his productions to which they belong, and with which they should be 
viewed. His humour comes out of his sense, as the ornament projects 
from the solid masonry of the building ; but that defect is unavoidable, 
more or less attaching itself to all extracts, and which the reader himself 
must supply by reference to the original work.* On the subject of 
Indian missions, much was written at the time by sundry gentlemen both 
in red and black coats ; how some of the latter wrote, we may ascertain 
from the following extract :— 





‘*Mr. Cunningham has been diligent 
in looking into books upon the subject, 
and, though an evangelical gentleman, is 
not uncharitable to those who differ from 


Mr. Owen, which, had we been less accus- 
tomed than we have been of late to this 
kind of writing, would appear to be 
quite incredible. ‘ I have not pointed out 





him in opinion. There is a passage in 


the comparative indifference, upon Mr. 
the publication of his reverend brother 


Twining’s principles, between one religion 





small preferments, and who was praised in the Monthly Review and such publications. 
We will give an instance of the moral tone then in vogue from one of its chief directors 
—the celebrated Mrs. Trimmer. The objection she makes to one of Mr. Lancaster’s 
punishments is as follows :—‘‘ When I meet (says Mr. Lancaster) with a slovenly boy, 
I put a label on his breast ; I walk him round the school with atin or paper crown 
on his head.’’—‘‘ Surely (says Mrs. Trimmer, in reply to this) it should be remarked, 
that the Saviour of the world was crowned with thorns in derision, and that this is a 
reason why crowning is an improper punishment for a slovenly boy !’? But why did 
not this venerable and vituperative lady observe, that, as our Saviour was scourged, 
so flogging boys was inadmissible, and as, &c.——but there is no point at which, in 
those days, this drivelling tenuity of pseudo-morality did not extend. 

* Mr. S. Smith says (vol. i. p. 11), “To the oases of Tillotson, Sherlock, and 
Atterbury, we must wade through many a barren page, in which the wary Christian 
can descry nothing all around him but a dreary expanse of trite sentiments and languid 
words!’’? We were at first rather startled at this; but, recollecting that it was quite 
impossible that Mr. Smith ever thought of reading a word of these authors, we reckon 
it among those common places on which the best writers occasionally love to repose, 
while their intellects are recovering from over exertion. Of Tillotson, says a very 
learned man, ‘‘ Art, eloquence, and perspicuity appear in the utmost perfection in his 
sermons. Happy is the man who can form his style on that of Tillotson.” Another 
writer of eminence says, ‘‘ Cicero among the ancients, and Tillotson among the 
moderns, have given analogical reasoning in all its strength ; the direction of his 
judgment was eminently good, and he was distinguished for a rich vein of wit and 
humour,’’ &c. See Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense, vol. ii. p. 66. Of Sherlock 
and Atterbury it is not necessary to speak. These writers we know are fast going 
out of repute, but so are Milton, and Dryden, and Pope, and Gray, and Burke and 
Johnson ; or, if the older writers are at all permitted to approach the files of the pure 
virgin blue volumes of the manufacture of Piccadilly, it is when deprived of all their 
power of harm, expurgated, eviscerated, and emasculated:—Shakspere without his 
wit, Spenser without his gaiety, and Thomson without his description. 
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and another, to the welfare of a people; 
nor the impossibility, on those principles, 
of India being christianised by any human 
means, so long as it shall remain under 
the dominion of the Company ; nur the 
alternative to which Providence is by con- 
sequence reduced, of either giving up that 
country to everlasting superstition, or of 
working some miracle in order to accom- 
plish its conversion.’ (Owen’s Address, 
p- 28.) This is really beyond anything 
we have ever read. The hoy, the cock- 
fight, and the religious newspaper, are 
pre reason when compared to it. The 
dea of reducing Providence to an alter- 
native! and by a motion at the India 
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House carried by ballot! We would not 
insinuate in the most distant manner 
that Mr. Owen is not 4 gentleman of 
the most sincere piety; but the misfor- 
tune is, all extra-superfine persons ac- 
custom themselves to a superfine phrase- 
ology upon the most sacred subjects, 
which is quite startling to the common 
and inferior orders of Christians. Pro- 
vidence reduced to an alternative! ! [by 
the Rev. Mr. Owen.] Let it be remem- 
bered that this phrase comes from a 
member of a religious party, who are loud 
in their complaints of being confounded 
with enthusiasts and fanatics.’’ 


I. 377. The description of Botany Bay is thus given :— 


** Such is the climate $ and in this re- 
mote part of the earth nature (having 
made horses, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, 
elms, and all regular and useful produc- 
tions for the rest of the world) seems de- 
termined to have a bit of play, and amuse 
herself as she pleases. Accordingly she 
makes cherries with the stone on the out- 
side, and a monstrous animal, as tall as a 
grenadier, with the head of a rabbit, a 
tail as long as a bed-post, hopping along 
at the rate of five hops to a mile, with 
three or four young kangaroos looking 
out of its false uterus, to see what is 
passing. Then comes a quadruped as sly 


as a large cat, with the eyes, colour, and 
skin of a mole, and the bill and web-feet 
of a duck, puzzling Dr. Shaw, and ren- 
dering the latter part of his life miserable, 
from his utter inability to determine whe- 
ther it was a bird or beast. Add to this, 
a parrot with the legs of a seagull, askate 
with the head of a shark, and a bird of 
such monstrous dimensions that a side 
bone of it will dine three real carnivorous 
Englishmen ; together with many other 
productions that agitate Sir Joseph, and 
fill hirx with mingled emotions of distress 
and delight.’’ 


The article on Chimney Sweepers, very humane and sensible in feelings 


and propositions, begins thus: 


‘¢ An excellent and well-arranged din- 
ner is a most pleasing occurrence, and a 
great triumph of civilised life. It is not 
only the descending morsel and the en- 
veloping sauce, but the rank, wealth, wit, 
and beauty which surround the meats— 
the learned management of light and heat 
—the silent and rapid service of the at- 
tendants—the smiling and sedulous host 

roffering gusts and relishes—the exotic 
ttles—the embossed plate—the pleasant 


remarks—the handsome dresses—the cun- 
ning artifices in fruit and farina! The 
hour of dinner, in short, includes every 
thing of sensual and intellectual gratifica- 
tion which a great nation glories in produ- 
cing. In the midst of all this, who knows 
that the kitchen chimney caught fire barely 
an hour before dinner, and that a poor little 
wretch, of six or seven years old, was sent 
up in the midst of the flames to put it 
out,’’ &c. 


The following just rebuke on the system, now happily amended, of 
making the prison comfortable to the prisoner, is expressed with a forcible 


humour that strikes and convinces : 


“The fact is, a thief is a very dainty 
gentleman. Male parta cito dilabantur. 
He does not rob to lead a life of mortifi- 
cation and self-denial. The difficulty of 
controlling his appetites, in all probability, 
pushed him to excesses which made him a 
thief to support them. Having lost cha- 
racter and become desperate, he orders 
crab and lobster and veal cutlets at a pub- 
lic house, while a poor labourer is refresh- 


ing himself with bread and cheese. The 
most vulnerable part of a thief is his 
belly, and there is nothing he feels more 
bitterly in confinement than a long course 
of water-gruel and flour-puddings. It is 
a mere mockery of punishment to say, 
that such a man shall spend his money 
in luxurious viands, and set down to din- 
ner with fetters on his feet and fried pork 
in his stomach. Restriction to diet in 
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prisoners is still more necessary, when it is 
remembered, that it is impossible to avoid 
making a prison in some respects more 
eligible than the home of the culprit. It 
is almost always more spacious, cleaner, 
better ventilated, better warmed. All 
these advantages are inevitable on the 
side of the prison. The means therefore 
that remain of making a prison a disa- 
greeable place are not to be neglected ; 
and of these none ate more powerful than 
the regulation of diet. If this is neg- 
lected, the meaning of sentencing a man 
to prison will be thus, and it had better 
be put in these words :—‘ Prisoner at the 
bar, you are fairly convicted by a jury of 
your country, of having feloniously stolen 
two pigs, the property of Stephen Muck, 
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farmer. The Court having taken into consi- 
deration the frequency and enormity of the 
offence, and the necessity of restraining it 
with the utmost severity of punishment, do 
order and adjudge, that you be confined for 
six months in a house larger, better, better 
aired, and warmer than your own, in com- 
pany with twenty or thirty young persons 
in as good health and spirits as yourself. 
You need do no work, and you may have 
anything for breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per you can buy. In passing this sen- 
tence, the Court hopes that your example 
will be a warning to others, and that evil- 
disposed persons will perceive, from your 
suffering, that the laws of this country 
are not to be broken with impunity,’ ’’ 
&e. 


The late Bishop of Peterborough and his Curate are thus introduced 
(on occasion of the famous Eighty-seven Questions) : 


‘* His Lordship talks of the drudgery 
of wading through ten pages of Answers 
to his Eighty-seven Questions. Who has 
occasioned this drudgery, but the person 
who means to be so much more active, 
useful, and important than all other 
Bishops, by proposing Questions which 
nobody has thought to be necessary but 
himself? But to be intolerably strict and 
harsh to a poor curate, who is trying to 
earn a morsel of taxed bread, and then to 
complain of the drudgery of reading his 
Answers, is much like knocking a man 
down with a bludgeon, and then abusing 
him for splashing you with his blood, and 
pestering you with his groans. It is quite 
monstrous, that a man who inflicts 
Eighty-seven Questions in Theology upon 
his fellow-creatures, should talk of the 
drugery of reading their Answers, A 
curate! There is something which excites 
compassion in the very name of curate!!! 
How any man of purple palaces and pre- 


ferments can let himself loose against this 
poor working-man of God, we are at a 
loss to conceive: a learned man in a 
hovel, with sermons and saucepans, lexi- 
cons and bacon, Hebrew books and ragged 
children ; good and patient, a comforter 
and a preacher; the first and poorest 
pauper of the hamlet, and yet showing 
that, in his worldly misery, he has the 
heart of a gentleman, and the spirit of a 
Christian, and the kindness of a pastor. 
And this man, though he has exercised 
the duties of a clergyman for twenty 
years; though he has the most ample 
testimonials of conduct from clergymen as 
respectable as any bishop; though an 
archbishop add his name to the list of 
witnesses,—is not good enough for Bishop 
Marsh ; but is pushed out into the street, 
with his wife and children and his little 
furniture, to surrender his honour, his 
faith, his conscience, and his learning— 
or to starve!” 


On the freedom of America from any of our municipal institutions, &c. 


the Reverend Author writes thus :— 


‘¢ America is exempted, by its very 
newness as a nation, from many of the 
evils of the old governments of Europe. 
It has no mischievous remains of feudal 
institutions, and no violations of political 
economy sanctioned by time and older 
than the age of reason. If a man finds a 

artridge upon his ground, eating his corn, 
In any part of Kentucky or Indiana, he 
may kill it, even if his father is not a doc- 
tor of divinity. The Americans do not 
exclude their own citizens from any branch 
of commerce which they leave open to 
all the rest of the world. Though Ame- 
rica is a confederation of republics, they 


are in many cases much more amalga- 
mated than the various parts of Great 
Britain. If a citizen of the United 
States can make a shoe, he is at liberty to 
make a shoe anywhere between Lake 
Ontario and New Orleans. He may sole 
on the Mississippi, heel on the Missouri, 
measure Mr. Birkbeck on the little Wa- 
bash, to take (which our best politicians 
do not find an easy matter) the length of 
Mr. Munro’s foot on the banks of the 
Potomac; but woe to the cobbler who, hav- 
ing made Hessian boots for the aldermen 
of Newcastle, should venture to invest 
with these coriaceous integuments the leg 
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of a liege subject at York. A yellow ant 
in a nest of red ants, a butcher’s dog 
in a fox-kennel, a mouse in a bee- 
hive, all feel the effects of untimely in- 
trusion; but far preferable their fate to 
that of the misguided artisan, who, misled 
by sixpenny histories of England, and 
conceiving his country to have been 
united at the Heptarchy, goes forth from 
his native town to stitch freely within the 
sea-girt limits of Albion. Him the mayor, 
him the aldermen, him the recorder, him 
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the quarter sessions would worry; him 
the justices before trial would long to get 
into the tread-mill, and would much la- 
ment that by a recent act they could 
not do so, even with the intruding 
tradesmen’s consent ; but the moment he 
was tried they would push him in with 
redoubled energy, and leave him to tread 
himself into a conviction of the barbarous 
institutions of his corporation-divided 
country.” 


In a review of the Catholic Question (1827) :— 


*‘ We should like to argue this matter 
with a Tory Lord, whose members vote 
steadily against the Catholic Question. 
I wonder that mere fear does not make 
you give up the Catholic Question! Do 
you mean to put this fine place in 
danger—the venison, the pictures, the 
pheasants, the cellars, the hothouse, the 
gtapery? Should you like to see six or 
seven thousand French or Americans 
landed in Ireland, and aided by an univer- 
sal insurrection of the Catholics? Is it 
worth your while to run the risk of their 
success? What evil from the possible 
enfranchisement of Catholics by civil 
exertions can equal the danger of such a 
position as this? Howcan a man of 
your carriages and horses and hounds 
think of putting your high fortune in 
such a predicament, and crying out 
like a schoolboy, ‘ Oh, we shall beat 
them; we shall put the rascals down.’ 
No Popery! I admit to your lordship, 
is a very convenient cry at an election, 
and has answered your end; but do not 
push the matter too far, to bring ona 
civil war, for No Popery is a very fool- 
ish proceeding in a man who has two 
courses and a remove. As you value 
your sideboards of plate—your broad 
ribbon—your pier-glasses—if obsequious 
domestics and large rooms are dear to 
you—if you love ease and flattery, titles 
and coats of arms—if the labour of the 
French cook, the dedication of the ex- 
pecting poet can move you—if you hope 
for a long life of side-dishes—if you are 
not insensible to the periodical arrival of 
the turtle fleets,—emancipate the Catho- | 
lics. Do it for your ease—do it for your 
indolence—do it for your safety—emanci- 
pate and eat—emancipate and drink— 
emancipate and preserve the rent-roll 
and the family estate! * * Ifa 
foreign influence should ever be esta- 
blished in Ireland, how many hours 
would the Irish church, how many months 
would the English church, live after such 
an event? How much is any English 


title worth after such an event ?—any 





English family—any English estate? We 
are astonished that the brains of rich 
Englishmen do not fall down into their 
bellies in talking of the Catholic question 
—that they do not reason through the 
cardia and the pylorus—that all the 
organs of digestion do not become intel- 
lectual. The descendants of the prudent 
nobleman in England may become beg- 
gars in a foreign land from this disgrace- 
ful nonsense of the Catholic question— 
fit only for the antient females of a 
market town. What alarms us in the 
state of England is the uncertain basis 
on which its prosperity is placed, and 
the prodigious mass of hatred which the 
English Government continues by its ob- 
stinate bigotry to accumulate—eight hun- 
dred and forty millions sterling of debt— 
the revenue depending on the demand 
for the shoes, stockings, and breeches of 
Europe; and seven millions of Catholics 
in a state of the greatest fury and exas- 
peration. We persecute as if we did not 
owe a shilling. We spend as if we had 
no disaffection. This by possibility may 
go on, but it is dangerous walking—the 
chance is, there will be a fall. No wise 
man should take such a course—all pro- 
babilities are against it. We are as- 
tonished that Lord Lowther and Lord 
Hertford, shrewd and calculating Tories, 
do not see that it is nine to one against 
such a game. It is not only the event of 
war that we fear in the military struggle 
with Ireland; but the expense of war, 
and the expense of the English Govern- 
ment, are paving the way for future revo- 
lutions. The world never yet saw so 
extravagant a government as the govern- 
ment of England. Not only is economy 
not practised, but it is despised, and the 
idea of it connected with disaffection, 
Jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. Every 
rock in the ocean where a cormorant can 
perch, is covered with our troops,—has a 
governor, deputy governor, storekeeper, 
and deputy storekeeper—and will soon 
have an archdeacon and a bishop. Military 
colleges, with thirty-four professors edu- 
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cating seventeen ensigns per annum, being 
half an ensign for each professor, with 
every species of nonsense, athletic, sarto- 
rial, and plumigerous. A just and neces- 
sary war costs this country about one 
hundred pounds a minute. Whipcord 
fifteen thousand pounds—red-tape seven 
thousand pounds—lace for drummers and 
fifers nineteen thousand pounds—a pen- 
sion to one man who has broken his head 
at the Pole—to another who has shattered 
his leg at the Equator—subsidiaries to 
Prussia—secret service money to Thibet 
—an annuity to Lady Henry Somebody 
and her seven daughters, the husband 
being shot at some place where we never 
ought to have had any soldiers at all, 
and the elder brother returning four 
members to Parliament. Such a scene 
of extravagance, corruption, and expense 
must paralyse the industry and mar the 
. fortune of the most industrious spirited 
people that ever existed. Few men con- 
sider the historical view which will be 
taken of past events. The bubbles of 
last’ year—the fishing for half-crowns in 
Vigo Bay—the milk, muffin and crumpet 
companies—the apple, pear, and plum 
associations—the national gooseberry and 
currant company, will all be remembered 
as creatures of that partial madness to 
which society is occasionally exposed. 
What will be said of all the intolerable 
trash which is issued forth at public 
meetings of No Popery?”’ &c. 

* 5 * ‘The most intolera- 
ble circumstance of the Catholic dispute 
is, the conduct of the Dissenters. Any 
man may dissent from the Church of 
England and preach against it, by paying 
sixpence. Almost every tradesman in a 
market town isapreacher. It must abso- 
lutely be ride and tie with them. The 
butcher must have the baker in the morn- 
ing, and the baker hasten to the butcher 
in the afternoon, or there would be no 
congregation. We have often speculated 
on the peculiar ¢rade of the preacher 
from his style of action. Some have a 
tying-up or parcel-packing action; some 
strike strongly against the anvil of the 
pulpit ; some screw, some bore, some act 
as if they were managing a needle. The 
occupation of the preceding week can 
scarcely be mistaken. In the country 
three or four thousand ranters are some- 
times encamped, supplicating in religious 
platoons, or roaring psalms out of 
waggons. Now all this freedom is very 
proper; because, though it is absurd, 


On Universal Suffrage, Mr. Smith, 


serves, p. 32. 


‘‘Ttis hardly necessary to say any thing 
about Universal Suffrage, as there is no 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XVIII. 
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yet in truth there is no other principle in 
religious matters, than to let men alone 
as long as they keep the peace. Yet we 
should imagine this unbounded license of 
Dissenters should teach them a little 
charity towards the Catholics, and a 
little respect for their religious freedom. 
But the feature of sects is this: there are 
twenty fettered men in a jail, and every one 
is employed in loosing his own fetters 
with one hand, and riveting those of his 
neighbour with the other,” &c. 

‘* We doubt if there is in the treasury 
of the Pope change for a single guinea. 
We are sure that there is not in his 
armoury one gun that will go off. We 
believe, if he attempted to bless any body 
whom Dr. Doyle cursed, or to curse any 
body whom Dr. Doyle blessed, that his 
blessings and curses would be as power- 
less as his artillery. Dr. Doyle is the 
Pope of Ireland: and the ablest eccle- 
siastic of that country will always be its 


- Pope—and that Lord Bathurst ought to 


know-—most likely does know. But what 
waste of life and time to combat such 
arguments. Can my Lord Bathurst be 
ignorant ?—can any man, who has the 
slightest knowledge of Ireland, be igno- 
rant, that the portmanteau which sets 
out every quarter for Rome, and returns 
from it, is an heap of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, which have no more to do with the 
safety of the country than they have to 
do with the safety of the moon; and 
which, but for the respect to individual 
feelings, might all be fulfilled at Charing 
Cross? Mrs. Flanagan, intimidated by 
stomach complaints, wants a dispensation 
to eat flesh. Cornelius O’ Bowel has in- 
termarried, by accident, with his grand- 
mother, and finding that she really is his 
grandmother, his conscience is uneasy. 
Mr. Mac Tooley, the priest, is discovered to 
be married, and to have two sons, Castor 
and Pollox Mac Tooley. Three or four 
schoolsfull of little boys have been cursed 
for going to hear a Methodist preacher. 
Bargains for shirts and toe-nails of de- 
parted saints—surplices and trencher-caps 
blessed by the Pope. These are the 
fruits of double allegiance—the objects 
of our incredible fear, and the cause of 
our incredible folly. There is not a syl- 
lable which comes from or goes to Rome, 
which, by a judicious expenditure of six- 
pence by the year, would not be open to 
the examination of every member of the 
Cabinet,’’ &c. 


in his Pamphlet on the Ballot, ob- 


act of folly or madness which it might not 
inthe beginning produce. There would be 
2Y 
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the greatest risk that the Monarchy, as at 
resent constituted, the Funded Debt, the 
tablished Church, Titles, and hereditary 
Peerage, would give way before it. Many 
really honest men may wish for these 
changes ; I know, or at least believe, that 
wheat and barley would grow if there was 
no Archbishop of Canterbury, and do- 
mestic fowls would breed if the great Mel- 
bourne was again called Mr. Lamb; butthey 
have stronger nerves than I have whowould 
venture to bring such changes about. So 
few nations have been free, itis so difficult 
to guard freedom from kings and mobs 
and patriotic gentlemen; and we are in 
such a very tolerable state of happiness 
in England, that I think such changes 
would be very rash, and I have an utter 
mistrust in the sagacity and penetration of 
political reasoners who pretend to foresee 
all the consequences to which they would 
give birth.* When I speak of the tolerable 
state of happiness in which we live in Eng- 
land, I do not speak merely of nobles, 
squires, and canons of St. Paul’s, but of 
drivers of coaches, clerks in offices, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, butchers,and bakers, 
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and most men who do not marry upon no- 
thing, and become burthened with large 
families before they have arrived at years 
of maturity. The earth is not sufficiently 
fertile for this. Difficilem victum fundit du- 
rissima tellus. After all, the great art in 
politics and war is to choose a good posi- 
tion for making a stand. The Duke of 
Wellington examined and fortified the 
lines of Torres Vedras a year before he 
had any occasion to make use of them, and 
he had previously marked out Waterloo as 
the probable scene of some future exploit. 
The people seem to be hurrying on through 
all the well-known steps to anarchy; they 
must be stopped at some pass or another ; 
the first is the best and the most easily de- 
fended. The people have a right to Ballot, 
or to any thing else which will make them 
happy, and they have a right to nothing 
which will make them unhappy. They are 
the best judges of their immediate gratifi- 
cations, and the worst judges of what would 
best conduce to their interests for a series 
of years; most earnestly and conscien- 
tiously wishing their good, I say, ‘ No 
Ballot.’”’ 











* Among phenomena worth observing and recording, that remind us of the fallibi- 
lity of human reason, are the absurdities which the most cautious and philosophical 
writers occasionally fall into, and the weaknesses to which they are liable, especially 
if the mind receives a bias from any particular situation they are placed in. The late 
Dr. Richard Price was a writer of high authority on subjects connected with natural 
religion, the origin of the moral sense, andon which he wrote with the calm judgment 
and the critical acuteness of the philosopher. He had a cautious and reflecting 
mind ; and yet in his Dissertation on Providence (p. 138), the following sentence 
dropped from his pen :—‘‘ I cannot think it necessary that the world should continue 
for ever divided, as it now is, into a multitude of independent states, whose jarring 
interests are always producing war and devastation. A scheme of Government may 
be imagined that shall, by annihilating property, and reducing mankind to their natural 
equality, remove most of the causes of contention and wickedness. If a Government of 
this kind should be once established on any spot, the advantages of it would be visible, 
and it would strengthen and extend itself in parts, but, in time, it would be very likely 
to become universal!!! ’—Rerv. 

+ Weshall support this indisputable and important truth, by quoting a passage from 
a debate so long since as February 1740, when Lord Cholmondeley is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ Surely, my Lords, if that man’s suffrage is of little weight who appears deter- 
mined to subscribe to the dictates of a minister, no greater credit can be assigned to an- 
other who professes himself only the echo of the clamours of the populace. If it be 
a proof of a weak cause and consciousness of misconduct to apply to the crown for 
security and protection, it may be accounted an acknowledgment of the insufficiency of 
arguments, when the people is called in to second them, and they are only to expect 
success from the violence of the multitude. That all government is instituted for the 
happiness of the people, that theirinterest ought to be the chief care of the Legisla- 
ture, that their complaints ought patiently to be heard, and their grievances speedily 
redressed, are truths well known, generally acknowledged, and, I hope, always predo- 
minant in the mind of every Lord in this assembly. But that the people cannot err, 
that the voice of fame is to be regarded as an oracle, and any manner of discontent to 
be pacified by a change of measures, I have never before heard, or heard it only to dis- 
regard it. True tenderness for the people, my Lords, is to consult their advantage, to 
protect their liberty, and to preserve their virtue ; and perhaps examples may be found 
sufficient to confirm us that all these effects are often to be produced by means not gene- 
rally agreeable to the public. It is possible, myLords, for a very small part of the people 
to form just ideas of the motive of transactions and the tendency of the laws ; all nego- 
tiations with foreign powers are necessarily complicated with very different interests, 
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In the Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, speaking of the proposed 
means for making Ecclesiastical incomes more equal, by taking from the 
large to add to the less, Mr. Smith says : 


‘* Tf you were to gather a Parliament of 
Curates on the hottest Sunday in the year, 
after all the service, sermons, burials, and 
baptisms of the day were over, and to offer 
them such increase of salary as would be 
produced by the confiscation of Cathedral 
Property, I am convinced they would re- 
ject the measure, and prefer splendid hope, 
and the expectation of good fortune in 
advanced life, to the trifling improvement 
of poverty which such a fund would afford. 
Charles James of London was a curate ; 
the Bishop of Winchester was a curate ; 
almost every rose and shovel man has been 
a curate ; and in time all curates hope to 
draw t prizes. I am surprised it does 
not strike the Reformers how very much 
the great emoluments of the Church are 
flung open to the lowest ranks of the 
community. Butchers, bakers, publicans, 
schoolmasters, are perpetually seeing their 
children elevated to the mitre. Leta re- 
spectable baker drive through the city, from 
the west end of the town, and let him 
cast an eye on the battlements of North- 
umberland House: has his little muffin- 
faced son the smallest chance of getting 
in among the Percies, enjoying a share of 
their luxury and splendour, and of chasing 
the deer with hound and horn among the 
Cheviot hills? But let him drive his alum- 
steeped loaves a little further, till he 
reaches St. Paul’s Church-yard, and all 
his thoughts are changed when he sees 


that beautiful fabric: it is not impossible 
that his little penny roll may be introduced 
into that splendid oven. —_ rumpet 
is sent to school, takes to his books, spends 
the best years of his life, as all eminent 
Englishmen do, in making Latin verses, 
knows that the Crum in Crumpet is long, 
and the pet short, goes to the university, 
gets a prize for an Essay on the Disper- 
sion of the Jews, takes orders, becomes 
a Bishop’s Chaplain, has a young no- 
bleman for his pupil, publishes an use- 
less Classic, and a Serious Call to the Un- 
converted, and then goes through the 
Elysian transitions of Prebendary, Dean, 
Prelate, and the long train of purple, pro- 
fit, and power. * * * If it were quite 
certain that ninety persons could be 
selected, the most remarkable for conduct, 
piety, and learning, ninety offices might 
be sufficient; but out of these ninety are 
to be taken tutors to Dukes and Marquises, 
paid in this way by the public; Bishops’ 
Chaplains, running tame about the palace ; 
elegant Clergymen of small understandings 
who have made themselves acceptable in 
the drawing-rooms of the mitre; Billings- 
gate controversialists, who have tossed and 
gored an Unitarian. So that there remain 
but a few rewards for men of real merit: 
yet these rewards do infinite good; and in 
this mixed, checquered way, human affairs 
are conducted.” 


The next extract is from the Third Letter to Archdeacon Singleton :* 








and varied by innumerable circumstances, influenced by sudden exigencies and de- 
feated by unavoidable accidents. Laws have respect to remote consequences, and in- 
volve a multitude of relations which it requires long study to discover ; and how diffi- 
cult it is to judge of political conduct or legislative proceedings, may be easily discerned, 
by observing how often the most skilful statesmen are mistaken, and how frequently 
the laws require to be amended. If then, my Lords, the people judge for themselves 
on these subjects, they must necessarily determine without knowledge of the question, 
and their decisions are then of small authority. Ifthey receive implicitly the doctrines 
of others, and blindly adopt the opinions of those who have gained their favour and 
esteem, their applauses and compliments are, with respect to themselves, empty 
sounds, which they utter as the organs of their leaders ; nor are the desires of the people 
‘gratified when their petitions are granted, nor their grievances overlooked when their 
murmurs are neglected. As it is no reproach to the people that they cannot be the 
proper judges of the conduct of the Government, so neither are they to be censured 
when they complain of injuries not real, and tremble at the apprehension of severities 
unintended. Unjust complaints, my Lords, and unreasonable apprehensions, are to 
be imputed to those who court their regard only to deceive them, and exalt themselves 
to reputation by rescuing them from grievances that were never felt, and averting dan- 
gers that were nevernear. He only who makes the happiness of the people his endea- 
vour, loves them with a true affection and a rational tenderness, and he certainly 
consults their happiness, who contributes to still all groundless clamours, and ap 
all useless apprehension ; who employs his care not only to preserve their quiet and 
their liberty, but to secure them from the fear of losing it ; who not only promotes the 
means of happiness but enables them to enjoy it.’—-See Johnson’s Debates, vol. 1. p. 
197. Rev. ° 

* These Letters to Archdeacon Singleton are admirable in spirit, manner, and 
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‘¢ But if this plan was to drive men of ca- 
pital out of the Church, and to pauperize the 
English Clergy, where would the harm be ? 
Could not all the duties of religion be per- 
formed aswell by poorclergymenas by men 
of good substance? My great and serious 
apprehension is, that such would not be the 
case. There would be the greatest risk 
that the Clergy would be fanatical and ig- 
norant ; that their habits would be low and 
mean, and that they would be despised. 
Then a picture is drawn of a Clergyman 
with 130/. per annum, who combines all 
moral, physical, and intellectual. ad- 
vantages, a learned man dedicating himself 
entirely to the care of his parish, of charm- 
ing manners and dignified deportment, 
six feet two inches high, beautifully pro- 
portioned, with a magnificent countenance, 
expressive of all the cardinal virtues and 
the Ten Commandments, and it is asked, 
with an air of triumph, if such a man as 
this will fall into contempt on account of 
his poverty? but substitute for him an 
average, ordinary, uninteresting minister ; 
obese, clumsy, neither ill-natured nor good- 
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natured; neither learned nor ignorant ; 
striding over the stiles to Church, with a 
second-rate wife, dusty and deliquescent 
—and four parochial children full of ca- 
techism and bread and butter,—or -let 
him be seen in one of those Shem-and- 
Ham-and-Japhet waggons made on Mount 
Ararat soon after the subsidence of the 
waters, driving in the high street of Ed- 
monton, among all his pecuniary, sapo- 
naceous, oleaginous parishioners — Can 
any man of common sense say that all 
these outward circumstances of the mi- 
nisters of religion have no bearing on 
religion itself? I ask the Bishop of Lon- 
don, a man of honour as he is, if he 
thinks five years will elapse before a 
second attack is made on the Deans and 
Chapters? Does he think, after Reformers 
have tasted the flesh of the Church, that 
they will put up with any other diet? 
Does he forget that Deans and Chapters 
are but mock-turtle—that more delicious 
delicacies remain behind? Five years 
hence he will attempt to make a stand, 
and he will be laughed at and eaten up.’’ 


We now turn for a concluding extract or two to Peter Plymley’s Letters, 
a work that has been long before the public, and is too well known for its 
wit, its satire, its argument supported by pleasantry, and occasionally its 
broad and irresistible humour, to need any one to recall the time of its 


appearance, or detail the history of the events that occasioned it. 
ing of the designs of a threatened invasion, P. Plymley writes, 


‘* You cannot imagine, you say, that 
England will ever be ruined and conquer- 
ed; and for no other reason, that I can 
find, but because it seems so very odd it 
should be ruined and conquered. Alas! 
so reasoned in their times the Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian Plymleys. But the 
English are brave: so are all these na- 
tions. You might get together a hundred 
thousand men individually brave, but, 
without Generals capable of commanding 
such a machine, it would be as useless as 
a first rate man-of-war manned by a few 
Clergymen or Parisian shopkeepers. I 
do not say this to the disparagement of 
English officers. They have had no means 
of acquiring experience: but I do not say 
it to create alarm; for we do not appear 
to me to be half alarmed enough, or to 
entertain that sense of our danger which 
leads to the most obvious means of self 
defence. As for the spirit of the peasantry, 
in making a gallant defence behind hedge- 
rows, and through plate-racks and hen- 


Speak- 


coops, highly as I think of their bravery, 
I do not know any nation in Europe so 
likely to be struck with panic as the Eng- 
lish,. and this from their total unac- 
quaintance with the science of war. Old 
wheat and beans blazing for ‘twenty miles 
round; cart mares shot; some of Lord 
Somerville’s breed running wild over the 
country; the minister of the parish wound- 
ed sorely in his hinder parts ; Mrs, Plymley 
in fits; all these scenes of war an Aus- 
trian or a Russian has seen three or four 
times over; but it is now three centuries 
since an English pig has fallen in fair 
battle on English ground, or a farm-house 
been rifled, or a clergyman’s wife been 
subjected to any other proposals of love 
than the connubial endearments of her’ 
sleek and orthodox mate. The old edi- 
tion of Plutarch’s Lives, which lies in the 
corner of your parlour window, has con- 
tributed to work you up to the most 
romantic expectations of our Roman be- 
haviour. You are persuaded that Lord 





argument, and no doubt prevented a great deal of injustice that would have been per- 


etrated ; still they only took a pecuniary view of the transactions, which should also 
can been attacked on higher and other grounds. 
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Amherst will defend Kew Bridge a la 
Cocles; that some maid of honour will 
break away from her captivity and swim 
over the Thames; that the Duke of York 
will turn his capitulating hand, and little 
Mr. Sturges Bourne give forty years 
purchase for Moulsham Hall, while the 
French are encamped uponit. I hope we 
shall witness all this, if the Frenchdo come; 
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but in the meantime I am so enchanted 
with the ordinary English behaviour of 
these invaluable persons, that I earnestly 
pray that no opportunity may be given 
them for Roman valour, and for those 
very un-Roman pensions which they 
would all, of course, take especial care to 
claim in consequence,’’ &c. 


The exclusion of the Catholics from Parliament is thus illustrated, and 
the presumed danger of the Church from other quarters pointed out: 


‘* T have often thought, if the wisdom of 
our ancestors had excluded all persons 
with red hair from the House of Com- 
mons, of the throes and convulsions it 
would occasion to restore them to their 
natural rights. What mobs and riots 
would it not produce? To what infinite 
abuse and obloquy would the capillary 
patriot be exposed: what wormwood would 
distil from Mr. Perceval, what froth would 
drop from Mr. Canning. How (I will not 
say my, but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he 
belongs to us all) how our Lord Hawkes- 
bury would wish any where the hair of 
King: William and Lord Somers, and the 
authors of the great and glorious Revolu- 
tion; how Lord Eldon would appeal to 
the Deity and his own virtues, and to the 
hair of his children. Some would say that 
red haired men are superstitious ; some 
would prove they were Atheists; they 
would be petitioned against as the friends 
of slavery, and the advocates for revolt : 
in short, such a corruption of the heart 
and the understanding is the spirit of per- 
secution, that these unfortunate people, 
(conspired against by their fellow-subjects 
of every complexion,) if they did not emi- 
grate to countries where hair of another 
colour was persecuted, would be driven to 
the falsehood of perukes, or the hypocrisy 
of the Tricosian fluid. As for the danger 
of the Church (in spite of the staggering 
events which has lately taken place), I 
have not yet entirely lost my confidence 


in the power of common sense, and I 
believe the Church to be in no danger at 
all; but, if it is, that danger is not from 
the Catholics, but from the Methodists, 
and from the patent Christianity which 
has been for some time manifesting at 
Clapham, to the prejudice of the old and 
admirable article prepared by the Church. 
I would counsel my Lords the Bishops to 
keep their eyes upon that holy village, and 
its hallowed vicinity ; they will find there 
a zeal in making converts far superior to 
anything which exists among the Catho- 
lics; a contempt for the great mass of 
English Clergy much more rooted and 
profound, and a regular fund to purchase 
livings for those groaning and garrulous 
gentlemen whom they denominate (by a 
standing sarcasm against the regular 
Church) Gospel Preachers and Vital Cler- 
gymen. I am too firm a believer in the 
general propriety and respectability of the 
English Clergy to believe they have much 
to fear from either old nonsense or new ; 
but, if the Church must be supposed in 
danger, I prefer that nonsense which is 
grown half venerable from time, the form 
of which I have already tried and baffled, 
which, at least, has some excuse in the 
barbarous and dark ages in which it origi- 
nated. The religious enthusiasm mani- 
fested by living men before my own eyes, 
disquiets my understanding as much, in- 
fluences my imagination not at all, and ex. 
cites my apprehensions much more,”’ &c. 


The last extract for which we can find room is the following, taken 
from the last of P. Plymley’s Letters (p. 375) : 


‘* Do not imagine by these observations 
that I am not loyal; without joining in the 
common cant of the ‘ best of Kings,’ I 
respect the King most sincerely, as a good 
man. His religion is better than the re- 
ligion of Mr. Perceval; his old morality 
very superior to the old morality of Mr. 
Canning ; and I am quite certain he has a 
better understanding than both of them 
put together. Loyalty within the bounds 
of reason and moderation is one of the 
great instruments of English happiness ; 
but the love of the King may easily be- 
come more strong than the love of the 


kingdom, and we may lose sight of the 
public welfare in our exaggerated admira- 
tion of him who is appointed to reign only 
for its promotion and support. I detest 
Jacobinism ; and, if I am doomed to be a 
slave at all, I would rather be the slave of 
a King than a cobbler. ‘ God save the 
King,’ you say, warms your heart like the 
sound of a trumpet. I cannot make use 
of so violent a metaphor; but I am de- 
lighted to hear it when it is the cry of 
genuine affection. I am delighted to hear 
it when they hail not only the individual 
man, but the outward and living sign of 
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all English blessings. These are noble 
feelings, and the heart of every good man 
must go with them; but God save the 
King, in these times, too often means 
God save my pension and my place, God 
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give my sisters an allowance out of the 
Privy Purse—make me Clerk of the Irons 
—let me survey the meltings—let me 
live on the fruits of other men’s industry, 
and fatten on the plunder of the public.’’ 





There are a few Sermons sprinkled through these volumes, but their 
wit and humour is decidedly inferior to the other parts; and we are 
afraid to quote from those portions that appear serious, for Mr. Smith 
may turn the tables on us; and besides, to speak the truth, we like him 
best when he looks most like a Layman—and we would meet him with 
more pleasure at a whitebait dinner at Blackwall, than in the Canonical 
chair at St. Paul's. We always preferred the wit of Erasmus to his theo- 
logy ; and who does not rather turn to Luther’s letters and table-talk 
than to his Commentary on the Galatians, or his explanation of the Apo- 
calypse ? 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ROMAN TOWN, AND OF A GRAVE-STONE FOUND IN THE 
ROMAN WALL AT LINCOLN IN THE YEAR 1830. 


(With a Plate.) 





THE accompanying drawing of a 
stone, to the memory of a Roman 
soldier, was brought to light on the 
building of a new house on the New 
Road, opposite the gaol, in this city. 
lt appears to have resembled a head 
stone, and to have been broken off just 
by the ground. The Romans first in- 
closed their camp at the top of the 
hill, the south side being at the brow 
thereof; this was about forty-five 
years after Christ, and in the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius. Afterwards, 
as the colony increased, the camp was 
extended to the bottom of the hill, 
keeping the east and west walls in a 
line with the east and west walls of 
the old camp. The stone in question 
was found in the foundation of the 
east wall of the new camp; which 
may be accounted for in the following 
way :—It is made out of a block of 
Lincoln stone, which stone will not 
bear what is called wind and weather, 
that is, it will not stand for founda- 
tions, if exposed to the atmosphere, as 
it perishes with the action of the air 
and frost. This seems to have been 
the case with the stone in question. I 
conceive it was erected in the time of 
the first camp, but that it perished and 
was broken off previous to the camp 
being enlarged, when it was brought 
down as a building stone, and laid in 
the foundations of the new wall in the 
situation before described. The areas 
inclosed by the first and second camps 


are easily traced at the present day, 
and may be described as follows : 

The north wall of the first camp 
began at the north-west corner of a 
field belonging to Mr. Gray, in a line 
with the west wall of the castle, and 
ran from thence east to the North or 
Newport Gate, (still standing) and to 
a summer-house in the garden of John 
Fardell, esq. From this place the 
east wall ran south on the west of Mr. 
Fardell’s garden, and crossed East 
Gate, (where a gate formerly stood,) 
then by the east side of the cloisters, 
through the eastern transept of the 
cathedral, to the north-east corner of 
the palace wall. From hence the 
south wall ran west by the north wall 
of the palace, south of the Sub- 
Deanery, and crossed the steep hill at 
the Leopard Public House, where the 
South Gate stood, the plinths of which 
still remain. It kept the same line 
by the north of Drury Lane to Mr. 
Dawber’s premises, where a tower 
formerly stood, and was taken down 
by Mr. Dawber’s father in building 
the house. From this point the west 
wall took the line of the west wall of 
the castle to the north-west corner of 
Mr. Gray’s close, as before mentioned. 
There is a gateway or sally port 
walled up in the west wall of the 
Castle which, until lately, was gene- 
rally considered to have been the west 
Gate of the Roman Camp ; but, on the 
mound being removed, about four 
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years ago, nearly fifteen yards north 
of the gate before described, the west 
gate of the Roman tower was found, 
having been buried by the earth thrown 
up by order of William the Conqueror, 
when the Castle was erected. Un- 
fortunately it was not preserved, but 
a faithful drawing was made of it by 
Mr. Tuke, and a lithograph published. 
(See Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. V. 
June, 1836.) When the Romans ex- 
tended the colony they carried the 
same down to the River Witham; 
commencing at the south-east angle of 
the old camp, at the north-east corner 
of the palace wall, and running ina 
line with the east wall of the camp, 
along the east side of the palace 
grounds, through Mr. Moore’s garden 
to the New Road, (where the stone in 
question was found,) and along the 
west side of Broad Gate to the River 
Witham. The south wall then ran 
by the side of the Witham, across the 
High Street, to a place by Brayford, 
called Lucy Tower, the remains of 
which are still visible. From this 
place the west wall ran nearly in a 
line with the west wall of the Castle, 
over Newland, along Beesom Park, 
and Motherby Hill, until it joined the 
old camp at the south-west corner. 
In raising stone out of the foundations 
in Beesom Park a few years ago, 
several carved stones were found; one 
in particular, as prepared for a grave- 
stone, but had not received the in- 
scription. 

The two first lines on the stone re- 
presented in the annexed Plate, are 
perfectly distinct and legible, and shew 
that it was erected to the memory of a 
Roman soldier, Lucius Sempronius 
Flavinius, of the 9th legion: but, at 
the beginning of the third line, there 
is a singular letter, like the letter (q)* 
inverted, which no one yet has satis- 
factorily deciphered. Perhaps some 
of your readers can give an explana- 
tion of it. The inscription was proba- 
bly never completed, but the following 
reading has been suggested : 





* This character has the form of the 
Etruscan G, the Roman G reversed: we 
suggest that it may therefore represent 
that letter, and is certainly some epithet 
of the Legio Alauda. Perhaps Galeatze 
Alauda, crested by the Lark, or Galerita 
Alauda.—Epir. 


Roman Antiquities found at Lincoln. 
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Lucii Sempronii Flavini Militis 
Legionis VIITI. Q.} Alaude? Julii’ Severi 
frum‘ VII, Annorum xxx. 
Ispanica Leria 
Civitas Materna. 

** (The tomb) of Lucius Sempronius 
Flavinus, a soldier of the 9th legion, 
Quadrata Alauda, commanded by Julius 
Severus, of seven campaigns and of 
30 years of age. Leria, of Spain, was 
his native city.” —~ 

1. Assuming this letter to be (q) it 
may be read quadrate. The legio 
quadrata consisted of 4000 men. Vide 
Rosini Antiq. 

2. Alauda, (a lark,) a name given to 
legions, the soldiers of which wore 
tufted helmets, supposed to resemble 
the crest of the lark, 

3. Julius Severus was a governor 
of Britain under Hadrian. 

4, Arum, Stipends. The stipendi- 
ary soldiers were milites erati, and 
were paid at the end of the campaign 
by the treasurer or Questor Airarius. 

It may be as well to mention that 
detached pieces of the Roman wall 
still remain in several places. 

{ also send you a drawing of a 
Roman lamp found in the same place 
as the stone, and at the same time, 
Both of which are now placed in the 
Mechanics’ Institution of this city. 

Lincoln. J. S. Papiey. 


Mr. Urnzan, Belmont, Sept. 7. 

PRESUMING that it is from you— 
** Christopher North,” of Blackwood’s,—~ 
“ Oliver Yorke,” of Frazer’s,—and other 
youths of the Periodical Press, pretend 
to inherit their perennial youth and 
vigour, I make no apology for re- 
ferring you, in your “ green old age,’* 
to an article in your Magazine so far 
back as 1777, (July and August,) for 
the purpose of correcting what appears 
to me an erroneous derivation of a 
name. 

In the article referred to, among 
some curious examples of the ‘‘ gram- 
matical figure crasis,” is given the 
name, Smerwick, with the following 
note: 

‘¢ There is something particular in this, 
as the first letter, instead of the last, in 
Saint, coalesces ; for it means ‘ St. Mary- 
wick, in the county of Kerry, Ireland.’ 
V. Campbell’s Lives of Admirals, ii. 
p. 49.” 


This etymology appears to me quite 
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incorrect, and in offering another, I 
may briefly mention how my atten- 
tion was turned to the subject. 

Last year I made an excursion to 
Smerwick Harbour, which is an inte- 
resting locality, not only for its wild 
natural beauties, but also for historic 
recollections : here are the remains of a 
regular fortification, called Fort del 
ore, or ‘‘ Fort doloris,’’ the ‘‘ golden 
fort,”’ or the “‘ fort of grief,’ (I prefer 
this last,) where, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a Spanish garrison -en- 
trenched themselves, were besieged by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and finally sub- 
dued, and put to the sword by Lord 
Grey, President of Munster, on the 
shores of this harbour, The Poet 
SPENSER passed some time attending 
Lord Grey, in capacity of secretary. 
Here is also, under the adjacent moun- 
tain of St. Brandon, an ancient stone- 
roofed church in good preservation, 
being a pure and perfect specimen of 
Saxon architecture, dating about the 
11th century, as I have ascertained 
from some Irish records, in the “‘ Irish 
Academy,” Library. I may, possibly, 
on some future occasion, trespass on 
your pages with a short account of 
this building: but to return to the 
present subject. Shortly after my 
visit to Smerwick, being present at a 
meeting of our Irish Academy, a 
member presented some documents 
connected with the ancient geography 
of Ireland, which had been obtained 
from the royal archives at Copenha- 
gen; and which demonstrated the very 
general intercourse which in remote 
ages had subsisted between Denmark 
and Ireland. Among other places 
mentioned in these geographical me- 
moranda, is ‘‘Smerwick Harbour,” 
and a derivation for the name was sug- 
gested in the Danish word ‘ smoor,” 
or ‘‘smeur,” signifying butter; as 
though it had been named ‘ Butter 
bay,”’ on account of a commerce in that 
article carried on with Denmark and 
foreign nations. 

Having been so lately on the spot, 
and witha fresh recollection of the 
rugged rocks, rolling surf, and treach- 
erous anchorage, which, making Smer- 
wick a magnificent scene to the tourist 
on: land, render it a place of danger 
and death to the mariner, I was 


so struck with the absurdity of this 
Danish derivation, that I determined 
2 


Etymology of Smerwick, co. Kerry. 
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to try and investigate the true one; 
and. I am inclined to think I have 
found it, without calling to aid the 
Danish butter merchant, or invoking 
*« St. Mary” from the Calendar. 

I would interpret “* Smerwick” to 
mean ‘‘ the spreading bay,”’ and derive 
it from the Irish root ‘* smeor,’ to 
smear or spread; to which root also 
probably the Danish word signifying 
butter may be referred, on account of 
its spreading quality. The character of 
Smerwick harbour, or bay, confirms 
this derivation, for its waters are con- 
tinually making encroachments on the 
adjacent lands ; the unsafe anchorage 
is chiefly attributable to the fact, that 
the anchors are apt in stormy weather 
to ‘‘ come home”’ (as seamen term it), 
bringing up soft bog attached to their 
flukes or extremities, thereby proving 
the incursions of the ocean. Hundreds 
of acres of arable and pasture land 
have been overrun by the waves within 
the memory of man. And Mr. Smith, 
who wrote a statistical history of 
Kerry, about eighty years since, makes 
mention of a lake at the upper extre- 
mity of the harbour, which has long 
since disappeared in the incursions of 
the spreading sea. 

When your correspondent in 1777 
suggested his derivation, it is proba- 
ble that no etymologist ever thought 
of resorting to the barbarous Irish 
language for any information; but 
since then, the Irish language has be- 
come, not only a subject of interest to 
many persons, but also an instrument 
of practical utility, in this district es- 
pecially. There are at this moment 
three congregations of Irish-speaking 
peasants in the parishes adjacent to 
Smerwick, who have been brought 
under the instruction of the Church of 
England, by the exertions of the clergy, 
and through the instrumentality of the 
Irish language, in which’ Divine ser- 
vice, and all other ordinances of reli- 
gion, are performed. Many English 
friends have visited and seen these 
things with their own eyes, and have 
acknowledged themselves repaid for a 
long journey to the extremity of Ire- 
land, as well by the moral spectacle of 
hundreds of barbarous people brought 
under instruction in their own tongue, 
as by the beauties of the natural 
scenery on this romantic coast. 

Yours, &c. A.B. R. 
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ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. No. V. 


Collar worn by the Poet Gower, of the 
livery of Henry Earl of Derby. 

AMONG the many representations 
of Collars of Esses which are still ex- 
tant on sepulchral effigies, that of the 
Poet Gower in the church of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, is the only one 
which is accompanied with the pend- 
ant of a Swan, as represented in the 
annexed engraving. Gower died in 
the year 1408, his Will * being dated 
on the feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Mary (Aug. 14) in that year, 
and proved on the 4th of October fol- 
lowing. This Collar suggests the in- 
quiry, What is the import of the Swan? 
An inquiry which has been the source 
of several contradictory opinions. 

It is termed by Gough f “‘ the badge 
of Richard II. ;” by the author of the 
letter-press to Blore’s Monumental 
Remains, ‘‘the badge of Henry the 
Fourth.” Anstis t supposes Gower to 
have worn the Swan “to imply his 





* See a verbatim copy of this Docu- 
ment in Gent. Mag. for 1835, N.S. vol. 
IIf. p. 49. 

+ Sep. Mon. vol. ii. p. 24: ‘a stud 
adorned with a swan chained (the badge 
of Richard II.) between two portcullices.” 
But there never were any portcullises. 

t Register of the Order of Garter, i. 
118 


Genr. Mag. Vot. XVIII. 


service to the Duke of Gloucester, 
whom he takes all occasions to extol :”’ 
whilst Sir Harris Nicolas, in his elabo- 
rate memoir of Gower, § after noticing 
the fact of the Poet having received a 
Collar from the Earl of Derby in 1393 
or 4, adds the following remark : 


¢ It is well known that the Poet is re- 
presented with a Collar on his tomb, to 
which a Swan is appended; but, as the 
latter is believed not to have been assumed 
by Henry the Fourth until after the de- 
mise of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1397, the Swan must have 
been given to Gower at a subsequent 
eriod,” [i.e. a period subsequent to the 
grant of the Collar. } 


But evidence to the reverse of this 
last opinion would have been derived 
from the same page in which Gower’s 
Collar is mentioned, had it not been 
for a clerical error, which 1 have 
already pointed out in May, p. 479. 
Two years before the Earl of Derby 
gave a Collar to the squire John Gower, || 





§ Retrosp. Review, 2nd Series, vol. ii 
11 


|| There is a long discussion among the 

biographers of Gower, whether he was a 

Knight, arising from the collar on his 

Effigy, and from Stowe having termed it 

golden. Some other writers even sug- 

gested that he was a Judge, for the same 
“ 2Z 
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a golden collar of seventeen letters of 
S. in the form of Feathers, with 
scrolls and mottoes upon them, and 
with a Swan in its torret, 


cum signo [cigno] in torecto ejusdem, 


had been made for the Earl himself. 
The Swan of Gower’s Collar (shown 
in the engraving) is placed exactly in 
the same way, within the torret.* 

The fact is that the Swan was the 
badge of the family of Bohun, and the 
two co-heiresses of that ancient house 
having been married to the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earl of Derby, 
both uncle and nephew had an equal 
right to display it, as in the quartering 
of arms. 

If, as we have seen strong reasons for 
surmising, though without having ob- 
tained absolute proof, the Collar of 
Esses was the original Livery of John 
of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, then, we 
may presume, the appendage of the 
Swan was the distinctive addition of his 
son the Earl of Derby ; and the effigy of 
Gower thus exhibits him as the pecu- 
liar adherent of Henry of Bolingbroke, 
which we know that he was. 

In all other early instances of the 
Collar of Esses, we have the torret 
perfectly plain; and it is therefore 
probable that, from the time of his 
father’s death, Henry gave that Collar 
without a difference. 

So early as the year 1301 the Swan 
of Bohun appears on the Seal of Hum- 
frey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, and Constable of England, at- 
tached to the Barons’ Letter to the 
Pope (and engraved in Vetusta Monum. 
vol. I. pl. xxrx.) The bird stands 
above the shield, which is suspended 
by a strap across its back. It cannot 
be called a crest, since neither dis- 
tinctive crests nor supporters were then 
adopted, though on many of the 
Barons’ seals grotesque dragons, &c. 
are placed in the situations now occu- 





reason. To the former matter I shall 
have occasion to recur in some remarks 
on Collars as connected with the ranks of 


‘Esquire and Knight, hereafter. Gower 


died an Esquire. 

* Fr. tourette, a ring revolving in a 
swivel. With respect to this appendage, 
the Livery Collars appear to have followed 
the make of the ordinary dog-collars, in 
which this tourette, or revolving ring, was 
found useful in leashing hounds, 


pied by crests and supporters ; but 
Earl Bohun on his helmet and his 
horse’s head has merely a tuft of fea- 
thers or of drapery. 

Round another of the Barons’ seals, 
attached to the same important docu- 
ment, are Lions and Swans placed al- 
ternately, and | shall now beg leave to 
point out, (which has never before 
been done,) that those Lions and Swans 
are also derived from the house of 
Bohun, whose armorial coat, as is 
well known, was a bend cotised be- 
tween six Lions. 

Sir Harris Nicolas has truly re- 
marked, that ‘‘ the placing charges on 
the exterior of the shield on seals ap- 
proached to the subsequent system of 
quartering arms, and seems often to 
have been adopted from a similar prin- 
ciple, namely, of perpetuating a descént 
from the family of a maternal ances- 
tor.” This I extract from the Roll of 
Carlaverock, 4to. 1828, p. 125; but I 
am not aware that the examples of 
this remarkable feature of ancient 
heraldry have ever been pointed out or 
collected. The instance which called 
forth the observation is the seal of 
John de Segrave (also attached to the 
Barons’ letter), on which a garb is 
placed on either side of the shield 
(which is, Sable, alion rampant argent, 
crowned or) ; these garbs are said to 
have formed an earlier coat of Segrave, 
which was changed to the lion, as the 
poet of Carlaverock says, by the father 
of the Baron present on that occasion. 
This, therefore, is not an example of 
the nature required. 

Another seal, that of Hugh de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, has also garbs in the 
same situation. These are derived 
from the coat of the Earldom of Ches- 
ter, of which Castle the Lacis were 
constables. Here, therefore, this extra- 
scutal charge has an official significa- 
tion ; as, again, in the seal of William 
Marshall, who was marshal of Ireland, 
and places a baton on either side of his 
shield. 

On the seal of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Essex and Hereford, (the same 
that has been already mentioned,) 
hereditary descent or representation is 
typified. On either side of the shield 
of Bohun is a small shield, bearing the 
coat of Mandeville, previously Earls 
of Essex, Quarterly or and gules. It 
was probably deemed the coat of the 
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Earldom, as the coat of Newburgh was 
borne for the Earldom of Warwick by 
the Beauchamps. Asthe very simple 
bearing of Mandeville was destitute of 
charges, it was absolutely necessary to 
take the whole of it, and thus it pre- 
sents the appearance of even a closer 
approach to quartering than the prac- 
tice of extracting single charges, which 
is the subject of the present remarks. 

The other examples which I shall 
now proceed to describe, are more 
strictly illustrative of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s rule, that is, they are com- 
memorative of maternal ancestors. 

Robert de Clifford places an annu- 
let on either side his shield.* His 
mother was Isabel, daughter and co- 
heiress of Robert de Vipont, who 
bore Gules, six annulets or. 

Alan la Zouche has his shield 
strung from a lion’s neck, and sur- 
rounded with six lions, from the arms 
of Longespee, Azure, six lions or ; his 
mother having been Ela, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir Stephen Longespee. 

William de Clinton (created Earl of 
Huntingdon in 1337) also has six lions 
round his shield ; he had married Ju- 
lian, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
de Leyburne, which family bore 
Azure, six lions argent. 

Maurice de Berkeley (Lord Berkeley 
1308—1326) has his shield placed be- 
tween a mascle and a horseshoe. His 
mother was Joane, daughter of Wil- 
liam de Ferrars, Earl of Derby, by 
Margaret daughter and coheiress of 
Roger Quinci, Earlof Winchester. The 
horseshoe is from the arms of Ferrars, 
Argent, six horseshoes sable; and the 
mascle from the arms of Quinci, 
Gules, seven mascles or. The Ferrars’s 
descended from this marriage relin- 
quished the horseshoes, and assumed 
the coat of Quinci, which was subse- 
quently sometimes blazoned, Vairé or 
and gules. 

This brings us round again to the 





* The shield of Edmund Earl Staf- 
ford is placed between mullets: why I am 
not able at present to explain; nor why 
the shield of John de Longcaster is sur- 
rounded by demi fleurs-de-lis ; why Ed- 
mund Deincourt has a lion at each of four 
corners; nor why a small lion passant is 
placed below the shield of Thomas Cha- 
worth. All these are attached to the 
Barons’ Letter to Pope Boniface in 1301, 
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Seal of Robert de Toni, whose shield 
is also surrounded with two charges, 
alternate lions and swans. Of all the 
Norman families that settled in Eng- 
land, the house of Toeni, Thoni, or 
Tony, was one of the most illustrious 
from its original extraction and nu- 
merous princely alliances. They 
were derived from a near kinsman of 
Rollo the first Duke of Normandy, and 
flourished until the time of this Ro- 
bert, who was the last Baron of the 
race. He is thus noticed by the poet 
of the Siege of Carlaverock in 1300: 
‘« Blanche cote et blanches alettes, 

Escu blanc et baniere blanche 

Portoit o la vermeille manche 

Robert de Tony, ki bien signe 

Ke il est du Chevaler a Cigne,’’ 
meaning that by his prowess and con- 
duct this Baron showed himself a 
worthy descendant of the KniguT oF 
THE Swan. Upon this Sir Harris 
Nicolas remarks : 


‘“* According to the popular romance of 
the Knight of the Swan, the Counts of 
Boulogne were lineally descended from 
that fabulous personage, and genealogists 
of former ages have pretended to trace the 
pedigree of the houses of Beauchamp 
Earls of Warwick, Bohun Earls of Hert- 
ford, and Stafford Earls of Stafford and 
Dukes of Buckingham, from the same 
source, whence they say they derived 
their respective crests. It would not per- 
haps be difficult to deduce the descert of 
Robert de Tony from the Counts of Bou- 
logne, and the accurate knowledge of ge- 
nealogy which the Poet has displayed in 
his account of Lord Clifford, justifies the 
idea that he referred to Tony’s pedigree ; 
an opinion which is further supported by 
the fact of the shield, on his seal affixed to 
the Barons’ letter to the Pope in the year 
1301, being surrounded by lions and 
swans alternately.” (Siege of Carlaverock, 
p- 369.) 


With regard to the families here 
mentioned as using the badge of the 
Swan, a near connexion, or rather suc- 
cession, of all may be traced, without 
ascending to the Counts of Bou- 
logne. Tony, as I shall show pre- 
sently, derived from Bohun; Beau- 
champ from Tony; and Stafford as 
heir and representative of Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, and 
also coheir (with the royal line of 
Lancaster) of Bohun. 

But the feature of Robert de Tony’s 
seal, (here represented,) 
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which is most remarkable in illustra- 
tration and corroboration of the Poem 
of Carlaverock, was unknown to Sir 
Harris Nicolas. In common with 
some others of the Barons’ seals that 
were somewhat difficult to decypher, 
it was drawn, and engraved in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, with a supplied 
inscription, Sigillum Roberti de Tonei. 
But the real legend is cHEVALER AV 
cin. From the size of this seal it is 
most probable that it was only the 
owner’s secretum, or signet, and that he 
had also a larger seal, with his name 
inscribed in the usual style. However 
that might be, on this small seal he 
simply designates himself a Knight of 
the Swan: not as in the Poem, merely 
related to such a Knight, but in his 
own person ‘‘ Chevaler au Cin.” 
There was a chivalric ceremony of 
swearing before the Swan ;* and it 
is possible that the motto may play- 
fully allude to that custom, in conjunc- 
tion with the circumstance of the Swan 


occurring among Robert de Tony’s 
heraldic insignia. Still more probably 
it alluded to the Romance, of which 
more presently. But I am decidedly 
of opinion, that the lions and swans 
themselves were derived in the same 
manner as the charges upon the se- 
veral other seals before enumerated, 
in commemoration of maternal de- 
scent. Though of highly distinguished 
paternal ancestry, Robert de Tony 
was also proud of his relationship to 
the great house of Bohun. He was 
the son of Roger de Tony, by Alice, 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, third 
Ear! of Hereford and first Earl of Es- 
sex.f 

Alice his sister and heiress was mar- 
ried to Guy Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick ; and from this alliance, as-1 sup- 
pose, and not from any earlier circum- 
stance, the Beauchamps derived their 
tight to the Swan. The son of Earl 
Guy, Thomas the third Earl, and K.G. 
in his very magnificent seal made 
in the 16th Edw. III. 1343, is repre- 
sented wearing the Swan as a crest. 

When Richard the fifth Earl, in the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, encountered 
on three successive days three French 
Knights in the “ park-hedge of Guines,”” 
on the first day he assumed the arms 
of Tony, Argent, a maunche gules. 

On the seal of Richard Neville, Earl 





* When Edward the First knighted his eldest son, together with the Earls of War- 
ren and Arundel, and two hundred and forty others, on the feast of Pentecost 1306, 
whilst the Court was sitting at table, a troop of minstrels entered bringing in an amice 
with manifold ornaments, and invited the knights, particularly the young ones, to vow 
some feat of arms before the Swan. The King was foremost to vow that he would 
avenge the insult offered to God and the Church, by Robert de Brus (in the slaughter 
of Comyn) ; and, that performed, he would never more bear arms against Christians, 
but proceed direct to the Holy Land. The King’s son vowed that he would never 
stay two nights in one place, until he should arrive in Scotland, to prosecute, as far as 
lay in his power, his father’s vow. The vows of the other knights were not remem- 
bered. ‘* In festo igitur Pentecostes Rex filium suum armis militaribus cinxit, et eum 
eo comites Warennie et Arundeliz, aliosque quorum numerus ducentos et quadra- 
ginta dicitur excessisse. Eodem die cum sedisset Rex in mensa, novis militibus cir- 
cumdatus, ingressa menestrellorum multitudo portantium multiplici ornatu amictum, 
ut milites, preecipué novos, invitarent et inducerent, ad vovendum factum armorum 
aliquod coram signo [Cigno]. Vovit et imprimis Rex ipse,’’ &c. (Triveti Annales.) 
Vows of valour and enterprise were also, and perhaps more frequently, made before the 
Peacock, a bird which was considered the glory of medieval feasts. 

+ Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 544. The alliance has never been 
properly inserted in any pedigree of Tony, of which the most perfect is that in 
Hoare’s South Wiltshire under Stratford Tony, formed by the union of the table in 
Duchesne’s Normannorum Scriptores with that in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire under 
Flamstead, which place was latterly the head of the barony of Tony. 

t In Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, vol. i. pl. xxix. Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, is represented with a swan’s head for acrest: but for this crest his monument 
in Westminster Abbey furnishes no authority. 
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of Warwick, K. G. (of which the ma- 
trix is now preserved in the: British 
Museum,) he wears for crest a Swan 
rising out of a coronet. 

The house of Greville, now Earls of 
Warwick, has the same crest, and for 
supporters two Swans, gorged with 
coronets. Earl Beauchamp also has 
a Swan for his sinister supporter, his 
dexter supporter being the well known 
Bear of the ancient house of Beau- 
champ.* 

2. The Swan descended from Tho- 
mas of Woodstock to the Staffords. 

Throughout the Latin poem by 
Gower called ‘‘ Historia Tripartita,” 
which I quoted in my last paper, the 
Duke of Gloucester is mentioned as the 
Swan, ‘“Cignus imperialis,” and 
** Olor.”’ 

In Christi signo sit semper gloria Cigno. 
Pars i. 1. 215. 

Flent centum mille quia Cignus periit ille. 
Pars ii. 1. 46. 


In his seals, and that of his Duchess 
Alianor de Bohun, the Swan is fre- 
quently repeated. In his broad seal, 
where he is represented on horseback, 
the background is formed of a diapered 
pattern of Ostrich-feathers and Swans. 
In his round seal with a French legend, 
where his own shield is hung on a 
tree, (a supposed rebus on his natal 
name of Wood-stock,) between shields 
of the coat of Milo Earl of Hereford,t 
there are two Swans in the fore- 
ground. The Duchess’s seal is a more 
extraordinary design. It represents a 
boat in water, at either end of which 
is a Swan, collared and chained. In 
the boat stands an Angel, holding a 
square tablet or piece of tapestry, 
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charged with the two bends of Mande- 
ville, and in chief sinister and base 
dexter a Swan: over this, in a lozenge, 
the impaled coats of Woodstock and 
Bohun. 

On both the Seals of the College 
founded by the Duke and Duchess at 
Pleshy in Essex, the badge of the Swan 
is displayed. 

In the year 1388 the Duke of 
Gloucester offered to the shrine of St. 
Alban, a round brooch of gold, having 
within its circle a white Swan with 
wings spread as if to fly, and beauti- 
fully set around with sapphires and 
pearls.§ 

On the verge of the Duchess’s se- 
pulchral brass, in Westminster Abbey, 
the badge of the Swan is borne in two 
different ways, 1. with its wings close, 
and without a collar; and 2. with 
wings expanded, and ducally gorged 
and chained. It has been attempted || 
to distinguish between these badges ; 
the first is said to have been the badge 
of Bohun, and even of Mandeville ; and 
the latter the peculiar variation of 
Thomas of Woodstock. But this idea 
is at once contradicted by other Swans 
on the very same monument. In the 
pediment over the Duchess’s head is a 
Swan gorged and chained, but with 
wings close; and a crocket of the 
tabernacle-work over her right shoulder 
is formed of a Swan with wings ex- 
panded, but without a collar. These 
were evidently variations suggested 
only by the taste of the artist. Ona 
shield now lost, the Swan stood in all 
its pride, according to the plates given 
by Sandford and Dart. The very 
magnificent brass of the Duke, which 
also existed in Westminster Abbey, 





* When the late Marquess of Hastings was created Baron Rawdon in 1783, he re- 








linquished the supporters which had been used by his father the Earl of Moira, for 
two Bears with ragged staves, in token of his being the lineal representative of the 
Beauchamps. 

+ On the small counterseal this is quartered with Bohun. It may be supposed that 
one of the shields on the tree was intended for Bohun, (the principal features of both 
are bendy lines,) and the other for the Earldom of Hereford. 

t Gough’s History of Pleshy, Plate XIII. p. 184. 

§ “Anno d’ni Millessimo ccc™® lxxxviii® die Sci. Valentini m’ris d’n’s Thomas dux 
Glocestrie optulit Sto. Albano monile aureum circulare in cujus medio Cignus albus 
alis quasi ad volandum expansis habetur, et in circuitu monilis saphiri cum unioribus 
pulcherrimé sunt locati.” Catalogue of the Benefactors of the Abbey of St. Alban’s, 


now the MS. Cotton, Nero D. x. f. 110. An illumination of the Duke holding this 
brooch is appended, of which there is an engraving, in Strutt’s Regal Antiquities, 
pl. lxii. ; also printed as the frontispiece to Gough’s History of Pleshy. 

\| Moule’s Antiquities in Westminster Abbey, 4to. 1825, p. 22. 
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is now, alas! entirely destroyed ; * and 
in the Plates which Sandford and Dart 
give of it, where it appears already 
much dilapidated, there is no ap- 
pearance of a Swan, unless it be on the 
left shoulder of the Duke’s mantle ; 
but this was more probably the badge 
of the Garter. 

Among a curious list of books 
enumerated in the Will of the Duchess 
Alianor, dated 9th Aug. 1399, is one 
in French verse of the Chivaler a 
Cigne bequeathed to her son Humph- 
rey— 

‘¢Ttem un livre de vices et vertues, et 
un autre rimeie del historie de Chivaler a 
Cigne, tous en Francois.” 


She also mentions a psalter having 
clasps enamelled with white Swans; 
and two beds, in the ornaments of 
which Swans were employed,— 


‘* Item un lit de drap d’or de Cipre 
ove cignes et letres de Y, ove entiere 
celour. Item un lit petit pur un closet 
de blanc tertaryn batus ove lyouns et 
cignes, ove entire celour.” 


These were given to her daughter 
Johanne. 

The Staffords became the sole re- 
presentatives of Thomas of Woodstock, 
as descended from the marriage of 
Edmund Earl of Stafford with his 
daughter Anne. Humphrey, the son 
of that marriage, was created Duke of 
Buckingham in 1441; and we find his 
great-grandson Duke Edward, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. still glorying in 
the Swan. At the meeting of the 
King with the Emperor Maximilian 
between Aire and Therouenne in 1513, 


‘¢ The noble men of the King’s campe 
were gorgeouslie apparelled, their cour- 
sers barded with cloth of gold, of damaske 
and broderie, their apparell all tissue, 
cloth of gold and silver, and goldsmith’s 
woorke, great chains of bauderikes of gold 
and belles of bullion : but in especiall the 
Duke of Buckingham, he was in purple 
sattin, his apparell and his bardt full of 
Antelops and Swans of fine gold bullion, 
and full of spangles and little bels of gold, 


marvellous costlie and pleasant to behold.’’ 
(Holinshed.) 

The Swan has continued to descend in 
the representatives of the Staffords, 
Howard Earl of Stafford, and Jer- 
ningham now Lord Stafford, have used 
for their sinister supporter a Swan, 
and a crest like that of Greville before 
described. 

The town of Buckingham has de- 
rived its arms from this ensign of its 
antient Dukes. The Common Seal of 
the Bailiff and Burgesses of the late 
Corporation, represented in Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary, bears on a 
shield paly gules and sable, a Swan 
with wings expanded, collared and 
chained. 


3. The Swan was adopted from the 
Bohuns by the Royal house of Lan- 
caster. 

In evidence of Henry of Bolingbroke 
bearing the Swan, we have, in addition 
to his Collar of Esses, the account of 
the memorable duel which took place 
at Coventry in 1398, between Henry, 
then Duke of Hereford, and Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 


“ About the hour of prime came to the 
barriers of the listes, the Duke of Here- 
ford, mounted on a white courser, barded 
with greene and blew velvet, imbrodered 
sumptuouslie with Swans and Antelops of 
goldsmith’s worke ; armed at all points. 

‘“‘The Duke of Norfolke hovered on 
horssebacke at the entrie of the lists, his 
horse being barded with crimosen velvet, 
imbrodered richlie with Lions of silver 
and Mulberie-trees.”$ 

King Henry the Fifth continued the 
use of the Antelopes and Swans. In 
the centre of the ceiling of his sepul- 
chral chapel in Westminster Abbey, is 
a crown, surmounted by eight Ante- 
lopes and four Swans; the Antelopes 
placed two and two to face each other, 
and between each pair is a Swan. 
The cornice mouldings of the exterior 
are also charged with the same badges, 
together with Beacons, to which the 
chains of the animals are attached.§ 





* The Duke and Duchess were represented surrounded by smaller figures of 
Edward the Third, Queen Philippa, and all their children. Gough, in his History of 
Pleshy, has given a representation of the slab, wholly denuded of its brasses (1800). 

+ The caparison or clothing of the courser. 

t Holinshed. 

§ See an engraving, at large, of this cornice, in Willement’s Regal Heraldry, pl. 
viii. 
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When it is recollected how per- 
manent the signs of Inns are, we at 
once perceive why we have still so 
many White Harts, Antelopes, and 
Swans, as well as others more gene- 
rally recognised as belonging to the 
heraldic insignia of the royal family. 

The carving at Venice, in which the 
Swan appears with Collars of Esses, 
and various other insignia of the royal 
family of England, I have noticed in 
May, p. 480: but I amstill unsatisfied 
of the intention of the designer. 

It must not be omitted, that Edward 
the Black Prince appears to have 
adopted for one of his devices Swans 
with lady’s heads, He bequeathed to 
his son Richard a worsted halling em- 
broidered with mermen, and a bordure 
of red and black, embroidered with 
such Swans and Ostrich-feathers. He 
also bequeathed to the Princess his 
wife a halling of red worsted, em- 
broidered with Eagles and Griffins, 
and a bordure of like Swans. 

*¢ Ja sale de worstede embroudez avec 
mermyns de mier, et la bordure de rouge 
et de noir pales et embroudez de Cignes 
avec testes de dames et de plumes 
d’ostruce, lesqueles sales noz volons ge 
notre dit filz ait avec tout ce q’appartient 
a ycell. 

*‘ Item, nous donnons et devisons a n’re 
dit compaigne la Princesse la sale de 
worstede rouge d’egles et griffons em- 
broudez avec la bordure de Ciynes ove 
testes de dames.”’ 


And still .earlier, in 1348, King 
Edward the Third had selected the 
White Swan for his special emblem, 
but apparently only on the passing 
occasion of some Christmas sports. 


‘¢ Et ad fac’ unum hernes’ de bokeram 
albo pro Regi extencellato cum argento, 
viz. tunicam et scutum operatum cum 
dictamine Regis, Wap, Wap, the Wythe 
Swan, bp Godes soule JT am thp man, 
et cropar’, pectorale, testar’, et arcenar’ 
extencellat? cum argento.’? Wardrobe 
Account, printed in Nicolas’s History of 
the Order of the Garter, Appendix, p. vii. 


The crest of Sir Ivo Fitzwaryn, the 
son and heir of Sir William Fitzwa- 
ryn, K.G. was a Swan naiant between 
ostrich feathers.* Mr. Beltz suggests 
that he adopted this crest ‘‘ out of 
respect towards his commander the 





* C. 12, p. 147, in Coll. Arm. 
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Duke of Lancaster.”” He was with 
John of Gaunt in 1385 in his expedi- 
tion to Castile ; but he was also, with 
his banner and pennon, in the retinue 
of Thomas of Woodstock, at the siege 
of Nantes in 1380, and it was from 
that commander that he must have 
derived the Swan. 

I will now conclude with a few no- 
tices of the Romance of the Knight of 
the Swan, which has already twice 
occurred in the course of these in- 
quiries, first in the allusion of the poem 
of Carlaverock, written in 1301, and 
secondly in the will of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, made in 1399; and which 
we shall also find associated with the 
house of Stafford by its English trans- 
lator. 

The original fable is supposed to 
have been fabricated in Flanders. 
Elias, the Knight of the Swan, is the 
husband assigned to Beatrix, an heir- 
ess of the Duchy of Cleves, at the 
beginning of the eighth century.¢ This 
couple were the progenitors of the 
subsequent sovereigns of that country, 
and also of Godefroy de Bouillon, the 
hero of the first crusade, and who was 
made King of Jerusalem in 1099. 

In the old manuscript copies the 
romance was merely called l’histoire 
du Chevaler au Cigne, as in the 
Duchess of Gloucester’s will, and in a 
copy in the Royal MSS. in the British 
Museum, which extends to 3000 lines.{ 
A shorter poem, entitled ‘“‘ Chevalere 
Assigne,”’ was printed by Mr. Utter- 
son for the Roxburghe Club, from a 
MS. in the Cottonian collection, Calig. 
A. 11. When printed in France it was 


” 





+ An ‘order of the Swan” will be 
found described and engraved in the va- 
rious works on Knighthood. It originates, 
like the others I have before mentioned, 
from the work of Favyn, who made it the 
order of the Duchy of Cleves. Hugh 
Clarke has indeed improved upon this 
folly, stating that it was instituted by 
Salvius Brabo, of Brabant, about the year 
500! but adds that, as it had been up- 
wards of one thousand years extinct, it was 
‘‘unnecessary’’ to say anything further 
upon it! 

¢ Mr. Thoms mentions another, of 
30,000 lines, in the Royal Library at Paris, 
for further particulars of which, and of 
other versions of the story, I beg to refer 
to his Early Prose Romances, vol. iii. 
1818, 
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known by the name of Godefroy de 
Bouillon, of which there was an edi- 
tion at Paris 1499, and several during 
the following century. In England 
Caxton printed it in 1481, under the 
title of ‘‘ The last Siege and Conquest 
of Jerusalem; ” and Wynkyn de 
Worde and Copland as “ Helyas 
Knight of the Swan.” From Copland’s 
edition it was reprinted in Thoms’s 
««Early Prose Romances.” It may be 
remarked, however, that this version 
does not enter upon the atchievements 
of Godefroy of Bouillon, which are 
stated in the titles of the French books, 
and that of Caxton, to form their 
principal subject: there must there- 
fore be a material difference between 
the compositions, though the biblio- 
graphers* have stated their identity. 

As it is not worth while to follow 
here the purely fabulous details of the 
romance respecting the Knight of the 
Swan, and his six brethren, who were 
actually transmuted into “‘ faire white 
swannes,” I will only further notice 
the fact that the history of the noble 
Helyas Knyght of the Swanne was, 
according to its title-page, ‘‘ newly 
translated out of Frenshe in to Eng- 
lysshe at th’instigacion of the puyssant 
and illustryous prince, Lord Edwarde 
Duke of Buckingham,” he being, ac- 
cording to the ‘Prologue of the 
Translatour,” a lineal descendant of 
the hero of the tale. That he was a 
lineal descendant of the Bohuns, the 
English Knights of the Swan, we have 
already seen. whether they really 
partook of the blood of the continental 
Knight I cannot determine, but I 
think it more probable that their first 
assumption of the Swan proceeded 
from some other distinct origin. 

In the Archeologia, vol. XXV. p. 
607, is.an interesting memoir, by Sir 
Henry Ellis, of Hugh de Cressingham, 
an able and warlike churchman in the 
time of Edward the First, who was 
slain whilst leading the English army 
against Wallace at the battle of Stir- 
ling, and upon whose body the Scots 
committed great indignities, in token 
of their special hatred. This memoir 
is given in illustration of an engraving 
of his Seal, which represents an irate 
Swan with expanded wings. A re- 


ference to Blomefield’s Norfolk, under 
Cressingham, explains why this emi- 
nent priest assumed that device. Cres- 
singham, which was doubtless his 
birthplace (he is described in the le- 
gend of the Seal as Hugh son of 
William of Cressingham), was a manor 
belonging to the family of Tony; and 
by Robert de Tony, the “ Knight of 
the Swan,”’ was the “ coninge clerke ” 
probably introduced to his employ- 
ments in the royal service. J.G.N, 





MONUMENT TO THE LATE REV. 
RICE REES, B.D. 


A Monumental Tablet, of Gothic 
design, executed by Mr. Thomas, of 
Lower Belgrave Place, London, has 
been lately set up in the church of 
Llandingat, at Llandovery, co. Car- 
marthen, to the memory of the Rev. 
Rice Ress, author of the excellent 
Essay on the Welsh Saints, who, ac- 
cording to his Memoir,t when engaged 
in several literary undertakings, and 
hastening to resume his official duties, 
died suddenly on the public road, near 
Newbridge, between Builthand Rhaya- 
der, co. Radnor. The inscription is 
in old English characters, and as fol- 
lows : 


‘“‘To the memory of the Rev. Rice 
Rees, B.D. Professor of Welsh, Classical 
Tutor and Librarian at St. David’s Col- 
lege, Lampeter, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s; who, by his pious, affable, and 
benevolent conduct, his official assiduity, 
his mental endowments, and literary at- 
tainments, became a bright ornament and 
an important character in the district 
whereof he was a native, and wherein he 
resided. Having attained to considerable 
eminence as a scholar and antiquary, he 
fell a victim to his official and literary en- 
gagements, and suddenly closed his short, 
though brilliant career, on the xx. day of 
May, MDCCCXXXIXx. aged XXXV. years. 
He was born at Tonn in this parish the 
xxx1. day of March, mpccci1it. and was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. David Rees, 
by his wife, Sarah, daughter of the late 
Mr. Rice Rees, of this town, who, to 
commemorate the worth of her beloved 
son, has affectionately caused this tablet 
to be erected.” 





* Brunet, Wats, Lowndes, &c. 
6 





tT See Gent. Mag. for July, 1839, p. 94. 
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Mr. UrBan, Cork, April 30. 

ALLOW wme to submit to your 
readers a few observations connected 
with the learned and interesting article 
on Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Amenities of 
Literature,” which so suitably opens 
your Magazine for this month. And 
I may, I know, anticipate your oft- 
tried indulgence, should I be seduced 
by any collateral association of thought 
or subject into an incidental digres- 
sion, as I proceed. 

The title, I there learn, for I have 
not seen the book, is declared by the 
venerable author to have been adopted 
from the Italian phrase “‘ La Lettera- 
tura Amena,” but I cannot divest 
myself of a persuasion, founded on the 
most striking analogy, that it was 
rather suggested by the ‘‘ Amenitates 
Litterarie, quibus varie Observationes, 
scripta item quedam Anecdota exhi- 
bentur,” of J. G. Schelhorn, published 
in successive numbers at Leipsig, 
from 1724 to 1731, and partly re- 
printed at Francfort in 1730. The 
whole constituted fourteen numbers, 
or seven full volumes, octavo, which 
were followed in 1737 by his ‘‘ Ameeni- 
tates Historie Ecclesiastice et Litte- 
rariz,”” in four volumes; and, as 
these works cannot be unknown to 
Mr. D’Israeli, and are not dissimilar 
in their purpose to his own, while 
identical in name, it is difficult to 
ascribe his chosen title to any other 
source. They were very popular pro- 
ductions during the last century, as 
literary, bibliographical, and anec- 
dotical repositories. The author, a 
most laborious compiler, born in 1694, 
died in 1773, and I have had frequent 
occasions to refer to his multifarious 
volumes in my addresses to this Maga- 
zine. 

Scheller’s (E. J. G.) “ Precepta 
Styli bene Latini, imprimis Cice- 
roniani,” &c. (1778, 2 vols. 8vo.) is 
quoted in proof of Cesar’s negligence 
of style and inaccuracies of language ; 
for which, however, we have much 
better authority than this German, 
whose own diction, correct, certainly, 
is heavy and inelegant. Asinius Pol- 
lio, according to Suetonius, (in Julio 
Cesare, cap. 56.) arraigned the great 
Dictator of carelessness, and, what is 
much worse, of bad faith, in the com- 
position of his Commentaries, ‘‘ pa- 
rum diligenter, parumque integra fide 
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compositos ;”’. adding that, had Cesar 
lived, he would have revised the hasty 
work. But Hirtius Pansa, who wrote 
the eighth or completing book of the 
Commentaries, though not denying 
the haste, by no means concurs in its 
alleged and censured consequence, 
«‘Ceteri quam bene et emendate, nos 
etiam quam facile atque celeriter, eos 
(Commentarios) confecerit, scimus,’”’ 
(Lib. viii. cap. 1.) Cicero’s eulogy is 
peculiarly expressive (in Bruto, cap. 
75,) “‘nudi sunt, recti, et venusti, 
omni ornatu orationis, tamquam veste, 
detracto,” a narrrative of unadorned 
beauty, likely to betray the tasteless 
or unwary into a hazardous imitation, 
from its seeming ease, but deterrent 
of any such attempt, he adds, to better 
judges. Fatal, too, we know, to many, 
has been the seductive simplicity of 
Addison’s style. Nor was Czsar’s 
eloquence less the theme of Cicero’s 
admiration, though Plutarch describes 
it as rather of a military character, 
“* \éyov dvdpés orpatiwrixod,” quite 
natural in a great soldier, more fa- 
miliar with the camp than the forum. 

Pollio’s animadversions, not only on 
Cesar, but on Cicero, as stated by 
Quintilian, lib. xii. cap. 1. and on 
Livy, to whom he imputes the pro- 
vincialisms of his birth-place—Pata- 
vinitas (Quintil. viii. 1.) whence flowed 
the expression patois,* show that he 
was very difficult of satisfaction as a 
critic. Still, he was among the most 
conspicuous personages of that zra so 
fruitful in distinguished men, the 
friend and patron of Virgil, who dedi- 
cated to him his fourth Eclogue, and 
of Horace, who inscribed to him the 
first Ode of his second book. He 
was, also, the first to institute a pub- 
lic library in Rome; but, though 
ranking high as an orator, he is ac- 
cused by M. Aper, one of the interlo- 
catorsin the Dialogue “‘ DeOratoribus”’ 
included in the works of Tacitus, (cap. 
21,) of an overweening affectation of 
antiquated language, pretty much like 
Lord Brougham, whom, however, it 
would be eminently unjust to subject 





* See Morhofius (D. G.) ‘* De Pata- 
vinitate Liviani...Urbanitate, et Pere- 
grinitate sermonis Latini,” &c. 1684, 4to. 
This curious dissertation is also appended 
to the Livy of Drakenborgius, 1738, 7 
vols, 4to. 
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to the consequent cenaure passed on 
Pollio, of being ‘‘ durus et siccus.” 

Cesar, as affirmed by Cicero, (De 
Officiis, lib. iii. 21,) had in constant 
utterance, ‘‘ semper in ore,” the poetic 
line or maxim alluded to in this 
month’s Magazine, (page 372, Ist 
column,) in relation to the dethrone- 
ment of James II. by King William. 
It is from Euripides : 


“"Eumep ‘yap ddixeiv xpi, tupavvidos 


mépt 
Kad\Ntorov dadixeiv: radd\a & ’evoeBew 
Xpewv. Pheenisse, 527. 


which Cicero, with just diffidence of 
his poetic faculty—incondite renders as 
follows :— 


‘* Nam si violandum est jus, regnandi 
gratia 

Violandum est: in aliis rebus pietatem 
colas.” 


In this pagan (would it were not a 
practically Christian !)sentence, crime, 
identical in moral character, may en- 
noble or pollute, as measured by the 
grandeur of its object and scale of 
transgression, exalting the great de- 
spoiler, the insatiate conqueror, or un- 
scrupulous aspirant to a throne, into 
a hero, and consigning the humbler 
pursuivant in the same course, branded 
with infamy, to the executioner. But 
the Scythian orator, we are told by 
Quintus Curtius, (lib. vii. 8,) in his 
rather uncourtly address to Alexander, 
disallowed the distinction, and assimi- 
lated the criminals—*“ At tu, qui te 
gloriaris ad latrones persequendos ve- 
nire, Omnium gentium quas adisti, 
latro es.”” And, in more comprehen- 
sive enunciation of the -truth, St. Au- 
gustin, De Civitate Dei, lib. iv. cap. 4, 
asks, ‘“‘Remota justitia, quid sunt 
bella nisi latrocinia magna ?” 

The hyperborean delegate, we may 
well believe, never pronounced the 
discourse ascribed to him by the his- 
torian of Alexander, whose florid and 
rhetorical composition has greatly im- 
paired the authority of his narrative, 
compared with that of his Greek rival 
Arrian.—Dr. Robertson, in his “ Dis- 
quisitions on India,” only cites Cur- 
tius, as I recollect, but once; and yet, 
the late Sir Alexander Burnes, in trac- 
ing the mighty conqueror’s Indian 
path, (see the Obituary of this month’s 
Magazine, page 435,) found him gene- 
rally correct in his geographical posi- 





tions (‘‘ Lieutenant Burnes’s Voyage 
up the Indus, Bockara,” &c. 1834, 
3 vols. 8vo.) 

The curious particulars of Father 
Hardouin’s literary hallucination, re- 
counted at page 352, were substantially 
given in this journal for November 
1838, page 475. But, in reference to 
the present article, I beg to remark 
that the designation of Pére Provencal 
should be Pére Provincial, the local or 
national head of the Jesuits, the dura- 
tion of whose office, as in other re- 
ligious communities, was four years. 
This Superior, at the date of Har- 
douin’s involuntary retractation, the 
27th December 1708, was Michel Le 
Tellier, who shortly after succeeded 
the famous Pére La Chaise as the 
Confessor of Louis XIV. He had, 
many years previously (1678,) been 
chosen by Huet and Bossuet to com- 
ment Quintus Curtius, ‘‘ in usum Del- 
phini,” and the edition is one of the 
most esteemed of the collection. 
Another of the subscribers to Har- 
douin’s recantation, was the historian 
Father Daniel, whose answer to the 
*« Lettres Provinciales,”’ underthe title of 
«« Entretiens de Cléandre et d’Eudoxe,”’ 
(1694, 12mo.) deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. His history 
of France, on the other hand, en- 
joyed, for some time, a higher reputa- 
tion than it was entitled to, its princi- 
pal merit consisting in military details, 
little to be expected from a_ priest, 
though the Chevalier Folard had a 
high opinion of this Jesuit’s ‘ Histoire 
de la Milice Francaise,” 1721, 2 vols. 
4to. The portion of his French his- 
tory embracing the reign of ‘‘ le Grand 
Henri,”’ is, it must be acknowledged, 
deeply impregnated with the preju- 
dices of his Order against that sove- 
reign, the lustre of whose memory, 
though not unclouded, has always 
struck me as still more resplendent in 
traditional than historic fame and 
popularity. 

The concluding line of our eccentric 
Jesuit’s epitaph, I perceive, is omitted, 
*¢ Verbo dicam, hic jacet Harduinus.” 
This ingenious composition was long 
attributed to Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester ; but the author certainly 
was the Professor Jacob Vernet, of 
Geneva, who died at the great age of 
91, in 1789. He had been the friend 
of Rousseau, who mentions him in his 
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Confessions, (livre viii.) but with 
whom he quarrelled in consequence of 
the ‘‘ Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard,” in Rousseau’s Emile. M. 
de Boze had no share in writing the 
inscription; and the paradoxical Father 
died the 3rd, not the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, 1729. In reply to the doubt ex- 
pressed in the note to page 355, I can 
say that the article of Hardouin is in 
Chaiffepié, translated, with some addi- 
tions, from the great English Histori- 
cal Dictionary, compiled by Birch, 
Lockman, Desmaiseaux, and others. 
At page 356, the learned visionary is 
named “ Le Pére de la petite maison,” 
which is without meaning, and should 
be “‘ des petites maisons,”’ the familiar 
appellation of a madhouse, or lunatic 
hospital. And, relative to his edition 
of the elder Pliny, the depreciatory 
judgment—an unjust one, I may ven- 
ture to add,—of Drakenborgius, the 
erudite commentator of Livy and Silius 
Italicus, will be seen in the pre-cited 
article of the Gent. Mag. for Novem- 
ber 1838. The remaining portions of 
the review not only do not demand 
animadversion, but call for marked ap- 
probation. 


The sphere of action and influence 
exercised by the Jesuits for above two 
centuries, was so comprehensive, that 
deeds and persons utterly foreign to 
the society have been attributed to 
them. Some instances of these errors 
have been occasionally indicated in 
this Magazine, and one, in another 
journal, has just now casually attract- 
ed my attention, which, from its 
source and subject, I shall, I trust, be 
excused for here noticing. In No. 57 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review, re- 
cently published, at page 97, under the 
head of ‘‘ Letters of Henry IV.” it is 
asserted, that Matthieu, the histori- 
ographer of that monarch, was a 
Jesuit, which is quite unfounded ; for 
he was a married man, the father of a 
family, and never engaged in holy 
orders. The reviewer obviously con- 
founds him with a Jesuit of that 
name, but a Spaniard by birth, and 
one of the most prominent agitators of 
the day in the cause of the League, 
whom that association despatched, in 
1591, with an offer of the crown, then 
dubiously contested by Henry IV. 
still a Huguenot, to Philip of Spain, 
for his daughter,* in the expectation of 








* This was Isabella, whose mother Elizabeth, Philip’s third wife, was eldest sister 
of Henry III., on whose death, and consequent extinction of the Valois branch of roy- 
alty, the French crown would devolve, by direct right of succession, to Isabella, if not 
debarred by the ungallant interdict of the Salic Law, of a people, where, says Sterne, 
*¢ nothing but the monarchy is Salique.” She was Philip’s favorite child; but, al- 
though the Duke of Nevers, (Louis de Gonzague,) in his ‘‘ Traité dela Prise des 
Armes,’’ (Mémoires, tome 1, 1665, folio,) makes the appropriate distinction, and af- 
firms that she was loved as a daughter, while respected as a woman, by her father— 
‘* qui aimoit comme fille, en la respectant comme femme,’’ the calumny which, 
with a foul perversion of the purest of attachments, sought to asperse the memory of 
Cicero, and estrange the character of his affection for Tullia, did not spare the 
Spanish monarch. The general tenor, however, of Isabella’s life, so contrasted with 
that of Julia, or the Duchess of Berri, whose fathers, Augustus, and Philip of Orleans, 
were exposed to the same suspicion, equally groundless I believe, fully shielded her 
from the imputation. Brantome, (Dames Illustres, 4°™¢ Discours,) dwells intensely 
on her and his sister Catharine’s praise. He calls them ‘“ des honnestes et vertueuses 
infantes,’’ and Isabella, in particular, ‘‘ une trés belle princesse,” though, in the ludi- 
crous exhibitions connected with the history of the Holy League, she is made to say, 


‘* Pourtant je suis brunette, 
Amy, n’en prenez émoy, 
Car autant aimer souhaitte 
Qu’une plus blanche que moi.”’ 


Satyre Menippée, p. 79, ed. Elzevir, 1664. 


She was five years older than her destined consort, the Duke of Guise, (1566—1571,) 
but her father was twelve years younger than his second wife, our Mary (1515—1527), 
and Elizabeth long encouraged the addresses of Alencon (or Anjou,) her junior by 
above twenty years (1533—1554.) Isabella subsequently married the Archduke 
Albert, son of the Emperor Maximilian II. and in 1597 she was appointed to the go-, 
vernment of the Low Countries, where she continued till her decease in 1633, much 
respected in that arduous period of administration. To her tempered firmness and 
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her espousing the young Duke of 
Guise. (See Journal de Henri IV. 
tome i. p. 150.) The prefix of P, 
equally to both, one designating Pere, 
and the other Pierre, the historian’s 
christian name, will account for the 
misconception. The latter, too, was 
originally a zealous leaguer, but, on 
Henry’s professed conversion, em- 
braced his cause with equal warmth ; 
and surely, the Catholic majority of 
France had as fair a right to interdict 
the throne to a Protestant, as the Pro- 
testants of England to exclude Catho- 
lics from theirs; though we generally 
find, in the contrasted appreciation of 
~ history, this act, germain in principle, 
applauded on one side, and reprobated 
on the other. (See Gent. Mag. for 
November 1839, p. 481.) 

Pursuing a little further the con- 
tents of your Magazine, Mr. Urban, 
I think it right to mark an error, pos- 
sibly of the press, at p. 384, where 
Jeanne D’Albret, is called D’Albert— 
very different families; for the latter 
was scarcely known till the reign of 
Louis XIII. as may be seen in the 
Gent. Mag. for September 1840, p. 
251, and would have little chance, 
truly, of an alliance with the heiress of 
Navarre. Its historical founder was 
Charles D’Albert, who, from “ un fort 
mince gentilhomme,” became Consta- 
bleofFrance,&c. His recommendation 
to royal favour was the congeniality of 
pursuit, and peculiar skill in falconry; 
as Chancellor Hatton owed his eleva- 


The family D’ Albret. 
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tion, under our Elizabeth, more, it is 
said, to his superiority in dancing than 
to legal science, or kindred blood ; and 
Chamillard, raised to the highest mi- 
nisterial employments by Louis XIV. 
from 1701 to 1708, obtained that 
monarch’s notice by his excellence at 
billiards, which, contrasted with his 
imputed administrative incapacity, 
suggested the following epigraph, or 
rather, epigram :— 


*¢ Ci-git le fameux Chamillard, 
De son roi le protonotaire, 
Qui fut un héro au billard, 
Un zéro dans le minist¢re.” 


The illustrious house of D’Albret ex- 
pired in Jeanne; for the subsequent 
bearers of the name, among whom we 
reckon the Maréchal D’Albret and 
his wife, the friends of Madame de 
Sévigné, and protectors of Madame de 
Maintenon’s desolate youth, were of a 
spurious, though legitimized branch. 
Some incidental! anecdotes of Henry’s 
mother, this Jeanne, will be found in 
the Gent. Mag. for December 1838, 
p- 588, and January 1841, p. 32, not 
destitute of interest. But, see her 
** Mémoires par Madlle. Vauviller, 
Paris 1819, 3 vols. 8vo.”’ 

M. Millon’s positive maintenance, 
at p. 383, of the assassination of 
Pichegru, instead of his suicide, de- 
serves little faith, as, from much bet- 
ter grounds of information, it would 
be easy to prove; nor is his mode of 
self-strangulation without recorded 








conciliation of action may be mainly ascribed the maintenance of the Austrian rule, 
Spanish, or German, in the preserved Belgian provinces, as appears from the Annals 
of Grotius, Strada, Khewenhiiller, Watson, and Schiller. (Geschichte des Abfalls 
der Vereinigten Niederlande.) 

Isabella was also, we know, put forward as a legitimate claimant of the English 
throne, in the famous ‘‘ Conference about the next succession to the Crown, by R. 
Doleman,” in right of descent from John of Gaunt, the Tudor line of succession from 
him being spurious. A singular concurrence of pretensions to both the French and 
English thrones! We are likewise told that, during the siege of Ostend, she made a 
vow never to change her body-linen until its surrender; and, though we are not in- 
formed when she thus bound herself, we do know, that she had to wait until the co- 
lour of her garment had acquired that soiled tint distinguished by her name—Jsabelle, 
The memorable siege lasted three years, three months and three days, from the 11th 
June 1601, to the 14th Sept. 1604, at the sacrifice, on both sides, of 130,000 men, 
and expenditure of 800,000 cannon balls, the explosion of which, it is said, was 
sometimes even heardin London. The captor, Spinola, like Sylla, was thirty years 
old before he assumed the military habit, of which he became so bright an ornament ; 
but betrayed, as he conceived, by his Court, his last mournful words were ‘* Me han 
quittado la honra.’’ He died in September 1630, unmarried, like his opponent in 


war and rival in fame, Maurice of Nassau; so that their names may be added to those 
of renown, enumerated in this Magazine for November 1841, p. 487, of whom no 
direct descendants exist ; but they are collaterally represented, Spinola, by a Grandee 
of Spain, and Maurice, by the King of the Netherlands. 
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analogy. Tacitus, (Annal. vi. 14,) in 
relating the consequences of a disco- 
vered plot during the secession of 
Tiberius at Caprea, (U. C. 786,) 
states that one of the conspirators, 
«* Julius Celsus, in vinculis laxatam ca- 
tenam et circumdatam in diversum 
tendens, suam ipse cervicem perfregit.”’ 
And truly observed Napoleon at St. 
Helena, ‘‘ Son Ame forte ne put envi- 
sager l’infamie du supplice: il déses- 
péra de ma cléménce ou la dédaigna,” 
words, not less authentic in fact, than 
forcibleinexpression. Moreausimilarly 
disdained the offered remission of his 
sentence, which, had it been death, he 
was prepared to anticipate, and repel 
the imposed obligation of humiliating 
mercy—‘‘ ne pouvant souffrir que Bo- 
naparte l’accablat du poids de son 
pardon.’’ (Bignon, tome iii. 413.) 
It was on that occasion, that Clavier 
(Etienne), one of Moreau’s appointed 
judges, when assured by Murat, on 
the part of Bonaparte, that the tribunal 
might, in all security of conscience and 
result, capitally convict the accused, 
because the First Consul wasdetermin- 
ed to extend to him the prerogative of 
pardon,—‘‘ de lui faire grace,” re- 
plied, with noble indignation, ‘‘ But 
who will pardon us?—Et qui nous 
fera grace & nous?” Clavier was 
deeply read in Greek literature, as his 
** Histoire des Premiers Temps de la 
Gréce,”’ and various translations, cer- 
tify. He died in 1817, leaving a 
daughter married to the celebrated 
Paul Louis Courier, (Gent. Mag. for 
November 1839, p. 474,) equally emi- 
nent as a Hellenist, but of bitterest 
causticity ofcharacter, pen, andtongue, 
which probably caused his death by 
assassination, in April 1825. 

Clavier’s honourable conduct was 
pursued with equal independance and 
conscientious energy by M. Suard, 
one of the most elegant writers of his 
day, and proprietor of the ‘ Publi- 
ciste,” a periodical of highest repute 
and influence, in which Napoleon, 
then (1807) refulgent in omnipotence 
of might and glory, seductively so- 
licited Suard, whose most eminent 
disciple is the present real, though not 
ostensible, head of the French Ministry, 
M. Guizot, to insert, not only the 
justification of Moreau’s impeachment, 
but the vindication of the Duke of 
Enghien’s death. M. Suard’s answer 
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to Maret, Duke of Bassano, through 
whom the imperial desire was com- 
municated, was, that at his advanced 
years (71) he could not change the 
conviction or expression of his long- 
formed principles. ‘‘ Je n’ai jamais 
fait le sacrifice de mon sentiment, et 
de ma pensée: mon caractére ne s’est 
pas assoupli avec l’age, et je voudrais 
achever ma carriére comme je l’ai 
parcourue.” But, though Maret 
assured him that the Emperor did 
justice to his motives, the refusal was 
painfully visited on him not long after. 
In a previous personal communication 
with Napoleon, the subject of dis- 
course turning on Tacitus, the 
Emperor arraigned him as a malignant 
calumniator of the Roman Sovereigns, 
more especially of Nero. ‘‘ Le peuple 
Romain aimait ses empereurs,” said 
he, ‘‘ et l’on n’aime pas les monstres.” 
But, in the energetic expression of 
Chénier’s ‘‘ Tragédie de Tibére,”’ 


‘*Tacite en traits de flamme accuse nos 
Séjans ; 

Et son nom prononcé fait pdlir les 
tyrans.”’ 


These particulars are derived princi- 
pally from Garat’s ‘‘ Mémoires de 
Suard,” (tome ii. p. 428,) a work of 
some interest; butthe biographer’sown 
life was far more pregnant of events; 
for he acted a conspicuous part in the 
Revolution. It was he, who, as 
Minister of Justice, announced to 
Louis, on the 20th of January 1793, 
the fatal sentence which was executed 
the following day; and all the details 
of the interview between the royal 
victim and misnamed Minister, were 
subsequently circulated by the Abbé 
Edgworth—in whom my country may 
glory—a witness of the scene. They 
are emphatically confirmed by Garat 
himself, at page 341 of the second 
volume of this biography, where he 
says, ‘‘ Parmi tant de tétes tombées, 
nul en écoutant son arrét de mort, 
n’a élevé son Ame plus haut vers le 
ciel, nul n’a plus eu le maintien, non 
seulement de l’innocence, maisdela plus 
auguste vertu.” Such a homage, offered 
sO many years posterior to the occur- 
rence, and from such a source, fully 
justifies what the Count Alexandre de 
Tilly, (a gentleman not unknown to 
Lord Ashburton,) expressed of the 
virtuous monarch— 
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‘Tl ne sut que mourir, aimer et par- 
donner ; 
- §’il avait su punir, il aurait su regner.’’ 


At page 92 of his second volume, 
M. Garat states, that Anthony Hamil- 
ton “était né & Caen en Normandie, 
mais d’origine Anglaise. comme on 
peut le deviner a l’huymour (sic) des 
Mémoires de Grammont.” Here is a 
double error ; for that truly humourous 
author was neither born in Normandy, 
nor of English extraction. He was 
Irish by birth, and of Scotch descent ; 
but, educated from his infancy at 
Caen, it was his intellectual birth- 
place, to which he owed more than to 
his native Tyrone, as Alexander 
acknowledged that his obligations to 
Aristotle, his preceptor, were not less 
than to Philip, his father. ‘’Apis- 
roreAn S€ (avpdgov .... Kai dyaradv 
ovx ArTov Tod matpds, ws bv éxeivoy 
pev av, Sia rovrov S€ kadas Ea.” 
(Plutarch, in Alexandro, p. 1226, ed. 
1572.) Garat (D. I.) was uncle to the 
present subgovernor of the bank of 
France, whose wife is aunt of the 
too-celebrated Marie Capelle (Ma- 
dame Laffarge). 

There are several inaccuracies in 
the names of the Celtic vocabularies 
enumerated at page 392; but I shall 
only stop to notify the misnomer 
of M¢Cartain for M‘Curtin, whose 
two volumes, with that of Dr. O’Brien, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cloyne, 
were printed at Paris, in  con- 


sequence of the opposition then evinced 
to the cultivation of our native idiom, 
as adverse, it was apprehended, alike 
to the supremacy of England’s creed 
and dominion; but, for a more com- 
plete view of the subject, see Gent. 
Mag. for-October 1839, p. 380. 

In*the mortuary report of Pozzo di 
Borgo, (page 481,) it is erroneously 
stated, that he bore the address of 
congratulation to the National Con- 
vention; for, in fact, he never saw that 
famed body, having left France before 
its convocation, and remained absent 
until 1814, as he told me himself. 
(Gent. Mag. January, 1841, p. 32.) It 
should be the National Assembly, 
usually discriminated as the Con- 
stituant, or framer of the first of those 
ephemeral constitutions, sealed by 
unhallowed oaths, and emerging, like 
a conjuror’s puppets, only to be 
knocked on the head, which long in- 
volved the judicial action of the law 
in contradiction and confusion. During 
the brief existence of the Convention, 
hardly exceeding thirty-seven months 
—from 22d September 1792 to 26th 
October 1795—it issued not Jess than 
8363 decrees, in addition to the sub- 
sisting mass of legislation—an over- 
whelming weight, under which the 
Government imust, as it did, neces- 
sarily sink, like that of Rome. 
“‘Utque antehac flagitiis, ita tunc 
legibus laborabatur.”” Tacit. Annal. 
ii. 25.* 





* In a very recent and very interesting work, ‘‘ The United Irishmen, their Lives 





and Times,’’ by Dr. R. R. Madden, I find (vol. ii. p. 16) that, at the opening of the 
Convention in 1792, the two ill-fated brothers, natives of this city, Henry and John 
Sheares, were in Paris; but I can add, that they remained there to witness the royal 
execution of the ensuing January. My authority is Mr. O’Connell, who, on his 
return home at the end of that month, from the college of St. Omer, just then sup- 
pressed by a legislative decree, happened to be a passenger in the vessel that conveyed 
the brothers to England. He was then a youth of seventeen, and, deeply impressed 
with the loyalty inculcated at the college, heard, as he told me, with shrinking horror, 
the comments of his countrymen on the regicidal act, which, I know, he has never 
ceased to contemplate with similar feelings. His stay at St. Omer did not exceed 
sixteen months; and he had been sent there, like the children of all respectable 
Catholics, to whom their own college was then closed, for the completion of his 
education. 

In a preceding paragraph, (p. 14,) Mr. Fitz-Gibbon is described as at one time 
a ‘* struggling barrister,’’? which he never was in any sense; for business, from his 
first appearance at the bar in 1772, flowed abundantly into him; and about the period 
here indicated, his paternal estate exceeded five thousand pounds a-year, received for 
him by my father, as his banker, and, therefore, perfectly certified to me. It would 
be difficult to name a young barrister who pursued his profession, so rich in prospect 
and enjoyment. The first brief given to his father was by my grandfather, which was 
the source of long-continued friendship between the families. (See Burke’s 
Commoners, vol. 1. p. 670). In July 1797, a meeting tvok place between the two 
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Although for many years the ardent 
opponent of Napoleon, Pozzo di Borgo 
could not be insensible to the illustra- 
tion of his renowned compatriot ; 
and accordingly, in 1833, he con- 
tributed one thousand francs to the 
subscription for a monument to the 
Emperor at Ajacio; but, though not 
declined, like Rousseau’s, in 1770, for 
Voltaire, (Gent. Mag. Nov. 1838, p. 
476,) the offer obtained little credit for 
him. 

‘* Ah! qu’il est doux de plaindre 
Le sort d’un ennemi, quand il n’est plus 
a craindre,’’ 


were the words of Corneille, applied 
to this posthumous homage; and yet, 


the sacrifice of private feelings, in- 
tensely embittered by a long course of 
personal and political hostility, to 
any honourable impulse, is surely 
entitled to commendation. 

Yours, &c. J. R. 





Mr. Ursan, 


MY last letter (in the July number): 
made no reference to the subject of the 
St. Bartholomew medal, concerning 
which I was then waiting for informa- 
tion. My informant (a distinguished 
Irish clergyman) says, ‘I have the 
medal in my possession, procured for 
me at the mint in Rome, Dec. 17, 
1839, and which I can prove was got 








Sheares and FitzGibbon, then Chancellor, at the residence of my father, who was 
anxious to prevent the fate that he saw awaited these ardent young men; but the 
interview rather exasperated the alienation. Dr. Madden, (vol. ii. p. 173,) adduces 
from Gibbon, (vol. i. p. 113,) an instance of fraternal love under the Emperor 
Commodus, similar to that exhibited by John Sheares, who anxiously offered his own 
life provided he could save his brother’s, who was the father of a family. He might 
have added that, at the trial in 1803, of the brothers Polignac, the younger, Jules, 
then unmarried, was, in like manner, only solicitous for his brother Armand, as the 
father of young and dependent children. Jules is the unfortunate cause and victim 
of the Revolution of 1830. 

Dr. Madden erroneously calls the person generally known in former days as 
Chapel-burn Whaley, the drother-in law of FitzGibbon—it should be father-in-law— 
the brother of Lady Clare was the celebrated Jerusalem Whaley, and their father’s 
name was Chapel-Isod Whaley, changed from his acts into Chapel-burn, though he 
could sometimes relax into effusions of playful liberality, at least towards his family, 
as the following order on his bankers in favour of his wife, may shew. 


** Mr. Latouche—open your pouch, 
And give unto my darling, 
Five hundred pounds starling (sic) 
For which this will be your bailey, 
Signed, Chapel Isod Whaley.’’ 


The daughter of Surgeon Lawless, mentioned at page 149 of the second volume, is 
the wife of M. de Bausset, nephew of the learned Cardinal, and formerly Préfet du 
Palais of Napoleon, relative to whom he published two volumes of Mémoires. Her 
mother, whose maiden name was Coppinger, had large possessions in Languedoc. 
There are indeed few prominent characters in Dr. Madden’s publication unknown to 
me—many by personal acquaintance, though, in fecling and action, utterly opposed to 
their designs. Just then returned from France, my abode from boyhood, I was, 
indeed, solicited and expected to associate my name and fate with theirs ; but the im- 
pressive lessons of the great Revolution, by which I had suffered in purse and person, 
had not been lost on me; and I then thought, as I do now, that the meditated dis- 
memberment of the empire would be fatal alike to allits component parts. ‘‘ Septin- 
gentorum annorum fortuna disciplinaque compages hec coaluit, que convelli sine 
exitio convellentium non potuit.”” (Tacit. Hist. IV. 74.) 

I find in the Life of St. Vincent de Paul, by M. Abeille, that during the far more 
justifiable war of 1642, against the English Parliament, the Saint, one of the most 
benevolent of men, the precursor of Howard, our philanthropist, and founder of the 
Sisters of Charity, indignant at the sufferings of the Irish Catholics, strenuously, but 
unsuccessfully, urged Cardinal Richelieu to espouse their cause, offering a contribution 
of one hundred thousand crowns in support of it—a sum equivalent to 30,000/. of 
present value. I do not recollect, in our historians, any allusion to this interference 
on behalf of his persecuted brethren, by that admirable and truly sanctified personage ; 
nor is it mentioned by Dr. Butler in the Saint’s Life (19 July); it may, however, 
have escaped my attention. 
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there.’? The object may possibly be 
to keep up a series, but even on that 
ground it is not advisable, if animosi- 
ties are to be buried. Romanists 
might justly complain if anti-papisti- 
cal prints of the time of James II. 
were re-engraved at the present day. 
I could describe some of them, but the 
description itself would be injurious, 
and therefore it is best omitted. 

2. J. R. has mistaken my meaning 
in using the word convenient, which, 
in the language of the Elizabethan 
period, sometimes implies becoming or 
decent. It was for this simple reason 
that the latter part of the sentence was 
taken from M. Meiners rather than 
from Basnage. He is right in saying 
that there is no such book as the 
Epistles of Gregory [I. but the fact is, 
that Basnage, who is sparing of words 
in his marginal references, after citing 
Labbe’s Concilia, sometimes mentions 
only the special article referred to, 
with the volume and the page in sub- 
sequent quotations. 

3. The extract which J. R. has sup- 
plied from the Epistles of Gregory II. 
in the original Latin, appears rather 
to support my position by inference, 
unless I have mistaken its meaning. 
Does it not imply a permission to 
marry again, as the least of two evils? 
In advising self-denial (abstinere) Gre- 
gory recognises the obligation ensuing 
from the former union, else why was 
not the husband free at once to marry ? 
while by permitting another (nubat 
magis) as a less evil than licentious- 
ness, he allows of a dispensation 
under the peculiar circumstances. The 
words of the Summa area gloss, which 
argues retrospectively from sentiments 
then prevailing. 

The Council of Compiégne, which 
was held in the same century (757), 
supports my inference by one of its 
provisions. Macquer (ad annum) 
says, ‘On y fit dix-huit canons, dont 
la plapart regardent les mariages... 
La lépre est jugée une cause de disso- 
lution, avec permission a la partie 
saine de se remarier.”” The Canon 


Law now restricts this permission to 
betrothment, (see Inst. Juris Canon. 1. 
ii. tit. 10.) but Millot, who, as an 
ecclesiastic, should have some know- 
ledge of the subject, says, “les con- 
ciles de Verberie et de Compiégne 
avaient méme publié des canons fa- 
4 


On Divorce and re-Marriage. 
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vorables au divorce. Telle était la 
force des mceurs et des cofitumes 
contre la vraie doctrine de Jl’in- 
dissolubilité du mariage.” (Hist. 
Mod. i. 196.) The case of leprosy 
was certainly an extreme one; but, a 
case once allowed, the question be- 
comes one of degree rather than of 
principle. The repudiation of the 
daughter of Desiderius, king of Lom- 
bardy, by Charlemagne, though not 
an ecclesiastical act (for the marriage 
itself was concluded against the re- 
monstrances of Pope Adrian II.) 
shews the prevalence of custom in 
cases of disease. ‘‘ Charlemagne ré- 
pudia sa nouvelle femme, sujette & des 
infirmités sécrétes.”” (Millot, France, 
i. 108.) 

The Abbé de Feller, a zealous 
Romanist, speaking of the divorce of 
Teutherga by Lothaire, king of Lor- 
raine (862), on a charge of incest, and 
his marriage to Valdrade, says, ‘‘ Ce 
divorce est approuvé par deux conciles, 
l’un assemblé & Metz, l’autre & Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; soit que par de vaines rai- 
sons, Lothaire efit persuadé aux évé- 
ques, que son mariage n’étoit pas 
légitime; soit que dans ces tems 
d’ignorance, la doctrine de |’indis- 
solubilité ait souffert quelque obscurcis- 
sement.”? (De Feller, Dict. Hist. 1797, 
vol. v.art. LorHarrz.) Basnage con- 
siders that one of the first battles be- 
tween the Gallican church and the 
Papacy was fought on this ground. 
The Pope prevailed, but we shall find 
them at issue again in the seventeenth 
century, on the subject of nullifica- 
tion. 

Yet, in arguing for fact, we must 
remember that the fact itself must not 
be pressed unduly into consequences. 
The prohibition of second marriage 
may be hard, where the first is virtu- 
ally annihilated, but general evils must 
not be risked for the sake of allevia- 
tion in a few instances. There is a 
beautiful passage on the subject in 
Melancthon, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ An propter morbos contagiosos 
et incurabiles, ut propter leporam, di- 
vortium fieri possit ?”? (Loci Com- 
munes Theologici, vol. ii. p. 243-4, ed. 
Erlange, 1828,) from which, on ac- 
count of its length, I quote only one 
remark on the argument that persons 
afflicted with leprosy are the same as 
dead, ‘‘ Mortui non indigent hominum 
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auxilio, egrota persona adhuc indiget 
hominum auxilio: quare, quod ad 
vere amicitiz officia attinet, nondum 
est mortuz similis. Adhuc est caro 
tua.” 

4. The offer of Clement VII. to 
allow Henry VIII. an additional wife, 
has been admitted as a fact by four of 
our latest historians, all persons of 
research, and sufficiently impartial,— 
Mr. Turner, Sir J. Macintosh, Mr. 
Hallam, and Mr. Keightley. Nor is 
the firmness of Pius VII. under trying 
circumstances a reason why Clement, 
a pontiff of inferior character, should 
not have sought to compromise a dif- 
ficulty. If he could have been assured 
against the hostility of Charles V. 
there is no doubt that he would have 
granted Henry’s demand of a divorce ; 
and if expediency be admitted as a 
guide, there is no saying how far it 
may lead. J. R. has argued that 
Henry would not have declined the 
offer, on account of his attachment to 
Anne Boleyn; but may it not contra- 
riwise be argued, from his declining it, 
that a conscientious divorce was his 
object, at that period of the dispute? 
The offer will appear less improbable, 
when we consider that the power to 
allow of polygamy was maintained by 
Ludegna at the Council of Trent, in a 
disputation on clerical celibacy : 

** Advertendum est, quod Apostoli du- 
pliciter considerantur; uno modo, ut 
Apostoli; alio vero, ut rectores, et Ec- 
clesie gubernatores: advertendum insu- 
per, quod quecunque Apostoli, ut sic, 
considerati preeceperunt, aut statuerunt, 
immutabilia et indispensabilia sunt ; que 
vero, ut rectores et gubernatores Ecclesie 
ordinaverunt, aut statuerunt, pro ratione 
temporum, personarum, aut locorum, mu- 
tabilia sunt, aut dispensabilia. Verbi 
gratia, de polygamid dispensabilia, in- 
quam, per summum Pontificem, aut Ec- 
clesiam parem in gubernatione cum eis 
potestatem habentem.’’ (Labbe et Cos- 
sart, xiv. 1549. Quoted in Soames, 
Hist. of Reformation, iv. appendix to vol. 
i. 272.)* 

Hence, Mr. Urban, I should infer, 
in connection with passages in Lu- 





* Mr. Soames of course admits the fact 
of Clement’s offer, but I have laid no 
stress on his admission, for, as the pro- 
fessed advocate of the Reformation, he 
may pair off with its avowed enemy, Dr. 
Lingard. 

Gent. Maga. Vor. XVIII. 


Clement VII. and Polygamy. 
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ther’s writings, alluded to by J. R., 
that accommodating ideas about po- 
lygamy existed in that age. Whena 
person, however, does not avail him- 
self, in his own case, of the permission 
which he extends to others, his sin- 
cerity must be allowed, though his 
opinion be condemned. Such was the 
case with Luther, and in the last 
century with Martin Madan (whom 
the poet Cowper esteemed so highly), 
who, shocked as he was at one class 
of evils, which he has expressed under 
the sonorous Greek term Thelypthora, 
sought for a remedy in the opposite 
one of polygamy. Nor is it surprising 
that Luther, having witnessed a vi- 
cious celibacy, and revolting at the 
avowed preference of concubinage to 
marriage, in the case of the clergy, as 
declared at Nuremberg by Campegio, 
should mentally rush to the other ex- 
treme.t Reaction is the law of 
Nature, and its certainty ought to act 
as a warning, both to civil and eccle- 
siastical legislators, for, however dis- 
tant the time may be, it will inevitably 
occur. 

5. J. R. has argued against Cle- 
ment’s offer from the silence of Bas- 
nage ; but that writer only allots to the 
divorce some reflexions generales in his 
work, and his attention might not 
have been drawn to that particular 
point, for he reckons it in his preface, 
among matters ‘‘ qui ne sont pas es- 
sentielles & la Reforme.” But, to 
adduce a particular case, Basnage has 
missed an appropriate argument, at the 
outset of his work, which shews that 
too much stress must not be inferred 
from mere omission. At page 8, vol. 
i. when arguing that the Chrestus men- 
tioned by Suetonius (Claud. c. 25,) 





+ Campegio argued, that ‘it was a 
much greater fault in a priest to marry 
than to keep many concubines in his 
house ; for the married priest defends his 
conduct as right, whereas the other, who 
lives with a concubine, knows and admits 
that he is doing wrong’’!!! And “ he 
admitted that it was an usual thing for the 
German bishops to receive money from 
the ecclesiastics of their dioceses as the 
price of being allowed to keep harlots.” 
(Milner’s Church History, v. 185-6.) 
This passage corroborates the quotation 
from Erasmus, see July, p. 43, which 
J. R. would question. 

3 
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was Cuaist himself, only named er- 
roneously, what could have been so 
pertinent as the words of Tertullian, 
** Perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
avobis?”’ (Apol. c.3.) Yet he makes 
no allusion to them, although, as he 
occasionally quotes Tertullian, and 
even the Apology, the passage had, 
probably, passed formerly under his 
eye, but now escaped his memory. 

If silence necessarily implies dis- 
belief, Dr. Lingard has rejected a story 
extremely honourable to Queen Mary, 
whom it was his object to praise, as 
much as it is a Protestant’s to eulogise 
Elizabeth. I mean the execution of 
Lord Stourton (ancestor to the noble 
Romanist family) for the murder of the 
Hargills; the petitions for whose par- 
don “‘ were conscientiously rejected by 
Mary,” and the only favour allowed 
him was to be hanged with a silken 
halter, which Sir J. Macintosh calls 
‘*a trophy of the victory of justice over 
dishonoured and abused rank.’”’ Are 
we positively to infer, from the reve- 
rend historian’s silence, that he dis- 
believes the story ?* 

6. It might appear, and seems to 
have been argued, that the coronation 
of Josephine as Empress, and therefore 
as Napoleon’s wife, gave his marriage 
the highest possible sanction. But the 
argument, if adduced, was overruled, 
and perhaps the vanity of Napoleon, in 
putting the crown on his own head 
and on Josephine’s, with his own 
hands, deprived it of its greatest force ; 
else, if he had suffered the Pope to 
perform the whole ceremony, it would 
have been equivalent to a papal re- 





* The fourth volume of the Parker 
Society’s publications, containing Roger 
Hutchinson's works, edited by Mr. Bruce, 
has just appeared. That gentleman, 
whose researches will be well known in 
English history, has shewn that the story 
of Cranmer's compelling Edward VI. to 
sign the warrant for Joan Bocher’s execu- 
tion is untrue, for it was signed by 
neither, but was an act of the Council, 
where the King was not present. It has 
hitherto obtained credence, on the au- 
thority of Fox, the Martyrologist, whose 
honesty is apparent, from his relating a 
story injurious to Cranmer. A writer 
may be veracious from admitting only 
what he believes to be true, but erroneous 
from relating what proves not to be true. 
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newal of their marriage. M. Millon, 
the continuator of Millot, professor of 
the Faculty of Letters at Paris, says, 

‘* En vain, une union légitime, scellée 
par la solennité du couronnement, avait- 
elle associé le sort de Josephine a celui de 
Napoléon.,..un sénatus-consulte du 16 
Decembre 1809, déclare dissous son 
mariage avec l’impératrice Josephine. 
L’église fiéchit 4 son tour: J’officialit éde 
Paris prononga la nullité du mariage, 
quand au lien spirituel.”” (Hist. de France, 
iii. 417.) 

If my former remark was made 
** from unacquaintance with the sub- 
ject,” it had at least the authority of 
a French historian. 

The refusal of Pius VII. to annul 
the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte 
was consistent with the principles of 
the Papacy, expressed nearly two 
centuries before, while the conduct of 
Napoleon was in accordance with that 
of the old French Monarchy, as well 
as with the acts of the Gallican church. 
To this collision of Gallican and Papat 
sentiments I have already alluded 
under the third head, after speaking of 
the marriages of Lothaire. Macquer, 
the French ecclesiastical historian, re- 
lates it as follows : 


‘‘Le mariage de Gaston de France, 
contracté en 1632, avec Marguerite de 
Lorraine, sans le consentement du Roi, 
occasionna un décret de J’assemblée 
générale du clergé de France, qui déclare 
nuls les mariages des Princes du sang, 
sur-tout des plus proches heritiers de la 
couronne, contractés contre la volonté du 
Roi, ou méme sans son agrément. Ce 
décret est du 7 Juillet; quelques Auteurs 
le rejettent au 13 Septembre. Louis XIII. 
envoya a ce sujet l’Evéque de Montpellier 
& Rome, mais ce Prelat ne trouva pas le 
Pape du sentiment du clergé de France. 
La Faculté de Louvain n’en avoit pas été 
non plus.’”? (Macquer, ad an. 1635.) 


It is earnestly to be hoped, that the 
question now pending about Presby- 
terian marriages in Ireland will be 
speedily and equitably settled; for if 
the settlement be delayed much 
domestic misery must ensue, and a 
door will be opened to perfidiousness, 
of which some natures will too readily 
avail themselves. The story of 


Cromwell’s having the marriage of 
his daughter to Lord Falconberg so- 
lemnised according to the dropped 
Liturgical form, is well known, 
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There is a remarkable instance in 
German history, of a technical principle 
being made use of to dissolve one 
marriage and contract another,—that 
of the eccentric Duke of Mecklenburg, 
Christian- Louis. 

** [Il] se maria en 1650, avec sa cousine- 
germaine Christine-Margueritede Gustron, 
avec laquelle n’ayant pu gouter les 
douceurs d’un mariage tranquille et fécond, 
il laissa son état entre les mains de 
quelques concillers, et s’en alla en France, 
ou il se fit s¢éparer d’avec son epouse. Il 
prit une nouvelle alliance avec Isabelle- 
Angelique de Montmorenci, veuve du 
Duc de Chatillon, sceur du Maréchal de 
Luxembourg. Le mariage avoit quelque 
difficulté, & cause que sa femme vivoit 
encore; la difference de religion y étoit 
un autre obstacle. Le Cardinal Barberini, 
et le Duc, y trouverent bientdt un rémede. 
Christian abjura le Lutheranisme le 29 
Octobre 1663, entre les mains de ce 
Prélat, qui faisoit fonction de commissaire 
du Pape dans cette cérémonie. Le 
lendemain il regut la confirmation ; on 
lui donna alors le nom de Louis; et le 
2 de Novembre le Cardinal le déclara 
dégagé de tout lien envers sa premitre 
femme, parceque le mariage s’étant fait 
dans un degré prohibé, sans prendre une 
dispense du Pape, 4 qui ce Prince, étant 
Lutherien, n’avoit eu garde la demander, 
il étoit absolument nul selon le Droit 
Catholique.” (La Martiniere, Contin. of 
Pufendorff, vol. iii. p. 343.) 

Without being sanguine as to 
judicial providences, it is impossible 
not to observe, that the duke met with 
the same unhappiness in his second 
marriage as in his first, and what 
else did he deserve? ‘Il ne vecit 
guére mieux avec sa seconde femme, 
qu’avec la premiére. II passa toute 
sa vie en France, malgré les desagré- 
mens que sa nouvelle Duchesse lui 
attira.” (Perhaps he was ashamed to 
return home.) ‘Il mourut 4 La Haye 
en 1692, sans avoir eu d’enfans de ses 
deux mariages.”’ (p. 344.) In justice 
he should have applied for a dispensa- 
tion for the previous marriage, as 
changing his religion; but his object 
lay the other way, and his case affords 
a strong moral warning, not to seek 
unjust remedies for personal incon- 
veniences, as all that is gained may be 
merely a repetition of them, without 
the consolation of acting uprightly, 
which, like Mercy, in Cowper’s ode, 
‘* Gives e’en affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot.’’ 


C. L. Duke of Mecklenburg.—Louis XII. 
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The second marriage of Louis XII. 
(which is fully detailed in Count 
Daru’s Histoire de Bretagne), was 
disappointed in respect of issue, the 
want of which was an alleged ground 
of his divorce from Jeanne de France, 
though a preference for Anne of 
Britanny was doubtless the real one. 
His issue by Anne was female, which 
could not inherit the French crown, 
and all that he gained was the marriage 
of a daughter to his successor, FrancisI. 
Every object, too, that Napoleon pro- 
fessed to have in the divorce of Jo- 
sephine was ultimately lost to him- 
self; and if her amiable mind could 
have conceived a malediction, that of 
Dido would have been almost prophetic 
in her mouth : 


‘* At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus Iii, 


Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna 
suorum 
Funera: nec, cum se sub leges pacis 


inique 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur.” 
Virg. Ain. iv. 615. 

If Henry VIII. had acted with 
greater patience, the death of Katharine 
would have released him sufficiently 
early from all embarrassments. In 
matters of conscience, precipitation is 
the worst adviser; for it plucks the 
fruit before it is duly ripe, on which 
its sweetness also depends. The 
advice of Doddridge to his pupils, 
‘Endeavour rather to follow than 
force Providence,”’ deserves to be re- 
membered in connection with these 
histories. 

7. J.R. has brought his usual re- 
search to the defence of Bossuet, but 
the matter at most is merely con- 
jectural, and it is difficult not to be- 
lieve that the prelate was actuated by 
malignancy in adducing such a con- 
struction, as well as by foulness in 
putting it. Indeed it would have been 
a wonder if he had quite escaped 
malignant feelings, when searching for 
every possible fault, as matter of 
argument. Something of a similar 
inference has been drawn, on the 
other side, in the case of Bishop 
Gardiner (see Mr. Soames’s note, 
vol. iv. p. 478), which I am disposed 
to reject, as all such charges are in- 
admissible, except on the most con- 
clusive evidence. 

With regard to Burnet’s acquiescence 
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in the idea of polygamy, J. R. seems 
not to be aware that such was not his 
latest opinion, for he changed his 
mind on the subject, and wrote to 
obviate the effect of his earlier senti- 
ments. (Own Times, vi. 340. note. 
Ed. 1823.) The Polygamia Triumphans 
of Leyser (which appears to have 
originated in the mistaken motive of 
friendship) was answered, within his 
own communion, by Brunsianus of 
Copenhagen, in his Polygamia Trium- 
phata, 1689, and his Monogamia 
Victriz, of the same date. De Feller 
says, ‘‘ On trouva dans les manuscrits 
de Lyserus une liste curieuse de tous 
les polygames de son siécle : ilest & 
croire que cette liste auroit été plus 
longue, si l’auteur y avoit fait entrer 
tous ceux qui n’ayant qu’une femme, 
vivent avec plusieurs.” To which 
should also have been appended a list 
of persons who, having made an 
engagement of celibacy, lived in viola- 
tion of it, while they remained in a 
creed which enjoined it. There is an 
affecting account of such a case in 
Miss H. M. Williams’s Letters, vol. iv. 
p- 99, though in justice I must add, 
that it could not possibly have been 
treated more kindly, after becoming 
known, than was actually done.* 
Reprehensible, indeed, as is the practice 
of divorce in some of the German 
states, the same evil virtually prevails 
in tramontane ones, where cicisbeism 
thinly veils the privilege of allowed 
adultery. 

8. The points alluded to by J. R. 
in the number for August require a 
few remarks, though to enter into 
them at length would task the patience 
of your readers too far. His observa- 
tions on witchcraft have partly antici- 
pated my own intended ones, but I 
cannot say, in this instance, pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. I much 
doubt that Geneva (judging from its 
territory) furnished one hundred and 
sixty thousand victims to the charge 
of witchcraft, or even so many cri- 





* Leyser was a good chess-player: on 
which De Feller observes, ‘‘ tous ces re- 
formateurs de la morale Chrétienne savent 
mieux jouer que raisonner.”” This must 
have sounded strangely in France, where 
one kind of piquet has derived its name 
(picquet-curé) from being a favourite 
game among the clergy. 


minals of every kind, from its existence 
as an independent state. But, on the 
other hand, I question the fact of six 
hundred sorcerers having been con- 
demned at Bordeaux in 1609, and 
most of them burned. (Voltaire, Louis 
XIV. c. xxxi.) Hutchinson pleads, 
that the Church of England has least 
to answer for in this matter (even while 
acknowledging the lamentable zeal of 
some of her clergy,) and it may easily 
be accounted for, from the clergy 
having set themselves earnestly to dis- 
cover impostures, and discredited 
cases of possession in the canons of 
1604. (Canon 72d.) Spé was preceded 
in the field of humanity by our own 
Reginald Scot, as may be seen in the 
address to the readers, in his ‘‘ Dis- 
covery of Witchcraft,” 1584, though 
foreign writers have given Spé the 
credit. The question, however, is not 
so much, who first opposed the 
delusion, for even earlier opponents are 
on record (as I hope to shew), but who 
had the courage to do so any where. 
De Feller, contrary to other authorities, 
has printed Sterzinger as Herzinger. 
g. J. R. remarks that “several 
Catholic states indignantly rejected” 
the introduction of the Inquisition. 
Llorente says, ‘‘ it is an incontestable 
fact, in the history of the Spanish 
Inquisition, that it was introduced 
entirely against the consent of the 
provinces, and only by the influence 
of the Dominican monks.” (c. vi.) 
The bishops of Lombardy were averse 
to it, as derogatory to their own power, 
(c. xix.) A Naval Inquisition was set 
on foot by Philip Il. and the Papal 
brief was granted in 1571, but it 
existed only for a short period, “as it 
was found to impede the progress of 
navigation.” (ibid.) Personal safety, 
however, had as much to do with the 
‘rejection of it in any country as 
humanity, since neither probity, nor 
even sanctity, was a protection against 
its grasp. ‘‘ During the time I re- 
mained in London, (says Llorente, 
preface, p. xix.) I heard some Catholics 
affirm, thatthe Inquisition was useful 
in Spain to preserve the Catholic 
faith, and that a similar establishment 
would have been useful in France.” 
He says distinctly, and the words 
might serve as a motto to his history, 
This tribunal wrought no conversion. 
Rabbi Joseph, whose Chronicles have 
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been published by the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee, feelingly terms 
Ferdinand and Isabella the wicked ones, 
and says, ‘This Isabella was a Satan 
in those days.” His denunciation of 
that otherwise amiable queen may 
claim to be forgiven, on the score of 
sympathy with his persecuted country- 
men. 

Theuncompromising Tertullian (who 
perhaps could not have been safely 
trusted with the power to persecute) 
has some memorable words on the 
subject of religious liberty. ‘‘ Videte 
enim, ne et hoc ad _irreligiositatis 
elogium concurrat, adimere libertatem 
religionis. Nemo se ab invito coli 
volet, ne homo quidem.”’ (Apol. c. 24.) 
The words of Osorio, ‘‘ Voluntarium 
enim sacrificium, non vi et malo 
coactum, ab hominibus expectat,”’ 
formerly quoted by J. R. are an echo 
of those of Rupert of Duytz, (who 
died in 1136,) ‘*Verus Deus non 
coacta sed spontanea servitia vult.” 
But if they are to be regarded as a 
plagiarism, it is to be wished that we 
had many more such plagiarisms. 

10. J. R. complains of my saying, 
at p. 60, that he “‘ called the condem- 
nation of Galileo a point of doctrine, 
and not of fact.”” But what are his 
own words? In the Magazine for 
April, p. 373, he had said, ‘‘ the Papal 
condemnation of the Newtonian or 
Copernican system contemplated the 
question still as one of doctrine—a 
defence of Scripture, as universally 
understood, and not as a point of 
abstract or scientific fact.” Now, 
Mr. Urban, 1 have shewn (July, p. 41) 
that the contrary was the case. He 
has evidently mistaken the meaning 
of my words, which were merely a 
condensation of his own. The fact of 
Galileo’s sentence has never been 
denied; the fact of his system was 
denied by the Romish examiners, who 
pronounced it absurd in philosophy, 
i. e. not philosophical fact. 

The word all, I perceive, has crept 
into the place of the, in the matter of 
the ‘‘ Catholic Universities,” but, 
though a verbal inaccuracy, it does not 
involve a very different sense. When 
J. R. says that ‘the Copernican 
system is taught in the Catholic Uni- 
versities,” the proposition is a general 
one; and he should have said some, 
or several, if he did not wish a general 
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construction to be drawn. The contrary 
assertion, strictly speaking, refers to 
about twenty-three years since, but 
whether any change has taken place 
in that time, we have yet to learn. 
With regard to Van Musschenbroek, 
I need merely say, that a single excep- 
tion (though it is held to prove a 
rule) vitiates an universal proposition, 
such as J. R. advanced, when he said, 
that ‘‘ the Newtonian philosophy was 
unaccepted in Protestant Europe, 
beyond its native limits,” so late as 
1738. The assertion was erroneous, 
and the exception is decisive. The 
comparison of M. Gregoire, (whom 
J.R. had eulogised, January, p. 33,) 
was expressed about the year 1826, 
and rests, not merely on his visit to 
England, but on his study of thesubject, 
when composing his History of Sects. 
To J. R.’s enumeration of Romanist 
Newtonians, I have the pleasure of 
adding the Barnabite Frisi, author of 
‘‘A Dissertation on the Figure of the 
Earth,” composed at the age of twenty- 
two, and who also helped to dispel the 
delusion of witchcraft in Lombardy, 
in the last century. Nor must 1 omit 
the name of Stay, whose Latin poems, 
on the Cartesian and Newtonian 
systems, (the latter illustrated by 
Boscovich,) gained him the esteem of 
Benedict XIV. and of subsequent popes, 
till Pius VII. in whose popedom he 
died in 1801.—With the rejection of 
the reformed calendar, the manner in 
which the Julian revision was treated 
by Cicero deserves to be mentioned. 
Millot, (whom I quote, pace scriptoris 
Corcagiensis,) thus expresses himself 
on that circumstance : 


‘‘Un ouvrage si digne d’éloges, fut 
censurée, comme tout ce qui choques les 
cotitumes et les idées vulgaires. Cicéron, 
plus capable que personne d’en sentir 
tout le mérite, en fit lui-méme l’objet de 
ses indécentes railleries. Entendant dire 
un jour qu’une certaine constellation de- 
vait se lever de lendemain : Oui, répondit- 
il, et par ordre de César. Cet orateur sa- 
crifiait tout 4 ses bons mots. Le vrai sage 
peut-il jamais se permettre l’injustice ?’’ 
(Hist. Ancienne, i. 308.) 

10. I would take the liberty of ask- 
ing J. R. whether at p. 135, col. 2. 
the word “ established”’ is the most be- 
coming, as the correction was promptly 
accepted by myself. De Feller re- 
gards the battle of Solbay, not as a 
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victory, but a defeat. He says, ‘‘ Gé- 
néralissime des deux armées navales 
de France et d’Angleterre en 1692, il 
[Jacques] fut vaincu par l’amiral 
Ruyter, mais il montra beaucoup de 
courage dans sa défaite.”’ Voltaire 
(Louis XIV. c. x.) though his language 
is less distinct, is of the same opinion. 
Millot, however, describes the battle 
with justice, when he only says, 
** cette bataille navalle, sans rien de- 
cider, comme tant d’autres, soutint 
Vhonneur du _ pavillon hollandais.” 
(Hist. Mod. iii. 321.) It was a great 
honour to the Dutch to fight such a 
battle, depressed as they were by the 
combination of their enemies, and the 
threatened invasion of their country,— 
and also to James, to maintain his 
position against a superior force. Mr. 
Grattan (Hist. of the Netherlands, p. 
284,) says, ‘‘ the glory of the day was 
divided, the victory doubtful ;”’ and 
Henault, ‘‘ On s’attribua l’avantage de 
part et de l’autre.” 

At this place, Mr. Urban, I may in- 
troduce a word on the subject of au- 
thorities. Gladly indeed would I of- 
fer such an extensive array of various 
citations as is done by Dr. David Ir- 
ving, in his Lives of Scottish Poets, 
or by your correspondent himself. But, 
to speak candidly, my wna capsula (to 
borrow an expression from Catullus) 
will not admit of it; and in this re- 
spect, the villani have great advan- 
tages over the pagani. But having read 
over nearly every page of the modern 
Dictionnaire Historique, 1 have grown 
as wary of it in some points as confi- 
dent in others, so that, when [I do 
quote it, it is from having no reason 
to suspect it. The least accurate ar- 
ticles are those on English history.* 
And with respect to Millot, an histo- 
rian must surely be citeable whom 
Chenier terms impartial et sage. (Litt. 
Francaise, p. 165.¢) From long use of 





* These writers, whatever may be their 
defects, must sometimes be put into the 
witness-box, and the truth elicited by 
cross-examination, and confronting with 
other testimonies, 

+ Chenier says, ‘‘ correct, impartial, et 
sage.’’ Butasthe word correct may al- 
lude to style (ewact is the usual term for 
accurate) I have not adduced it. In the 
Index, correct is misprinted court. 


Millot.— William III. and James IT. 
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his writings, I believe D’Alembert’s 
insidious eulogy to be false, and it is 
pretty well understood that this philo- 
sophical school were little scrupulous 
in their praise or their blame. But 
probably D’Alembert spoke the truth, 
when he said of Millot, ‘‘ que c’était 
Vhomme en qui il avait eu le moins de 
préventions et de prétensions.”’ There 
is an eloge of Millot, by M. Lingay, 
which was crowned by the Academy 
of Besancon in 1814. But a writer 
cannot be a general favourite among 
Romanists, who, though an ecclesi- 
astic, speaks of “‘ cette maxime ab- 
surde, qu’on ne doit pas garder la foi 
aur hérétiques, aux infideles,’’ — as 
* usage établi 4 Rome depuis plu- 
sieurs siécles.”” (Hist. Mod. ii. 157.) 

11. J. R. appears surprised that I 
have not acknowledged his praise of 
William. Valeat quantum valere po- 
test ; but indeed he charges dearly for 
it, when he only allows it at the ex- 
pense of his morality, which obliges 
me again to refer to the vindication of 
La Harpe, which I do most unwil- 
lingly, as it may seem pertinacious. 
But when J. R. eulogises James’s sa- 
crifice to conscience, he forgets, that 
this is only admissible on the ground 
of his dethronement being an abdica- 
tion, which language he rejects. The 
expulsion of a despot is no sacrifice to 
conscience on his part. And consci- 
entiousness without veracity is a 
solecism in morals ; for even Dr. Lin- 
gard admits ‘‘ the hollowness of his 
[James’s] pretensions to good faith and 
sincerity.” Yet let me be just to 
James; he did make a sacrifice to 
conscience, when he resigned all his 
commissions, with tears in his eyes, on 
the passing of the Test Act. Had the 
bill of exclusion been carried, James 
would have borne a naval reputation in 
history, as did Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal; but by succeeding to the throne, 
he only clouded his previous fame. 
The wholesome uses of adversity, how- 
ever, were not lost upon him; and, 
though the ascetic piety of his exile 
little harmonises with Protestant ideas, 
it was doubtless heartfelt, and ought 
to be appreciated accordingly. 

12. It is with more pleasure that I 
accept J. R’s. concurrence, in repro- 
bating the calumnious reports of Calvin, 
which, if set on foot by ‘‘a renegade 
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of his own sect,” have been too readily 
adopted and perpetuated in the Romish, 
—— in our own days by the 
ishop of Strasburg (M. Trevern), 
whom Mr. Faber designates as not 
peculiarly scrupulous about the mean 
of advancing the end. (Preface to 
Difficulties of Romanism, p. xxii.) 

In addition to the fact of Calvin’s 
not having received ordination in the 
church of Rome, whether Melancthon 
had is doubted by Mr. Scott, who 
thinks that what is vaguely said about 
his preaching, means only his lectur- 
ing as a professor. (Contin. of Milner, 
ii. 177.) Whether Knox had been or- 
dained or not, Drs. M‘Crie and Cooke 
are not agreed. But that the Reformers 
were influenced by mere matrimonial 
motives is not the truth, nor would 
your correspondent maintain it. Nei- 
ther was their marrying a ‘‘ desertion 
of their vows,’’ in the fair construction 
of the term. They left a system of 
which those vows formed a part, but, 
when they abandoned it, they were 
not bound by them. A Jew, for in- 
stance, who had made a vow of Naza- 
riteship, would not be bound by it 
after becoming a Christian. In all 
communities, there have been rene- 
gades from selfish motives ; and what- 
ever such change a man enters upon, 
the apostolical precept is necessary, 
both for peace and reputation, to be 
** fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
(Romans xiv. 5.) Your correspond- 
ent’s noble testimony to the disinter- 
estedness of Luther and Calvin de- 
mands my acknowledgment: and I 
may add, that the same spirit was 
evident in Melancthon, who gererous- 
ly writes to a fellow-sufferer, ‘‘ though 
the war is ruinous to my finances, yet, 
if you have need to take anything of 
-your friends, take it of me.” Maurice 
of Saxony remarked to his courtiers, 
that ‘‘he had never seen or experi- 
enced anything like Melancthon’s 
conduct, who was not only too disin- 
terested to ask for anything, but 
would not even accept it when offered.” 
Such conduct proved the Reformers to 
be worthy successors of Him, who 
said, od yap énr@ ta ipav, add’ ipas. 
(2 Cor. xii. 14.) A sentence which 
is unparalleled for delicacy combined 
with force, and which if it had occurred 
in Thucydides or Demosthenes, would 
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have been extolled as one of the richest 
gems of Grecian eloquence. 

I confess, Mr. Urban, 1 am asto- 
nished at your correspondent’s consi- 
dering ‘‘ Calvin’s persecuting spirit far 
more odious than any personal licen- 
tiousness ;” for persecution may arise 
from a mistaken principle, which li- 
centiousness cannot ; and besides, the 
evils of the former correct themselves, 
while those of the latter revive in 
every generation. The church of 
Rome, as she has practised the one, 
virtually enforces the other, on those 
whom she condemns to celibacy, and 
thus betrays them to a desertion of 
their vows. Blanco White says, 

‘*T have seen the most promising men 
of my university obtain country vicarages, 
with characters unimpeached, and hearts 
overflowing with hopes of usefulness. A 
virtuous wife would have confirmed and 
strengthened their purposes; but they 
were to live a life of angels in incelibacy. 
- +. Two I knew who died insane; 
hundreds might be found who avoid that 
fate by settled, systematic vice.’’ (Practi- 
cal and Internal Evidence, p. 138.) 


However, in speaking comparatively 
of persecution, great care must be 
taken not to defend it positively; nor 
are the excuses which may be found 
for individuals to be too much insist- 
ed upon, or the horror we feel at the 
evil itself may be gradually lessened. 

As for ‘the existing influence of 
both persuasions,” I have never un- 
derstood that Sir Humphrey Davy 
was a very competent judge; and Mr. 
Laing is a professed liberal, a class of 
persons who are very fond of depreci- 
ating every thing at home. Mr. Eus- 
tace (a Romanist traveller) speaking 
of the depraved state of morals in 
Italy, asks, ‘‘ May it not be ascribed 
to the corruptions of the national reli- 
gion, to the facility of absolution, and 
to the easy purchase of indulgences ?”” 
(Classical Tour, iii. 151.)* 

In the Magazine for January (p. 33.) 
J. R. has quoted the Abbé Morellet, as 
saying that Rabaut-Saint-Etienne 
became a retaliator on the Romanists; 
but his biographer, M. Boissy d’An- 





* Niebuhr ‘‘ more than once asserts, 
that he never felt himself so unshaken a 
Lutheran as in Rome.’’ Quart. Rey. 
no. 132, p. 542. 
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glas, (who for ten years had lived in 
the same house with him at Nimes,) 
asserts the contrary. 


“Tl n’est pas vrai qu’il ait persécuté 
les prétres de la religion qu’il ne profes- 
sait pas; il n’a jamais ni proposé ni ap- 
puyé aucune des lois sanglantes qui ont 
été prononcées contre eux; il a eu en 
horreur le fanatisme, et repoussé, quand 
il l’a pu, ses criminels et dangereux ef- 
forts: et quel homme de bien n’a pas dd 
le faire ? la religion de l’évangile, comme 
la loi naturelle, ne le proscrivent-elles 

naturellement? Mais il n’a jamais 
trouvé dans ce devoir le prétexte de la 
vengeance, et dans toutes occasions de sa 
vie il a été bienfaisant et juste.’’? (No- 
tice sur Rabaut, p. 42.) 


It is a pleasure, Mr. Urban, to my 
own mind, to find myself, in the course 
of this letter, sometimes agreeing with 
your erudite and able correspondent. 
If I seem to pass too hastily over the 
flattering terms in which he has spoken 
of myself, it is because, in accepting 
of his praise, 1 should also feel obliged 
to rebut his dispraise. But he will 
allow me to say, that his contributions 
will enrich your pages, if he can only 
avoid the error, into which his dis- 
tinguished countryman, Edmund 
Burke, also fell, 

‘¢ Who to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind.’’ 

For party communications have a 

doubly bad effect, in eliciting others of 

the same description. 


Yours, &c. CypwWELI. 





Mr. Urnsan, 

THE old church at Merrow, near 
Guildford, has been recently pulled 
down. 1 beg, asa humble respecter 
of antiquity, to call your attention to 
the fact ; first, because there was, as 
I understand, no declared necessity 
for the destruction on the ground of 
the insecurity of the building; and 
secondly, because there was, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the parties by 
whom it has been pulled down, no 
need of any additional church accom- 
modation. This latter fact is attested 
by’ the arrangement that the new 
church is to be built precisely of the 
same size as the old; and, even as to 
its architectural decoration, is to be, 
as near as possible, a fac-simile. What 
object is to be obtained by this imita- 
tion I do not distinctly see. The 
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whole interest of such a building con- 
sists in its being the identical one used 
by our forefathers, and the actual 
work of their hands. We do not want 
a model of York Minster, or an exact 
copy of the Parthenon—we want the 
towers of the one as they stand, and 
the columns of the other as they are. 

You will see a short description of 
Merrow in the third volume of Man- 
ning and Bray’s Surrey, page 61. It 
was one of the oldest churches in the 
county. It is true that the zigzag 
mouldings of the arch of the north 
door are to be relieved of their white- 
wash, and replaced; but the Norman 
columns of that door, and their sculp- 
tured capitals, together with other re- 
mains of its early architecture, such 
as the terminating heads of dripstones, 
&c. are to be cast away, although it is 
possible that they may, as I suspect, 
still be preserved for the ornamental 
rock-work of some gentleman’s gar- 
den. The font, too, which was of 
that early quadrilateral form, dimi- 
nishing towards its base, and resting 
on a central circular column, with 
small columns at its angles, has been 
recklessly destroyed. It was of stone, 
and is stated, in somewhat of house- 
maid’s phraseology, to have “come 
all to pieces ” on its removal. Now, 
we know what this generally implies, 
viz. that it was removed without any 
reference to its restoration, and, in 
point of fact, (whatever injuries it may 
previously have sustained,) mercilessly 
pulled *‘ to pieces,’”’ without the slight- 
est effort to preserve it. One is not 
imaginative enough, although in these 
our better days, to anticipate the lusi 
nature of a churchwarden or a village 
mason zealous to preserve even the 
most obviously interesting relic of the 
Norman chisel. The order for de- 
struction once sounded in vestry, they 
go unflinchingly, and by no very in- 
appropriate term, the ‘‘ whole hog” 
of desecration ; but we do expect to 
find archdeacons, and rural deans, and 
rectors, and vicars, and a sprinkling of 
country squires, making up in the mass 
an aggregate of taste sufficient to re- 
sist this levelling perversity. 

Entirely to pull down and destroy 
an ancient and somewhat curious 
church, when it has. not been pro- 
nounced unsafe, and when, even if 
pronounced unsafe, it might be ren- 
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dered by restoration fit for all purposes 
of public worship, is in sufficiently 
bad taste; but to do so when one has 
not even the utilitarian plea of want 
of room (a want which, did it exist, 
might be readily removed by the erec- 
tion of a transept or a side aisle), is 
really monstrous. In this case the 
organ of destructiveness has, if I am 
rightly informed, been developed in a 
somewhat high church quarter. The 
possession of ample and extraneous 
funds has been an exciting cause, and 
divine service is suspended for a 
twelvemonth or more, and the graves 
are desecrated, and piled with rubbish, 
and the monumental slabs in peril of 
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mutilation, in order that a “ prett 
model of a parish church ” (but whic 
is all the while an avowed plagiarism) 
may be seen of men passing to and fro 
at the fork of the Dorking and Leather- 
head roads. The deed is unhappily 
done ; and I would only, while holding 
it forth ‘as a warning for the fre, 
suggest that the east end of the south 
aisle, closed up not long since by the 
Onslow family in forming their vault, 
should be re-opened to the chancel and 
the aisle. They could have had no 
right to close it, excepting, at any 
rate, by agrating. | Yours, &c. 
Jouannutus AUBREY, 
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Mrs. Barry, the actress, a profile, 
by Sir G. Kneller. 21st Day, Lot 5. 
H. Cheney, esq. 5 guineas.—A sketch 
for the head of Britannia, in the great 
equestrian picture of King William at 
Hampton Court. Engraved. 

Boncourt, a celebrated French actor : 
and Mrs. Clive, by Worlidge: minia- 
tures. 18th Day, Lot 131. 

Mrs. Clive, the actress, with a music 

book: by Mr. J. Davison. 21st Day, 
* Lot 13. 231. 2s. B. Botfield, esq. M.P. 
—A present from her brother, Mr. 
James Raftor. Engraved by Great- 
batch in Bentley’s Walp. Correspond- 
ence, vol. III. 

Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, 1787. 11th Day, Lot 50. 
161. 16s, Countess of Wilton. 

Joseph Harris, the Comedian, in the 
character of Cardinal Wolsey. 18th 
Day, Lot 73. 51. H. R. Wiilett, esq. 
and since presented by him to the 
Garrick Club. 

Bashaw Bonneval, in crayons, b 
Liotard. 21st Day, Lot 74. 11.11s.6d. 

John Law, the inventor of the Mis- 
sisippi Scheme: in crayons, by Ro- 
salba. 21st Day, Lot 73. 181. 18s. 
Brown, 

Van Helmont, the chymist, copied 
by Muntz from the original by Sir P. 
Lely, at Ragley. 20th Day, Lot 95. 
61. 6s. Luxmoore. 

Mirza Abu! Hassan, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary from the Shah of Persia: by 
Lady Beechey. 14th Day, Lot 102. 
Presented by Adm. Lord Radstock to 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XVIII. 


Elizabeth-Laura Countess of Walde- 
grave, Aug. 15, 1811. 

Sir William Kiilegrew. This pic- 
ture was sold under the title of “A 
Portrait of Milton.” 21st Day, Lot 
7. 131. 2s. 6d. Bryant. It was also 
engraved for Milton in Waldron’s 
Biographical Museum. Mr. Carpen- 
ter has the original picture. 

“Sir Godfrey Kneller, as a young 
man, by himself.” 21st Day, Lot 67. 
50/.8s. Sell, for the Earl of Derby.— 
Mr. Robins here, as elsewhere, has 
converted the conjecture of Walpole’s 
Catalogue into a positive assertion. 
In the latter this picture is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ A young man, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller; quere, if not his own 
portrait? From the collection of Scla- 
ter Bacon, of Cambridgeshire.” 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, when young, 
by himself. 13th Day, Lot 30. 8/. 8s. 
Ear! of Derby. 

Congreve, the poet; a miniature. 
18th Day, Lot 142. 11. 10s, Lovegrove, 

Cowley the Poet, as a shepherd, 
with pipe and crook; by Sir Peter 
Lely. 11th Day, Lot 21. 105l. 
Seguier, for Sir R. Peel. Bought at 
the sale of Mr. Lovibonde’s property 
in 1776. 

The same, by Zincke, from Sir 
P. Lely. 14th Day, Lot 51. 631. 
Colnaghi. ‘‘Zincke studied under 
Boite, whom at length he not only 
surpassed, but rivalled Petitot. I 
have a head of Cowley by him, after 
Sir Peter Lely, which is allowed to 
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excel any single work of that charming 
enameller. ‘The impassioned glow of 
sentiment, the eyes swimming with 
youth and tenderness, and the natural 
fall of the long ringlets that flow round 
the unbuttoned collar,.are rendered 
with the most exquisite nature, and 
finished with elaborate care.””’ (Wal- 
pole, Anecdotes of Painting.) En- 
graved for Hurd’s edition of Cowley’s 
Works. 

John Dryden, the Poet, a small 
whole-length, seated, in a long peruke ; 
with a dog: at his elbow volumes of 
Hume, Montaigne, and Shakspere; 
an eagle holding a scroll, inscribed, 


Spernit humum fugiente penna. 


By Maubert. 22nd Day, Lot 1. 8/. 8s. 
Earl of Derby. 

Ben Jonson, the Poet, in oil colours, 
1604. 18th Day, Lot 134. 3/. 10s. 
Earl of Derby. 

Marivauz, the author'of Mariamne : 
a miniature in water-colours, by 
Liotard. 14th Day, Lot 12. Rev. 
Henry Harding. 

** Ogilby, the Poet.”” 20th Day, Lot 
111. 51. 15s. 6d. Rodd.—This pic- 
ture does not in the least resemble the 
fine portraits put forth by Ogilby, and 
so finely engraved by Faithorn. It is 
a very fine picture, probably by Van- 
dyck, but not Ogilby. 

Oldham, the Poet, a miniature in oil. 
18th Day, Lot 117. 21. C. Wentworth 
Dilke, esq. 

Mrs. Catharine Philips, the Poetess. 
21st Day, Lot 100. 6/. 6s. Strong. 
—From the collection of Charles Earl 
of Halifax. 

Margaret Smith, wife of Sir Charles 
Bingham, ‘‘an excellent paintress,” 
1794, by Hamilton. 11th Day, Lot110. 
1l.1s. Forster.—This was a print; but 
its curiosity lay in the following lines, 
written at the back by Horace Wal- 
pole :— 

Without a rival long on Painting’s throne, 

Urbino’s modest artist sat alone ; 

At last a British fair’s unerring eyes, [prize ; 

In five short moons, contest the glorious 

Raphael, by Genius nurs’d, by labour gain’d it ; 

Bingham but saw perfection, and attain’d it. 
H. W. 


Four drawings: one representing 
the father of Alexander Pope, as he 
lay dead, drawn by his father-in-law 
Samuel Cooper, bought by Richardson 
junior, at the sale of Mrs. Martha 
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Blount’s property, to whom Pope had 
bequeathed this and the three follow- 
ing, by John Richardson, senior, viz. 
Mrs. Editha Cooper, the mother of 
Pope; Mr. Pope, and Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke. 22nd Day, Lot 
72. 41. 10s.—‘* Pope’s mother was 
sister of Cooper’s wife. I have a 
drawing of Pope’s father as he lay dead 
in his bed, by his brother-in-law, 
Cooper. It was Mr. Pope’s.”’ (Wal- 
pole, Anecdotes of Painting.) 

Small oval portraits of Waller the 
Poet and Mr. Chiffinch, Privy Purse 
to Charles Il. by Riley. 2ist Day, 
Lot 107. 51. 15s. 6d. Strong. 


Pictures by Old Masters. 


Marriage of the Virgin, of the early 
German school, and suggested to be 
by Van Eyck. 22nd Day, Lot 125. 
241. 3s. Earl of Derby. 

Christ. crowned with Thorns; in- 
scribed IOANNES MALBODIVS INVENIT. 
20th Day, Lot 26. 9l. 9s. Blamire. 
—Christ,a whole-length figure, seated, 
and naked ; three half figures behind. 
Purchased at Mons. Hareng’s sale, 
1764. 

Head of the Saviour, by Carlo Dolce, 
in a frame of silver, gilt. 14th Day, 
Lot 22. 331. 12s. J. P. Bevan, esq. 

The Presentation in the Temple, by 
Rembrandt. 20th Day, Lot 100. 361. 
15s. Dommes.—Bought, together with 
the picture of Richard I. by Mieris, 
below mentioned, “from a very old 
gentlewoman, for whose grandfather 
they had been painted, and till then 
had never been taken out of their old 
black frames.”” (Catalogue of Straw- 
berry Hill.)—We have no doubt that 
these pictures were both painted by 
Braemer. .Since the continent has 
been opened, pictures of this class are 
much better understood than they were 
in the days of Gen. Guise and Hor. 
Walpole. 

Little Children presented to our Sa- 
viour ; on copper, by Sebastian Bour- 
don. 13th Day, Lot 15. 13. 13s. 
Robinson. 

Christ praying in the Garden, by 
Philippo Laura, from the collection of 
M. Julienne at Paris. 13th Day, Lot 
25. 101.108. Earl of Derby. 

Virgin and Child, from the picture 
by Domenicheno at Houghton, by John 
Davis, esq. of Watlington. 21st Day, 
Lot 68, 241. 3s. Russell. 
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Tobit burying the Dead, by Bene- 
detto Castiglione. 21st Day, Lot 95. 
221. 1s. Russiter. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony, a 
cabinet picture, by David Teniers. 13th 
Day, Lot 44. 451. 3s. Hume.—A 
very good specimen of the painter. 

Venus, from the picture by Annibale 
Caracci at Houghton, a miniature in 
enamel by Zincke. 14th Day, Lot 90. 
221. is. Archbald. 

Salmacius and Hermaphroditus, a 
miniature by Clinksted. 121. 1s. 6d. 
Zimmerman.—In a gold frame; pre- 
sented to Hor. Walpole by Mr. Chute 
of the Vine. 

Young Hercules with the Serpents, 
by Annibale Caracci. 13th Day, Lot 
28. 112. Earl of Derby. 

Richard I. prisoner to the Archduke 
of Austria: by Mieris. 20th Day, 
Lot 99. 441. 2s. Russell, 

Landscape, with Jacob travelling 
from Laban, by Salvator Rosa. 21st 
Day, Lot 47. 42/. Russell.—Pre- 
sented to Hor. Walpole by Sir Horace 
Mann: but not a Salvator. 

Landscape, Temple of Tivoli, water- 
falls, &c. by Gobbo Caracci. 21st 
Day, Lot 48. 35/. 14s. Russell. 

Landscape, mountainous scene, with 
tempest approaching, by Paul Briil. 
21st Day, Lot 50. 34/.13s. Thane. 

Holy Family, in a Landscape, on 
copper, by Van Artois, a pupil of Ru- 
bens. 2ist Day, Lot 57.' 427. Rus- 
sell.—From Sir Robert Walpole’s col- 
lection. 

A small Landscape, with man driv- 
ing a flock of sheep, and another lead- 
ing an ass up a hill, with castle in the 
distance, by Guspar Poussin. 21st 
Day, Lot 88. 271. 6s. Norton.—A le- 
gacy from Sir Horace Mann. 

Landscape, with ruins, and nymphs 
bathing, by’ Polemburg. 11th Day, 
Lot 11. 8l, 18s. 6d. Farrer. 

Landscape, with waggon and horses 
on a road, a castle in the distance: by 
Muntz. 21st Day, Lot 83. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Luxmoore.—* This picture is painted 
in encaustic, which this celebrated 
master improved, from Count Caylus’ 
rules.” 

The companion picture, a river 
scene, with fisherman. Lot 84, same 
price and purchaser. 

Sea-piece, a calm, vessels in port, 
with a man-of-war in the distance, by 
Backhuysen, 11th Day, Lot 17. 111. 11s. 
Chaplin. 
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A Battle-piece, in black and gold, 
by Callot. 13th Day, Lot48. 131. 2s. 6d. 
Wilkinson.—Purchased at Mrs, Stan- 
ley’s sale. 

A Dutch farmyard, by Van Goyen. 
13th Day, Lot 27. 13L 13s. Norton. 

Inside of a Flemish house, with 
groupes in conversation, and an old 
lady reposing in a chair; by Old 
Franks, 2ist Day, Lot 58. 111. 11s. 
Farrer. 

Two men cheating another at Cards ; 
by John Miel. 21st Day, Lot 87. 
231. 2s. Earl of Derby. 

Soldiers at Cards, by Vandyck, in 
the style of Teniers. 13th Day, Lot 
54. 231.48. Colnaghi.—From Lord 
Oxford’s collection; a very capital 
picture. 

Head of an Old Woman, by Ger- 
hard Douw. 13th Day, Lot 35. 
131. 13s. Norton. 

Exterior of a Kitchen, with girl 
scouring pots, a boy hanging up a 
bird-cage, and man in the doorway, 
by Watteau. 21st Day, Lot 82. 
351. 14s. J. P. Bevan, esq.—‘ This 
curious picture is considered ‘to be 
painted in the style of Rembrandt, 
rendering it a peculiar specimen of the 
master. It was originally in the col- 
lection of Mr. Cooke, Member for 
Middlesex.” 

A man and woman seated in a gar- 
den, by Watteau. 13th Day, Lot 36. 
40], 19s. Emery.—From Sir R. 
Walpole’s collection. 

Interior of a Cathedral, with a wo- 
man at confession, a small circular 
picture, by Henri Steinwick. 11th Day, 
Lot 10. 231. 2s. J. P. Bevan, esq. 

Interior of a Cathedral: by Cuyp and 
Delorne. 21st Day, Lot20. 36/. 15s. 
Luxmoore.—A legacy to Horace Wal- 
pole from Dr. Meyrick, of Isleworth. 

Interior of King’s College Chapel, 
by Canaletto. 20th Day. Lot 81. 
211. 10s. 6d. J. Beaumont, esq.— 
Mentioned by Walpole in his Anec- 
dotes of Painting, where (edit. 1827) 
Mr. Dallaway adds, ‘‘ of which Mr. 
Hawkins has a repetition.” 

View of the Hotel de Carnavalet, 
bati par du Cerceau, Rue Couleure St. 
Catharine, habité par Madame de Se- 
vigné, peint pour M. Horace Wal- 
pole, 1766, par Raguenet. 11th Day, 
Lot 18. 61. 6s. Colnaghi. 

The original Sketch of The Beggar’s 
Opera, by Hogarth. 20th Day, Lot 
113. 571, 15s. H. R. Willett, esq. 
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—tThis picture was painted for John 
Rich, the celebrated harlequin and 
theatrical manager, at whose sale it 
was purchased by Walpole. At the 
back is the following memorandum, in 
Walpole’s own handwriting : ‘‘ Sketch 
of the Beggaf’s Opera as first per- 
formed.—Macheath, in red, by Walker; 

Polly, kneeling, in white, by Miss Fen- 
ton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton; 
Lucy, in green, her face turned away, 
by Mrs, Iggleton ; Peachum, in black, 
by Hippisley; Lockit, by Hall. 
Among the audience on the left hand, 
Sir Thomas Robinson, of Rookesby, a 
tall gentleman with a long lean face; 
on the right Sir Robert Fagge, profile, 
a fat man with short grey hair, much 
known at Newmarket. H.W.” 

Portrait of Sarah Malcolm, taken 
the day before her execution, by Ho- 
garth. 18th Day, Lot 72. 241. 3s. 
Cochrane for C. K. Sharpe, esq.—En- 
graved by Hogarth for himself, and in 
several copies. 

The Rehearsal of an Opera, by Se- 
bastian Ricci. 20th Day, Lot 115. 
12/7. 12s. Norton.—‘‘ Purchased at 
the sale of the property of John Duke 
of Argyle, who bought it at that of 
Charles Stanhope, esq. Nicolinistands 
in front, Mrs. Toft is at the harpsi- 
chord, Margarita is sitting in black ; 
and the gentleman in blue, with a 
patch on one eye, standing next her, 
a Sir Robert Rich, father of Elizabeth 
Lady Lyttelton; the landscape is by 
Marco Ricco.”—We cannot omit to 
mention, that in one of the articles on 
Strawberry Hill in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, and reprinted by Mr. Robins as an 
introduction to his Catalogue, this Picture 
is directly attributed to Hogarth. The 
cut which accompanied that article is 
shockingly unlike the picture, and such 
indeed is the general character of 
what Mr. Robins calls the “ spirited 
illustrations ” of Mr. Alfr. Delamotte. 

The Triumph of Riches, and the 
Triumph of Poverty, drawn by Frede- 
rick Zucchero after Holbein. 20th 
Day, Lots 54 and 55. 16l. 16s. 
Dommes.—Walpole has treated of these 
designs at length in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, under his notices of Hol- 
bein. The originals were painted 
in distemper in the Hall of the 
Easterling merchants at the Steelyard 

-in Thames Street. ‘‘It was on the 
sight of these pictures that Zucchero 
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expressed such esteem of this master ; 
he copied them in Indian ink, and 
those drawings came afterwards into 
the possession of Mons. Crozat. Vos- 
terman, jun. engraved prints from 
them, at least of the Triumph of 
Poverty,* but Vertue could never meet 
with that of Riches; however, in 
Buckingham-house, in St. James’s 
Park, he found two such drawings, on 
one of which was an inscription at- 
tributing them to Holbein, and adding 
that they were the gift of Sir Thomas 
More, who wrote verses under them. 
Vertue thought that these drawings 
were neither of Holbein nor Zucchero, 
but the copies which Vosterman had 
made, in order to engrave.” In his 
second edition Walpole added a note, 
stating that the drawings had come 
into his possession—which was at the 
time Sir Charles Stafford sold Buck- 
ingham House to King George III. 
and that ‘‘ probably, the Triumph of 
Riches is Vorsterman’s copy, and that 
of Poverty Zucchero’s.” Walpole re- 
marks that ‘‘ the figure of Croesus has 
great resemblance to the younger 
portraits of Henry VIII.” but this 
passing fancy is & poor foundation for 
the statement of Mr. Robins’s cata- 
logue that the Triumph of Riches 
‘*represents Henry VIII. in the charac- 
ter of Croesus, and his Queen, Anna 
Boleyn, following the Car.” 

A magnificent Chimney-piece, de- 
signed and drawn by Holbein, for 
Henry VIII. 20th Day, Lot 64. 331. 
12s. Dommes.—From the collection of 
Jonathan Richardson, the painter. The 
arms of France and England and the 
initials H. R. prove the accuracy of 
its description. Bought by Walpole 
in 1779, at the sale of the property of 
Hudson, Richardson’s son-in-law. 
See a passage relating to this design 
in one of Walpole’s letters, extracted 
in our June number, p. 587. 

Drawing of a clock, designed for Sir 
Anthony Denny, as a New Year’s 
Gift to Henry VIII. by Holbein. 20th 
Day, Lot 72. 61. 16s. 6¢d.—Purchased 





* Pennant, in his London, mentions 
engravings of both the pictures, published 
about 1790, by Christian 4 Mechel, of 
Basil, but apparently copied from Zuc- 
chero’s drawings, not from the originals, 
as Frid. Zucchero 1574 is at one corner 
of each plate, 
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at the sale of Mons. Mariette. Its 
authenticity is confirmed by the con- 
temporary inscription: ‘‘ trena facta 
for Anthony Deny Camerario regis 
quod in initio novi anni 1544 regi 
dedit.” 

From anumber of framed drawings, 
&c. by Horace Walpole’s friends, and 
some by himself, (and never valuable 
but as memorials of friendship,) it may 
be sufficient to mention the following. 

A series of seven drawings, by Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, scenes illustrating 
the Mysterious Mother, in black 
and gilt frames. 17th Day, Lot 32. 
137.13s. Col. the Hon. D. Damer, M.P. 
—Horace Walpole’s Tragedy of ‘‘ The 
Mysterious Mother,” was printed at 
Strawberry Hill, in 1768. In his De- 
scription of the house he mentions 
that the hexagon tower, builtin 1776, 
and named the Beauclerk Closet, ‘* was 
built purposely for the reception of 
seven incomparable drawings, by Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, for scenes in the 
Mysterious Mother :—these sublime 
drawings, the first she ever at- 
tempted, were all conceived and ex- 
ecuted in a fortnight.” Lady Diana 
afterwards furnished the designs for 
her nephew, Mr. W. R. Spencer’s 
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translation of Burger’s German poem 
of Leonora, published in fol. 1796; 
and for a splendid edition of Dryden’s 
Fables, in fol. 1797. Mr. Dallaway 
remarks, ‘‘ these will confirm Mr. 
W’s. partiality, by proofs of an elegant 
and fertile imagination.” (Pref. to 
Anecd. of Painting, 1827, p. xviii.) 

From Lady Diana Beauclerk’s Closet 
were also sold—A copy of The Mys- 
terious Mother, with manuscript notes 
by the Author. 41. 10s.; and a Por- 
trait of Lady Diana Beauclerk, by 
Powell. 81. 18s. G6d.—Both bought by 
the same party. 

Gipsies telling a country girl her 
fortune, a drawing by Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, and considered her chef- 
d’ceuvre. 22d Day, Lot101. 6/. 10s. 
Gage. 

A Masquerade Scene, by Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, and a Landscape by the Rev. 
Mr. Gilpin, 1782. 17th Day, Lot 35. 
3/1. 15s. Cain, for Col. the Hon. Daw- 
son Damer, M.P. 

A drawing of a young lady reading 
the Castle of Otranto to her compa- 
nion; designed in 1780, by the Hon. 
Lavinia Bingham, afterwards Countess 
Spencer. 22d Day, Lot 24. 12. 1s. 6d. 
Rev. Horace Cholmondeley. 





ROMAN AND ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES, 


THE gentleman who has recently 
received the ensuing letter, from a 
young English artist resident at Rome, 
has kindly allowed us to impart its 
interesting contents to our readers. 


Civita Vecchio, 
28th July. 

I HAVE accompanied a few friends 
in short antiquarian tours here in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rome, 
our object being to visit some of the 
most ancient towns recorded in the 
early history of the imperial city. Of 
some very slight vestiges remain, and 
of others only their sites. The first 
we visited was Antemne, nearly three 
miles from Rome, and one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium. Sil. Ita- 
licus says of it, lib. viii. v. 367, 

‘¢ —_-Antemnaque prisco 
Crustamio prior.’’ 
This city appears to have been founded 
by the Siculi, according to Dionysius ; 
and it was so called, according to 


My DEAR Sir, 


Varro, De lingua Latina, lib. iv. be- 
cause it was placed ‘‘ ante amnem qui 
influit in Tiberim.”’ Strabo places 
Antemne with Collatium, Fidena, La- 
bicum, &c. among the cities which 
were about 30 or 40 stadia distant 
from Rome, and out of the Porta Col- 
lina; Plutarch also, in the life of 
Sylla, cap. 30, shows that it was near 
Rome, and out of the Porta Collina; 
therefore, there can be no doubt in 
knowing the situation of this city to 
be on the mount which immediately 
overlooks the junction of the Anio 
with the Tiber, because it is expressly 
‘ante amnem qui influit in Tiberim,” 
and corresponds well with the 30 
stadia distant from Rome. The cha- 
racter and aspect of the mount is such, 
that at first view it immediately pre- 
sents itself as the site of an ancient 
city. I[t is about a mile in circumfe- 
rence, is steep and isolated on all 
sides, and must have been more so in 
ancient times, except at four points, 
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which may have served for so many 
gates. It is similar in plan to the 
Mons Capitolinus of Rome, having 
two projecting points towards the 
south-west, which might have served 
as citadels. That Antemnze was very 
strongly fortified is testified by Virgil, 
who applies to it the epithet of Tur- 
rigere, and names it among the great 
cities (magne), in the time of Auneas, 
which took up arms against that ad- 
venturer. 

Few records have come down to us 
of this city. After it was founded by 
the Siculi, it appears it was occupied 
by the Eneto-Pelasgi, about 1360 years 
before the commonly-received era. 
About 80 years after this era, accord- 
ing to Virgil, Antemnz took part in 
the league against Aineas. After that 
epoch little is known of Antemnz for 
about five centuries, until the cele- 
brated rape of the Sabines; for the 
Antemnati, being so near Rome, flock- 
ed in great numbers to the games given 
by Romulus, and they suffered in 
common with their neighbours. To 
avenge themselves, they took arms 
against the Romans, but were soon 
defeated by Romulus, who possessed 
himself of their city, and sent a Ro- 
man colony there, and by the media- 
tion of Ersilia, his wife, he granted 
them the right of Roman citizens. 
(Livy, lib. v. c. 11; Dion. lib. ii. cap. 
35.) After this conquest they remained 
faithful to the Romans, until the ce- 
lebrated league formed by the Latin 
states against the Romans to replace 
Tarquin on the throne, when they 
were the first to join with their neigh- 
bours the Tusculi, Camireni, &c. The 
allied forces being routed at the lake 
of Regulus, the Antemnati disappeared 
from history as a people, and it may 
naturally be believed that, in the gra- 
dual and successive increase of Rome, 
the Antemnati were compelled to emi- 
grate to the metropolis; and thus 
their own city by degrees became de- 
populated. In the war of L. Sylla the 
remnant of the army of Telesinus (vide 
Plutarch) encamped at Antemne, and 
were there surrounded, and obliged to 
lay down their arms, and, contrary to 
treaty, they were inhumanely put to 
death in the Villa Publica, by order 
of the dictator. Dionysius says it was 
still inhabited in his time, under Au- 
gustus ; Strabo, however, places it in 
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the catalogue of those which one time 
were cities, but in his time villages, 
and the property of private individuals, 
After that period all memory of An- 
temnz disappears; it is probable it 
may have fallen in the general de- 
struction under Alaric, for here he 
pitched his camp when he marched 
against Rome, A.D. 409. 

The nearest way to Antemne from 
Rome is by going out of the Porta Sa- 
lara, and before arriving at the bridge 
(Ponte Salara) to turn to the left, en- 
tering the meadows, and then ascend 
by a gentle rise, which probably led to 
the southern gate, which might be 
called the Porta Fidena, being in the 
direction of that ancient city. In going 
by the Via Flaminia to the right, 
passing by the Acqua Acetosa, we then 
ascend by the kind of gulf between the 
two citadels, where perhaps was the 
south-western gate turned towards 
Rome, which may have been named 
the Roman gate. Of the other two, 
one in the direction of the junction 
of the two rivers might be designated 
Porta Fluviale, or Flumentana; and 
the other, in the direction of Veii, 
might be called Porta Veiente. On our 
arrival at this spot, where once had 
stood the proud and turreted city, 
teeming with life and animation, and 
where the townsmen had often repelled 
the invading foe from their ramparts, 
nothing was to be seen but flocks 
of sheep grazing—nothing heard but 
the shouts of the shepherds gathering 
their flocks to their folds for the night, 
assisted by their large and faithful 
dogs, by their loud bark hastening on 
some tardy and still loitering wan- 
derer which had not yet joined the 
flock. Whilst the sun, which was 
fast setting, warned us that it was 
time to return, we descended towards 
the carriage, and the view we enjoyed 
was beautiful; the vast Campania on 
all sides, lighted up by the glowing 
light of the setting sun, appeared like 
a splendid panorama ; and three miles 
further towards the south, Monte Gu- 
bileo, the site of the citadel of ancient 
Fidena, was a conspicuous object, and 
was to be the next point to which we 
were to direct our attention. 

Hearing that the Queen of Sar- 
dinia had commenced opening some 
Etruscan sepulckres at Veii, on the 
18th March we proceeded thither, 
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a distance of 12 miles from Rome. 
Arriving at the Isola Farnese, 
where we put up the carriage, we 
first went to see the Ponte Soda, a 
wonderful and very picturesque bridge 
cut out of the solid rock, being 70 feet 
in length, 20 feet in breadth, and 15 
feet high ; the ancient walls were built 
over this bridge. The spot is now co- 
vered with forests of trees, and it is 
necessary to search among these trees, 
to see the small relics of walls which 
remain ; it has not yet been fully exca- 
vated in these parts. No ancient city 
has undergone so much controversy 
with regard to its true site as Veii; the 
researches and controversies on this 
subject began in the fifteenth century, 
and continued almost until this day, 
and some of the antiquaries differed 
so widely, that in establishing a site 
they ranged on a distance of 60 miles; 
some following the more vague testi- 
mony of the orators and poets, others 
with more reason the geographical 
writers. But the excavations and dis- 
coveries of Sign. Georgi, in the year 
1810, finally put the question to rest; 
for in the part now called the Roman 
forum, being undoubtedly the site of 
the Roman municipium, he discovered 
two colossal heads in marble, one of 
Augustus, and another of Tiberius; 
and a colossal sitting statue of the 
same emperor crowned with oak, now 
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in the Vatican; with many other heads, 
fragments of architecture, and inscrip- 
tions; also 24 superb columns, 12 in 
Marmo Lunese, about 23 palms in 
height and 3 diameters in breadth, and 
12 in Bigio marble ; the first 12 of these 
columns now ornament the front of 
the Post Office here, and theother 12 or- 
nament the chapel of the Sacrament 
in the new basilica of St. Paul’s. These 
columns might perhaps have orna- 
mented the basilica of Roman Veii, 
where several inscriptions were found. 

We next went to visit the excava- 
tions on a hill on our left, in the an- 
cient necropolis belonging to Etruscan 
Veii. Three or four of the tombs had 
been opened in the presence of the 
Queen the day before, viz. 17th March. 
The superintending excavator told me 
he had given her Major Domo all the 
things they had discovered, consisting 
of gold ornaments, &c. When we 
were there a most beautiful gold 
chain was found ; it was discovered in 
a stone urn filled with ashes, and from 
its high state of preservation, it was 
evident it must have been put in the 
ashes after they were collected, and 
not burnt with the body; two fine 
large fibula of gold were immediately 
found in the same urn, to one of which 
the chain was connected, which being 
short in length, I directly saw it had 
been a bracelet, thus 





As we entered into this tomb, filled 
with excavators, we saw one sarcopha- 
gus of jupa stone, containinga skeleton, 
bones, &c. and here was a clear proof 
that twomodes of burial were practised. 
One gentleman of our party bought the 
head of the Etruscan sphinx, found 
over the door, which, with the lion, 
were the constant guardians of the 
tomb among the ancient Etruscans ; 
which head, I believe, he has taken to 
England. 
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Again, on our return from our tour 
to see the ancient sepulchres of Etruria, 
we contrived to rest our horses at Veii, 
and then I saw a beautiful gold chain 


for the neck discovered in the same 
tomb, very tastefully ornamented with 
a kind of moth or large fly with beads 
alternately. 





There was also discovered, or ra- 
ther re-opened, in the month of Jan. 
last, catacombs, about 34 miles out of 
the Porta Pia, near the church of St. 
Agnes. These excavations have been 
carried on now much further than 
they were when originally discovered. 
Seven chapels had been opened, with 
two or three stone chairsin each ; we 
entered the seventh, and saw two 
stone chairs brought to light. All 
these chapels were decorated with 
fresco paintings, representing the good 
shepherd, saints, &c. The receptacles 
for the dead were in the sides of the 
walls of each passage, a square recess 
cut into the rock, each containing a 
skeleton : in some we saw a small ske- 
leton of a child, placed at the feet of 
its mother; in each recess there was 
always placed a lamp, which occupied 
the centre, and a lachrymatory at the 
head, and each of these recesses had 
been closed up with a marble slab 
containing the name and age of every 
individual. They are still at work with 
these excavations. 

In our Etrurian tour, after seeing the 
tombs at Corneto, which are very inte- 
resting and curious, we proceeded to 
the Ponte Labadia, an ancient Etrus- 
can bridge of one arch over the river 
Fiore, and certainly one of the most 
interesting remains in Italy, having 
served no doubt as a bridge and aque- 
duct. The top parapet being covered 
with petrified ivy-trees, gives it a sin- 
gularly picturesque effect. The lower 
part is the most ancient, and is built 
without cement; the upper part being 
cemented, and I have no doubt has 
undergone frequent repairs in the time 
of the Romans, for 1 saw here the 
same kind of construction as there is 
in the Ponte None, built by Sylla over 
a ravine on the road to Preneste. 

Castel d’Aso struck me as one of the 
most surprising places in all Italy, and 
can only be compared to the Valley of 

6 


the Kings in Egypt. Here are four 
large valleys, and the whole of the 
rocks faced with mouldings; then a 
false window, with on one side a wind- 
ing stairs leading to the entrance below, 


_ into several of which we entered ; and 


in the last we were in, by the aid of a 
branch of a tree we worked away in 
the sand with which it was filled ; and 
here 1 saw the sarcophagi were cut 
out of the solid stone in rows like 
pews in a church; in several I found 
bones, and pieces of very ancient black 
Etruscan vases, 

From Castel d’Aso we galloped off 
to see the ruins of a yery ancient 
Etruscan town in the mountains, called 
Ferentinus. This is a different place to 
the town of the same name belonging 
to the Hernici, near the present Fro- 
senone; and it is not mentioned by 
Sir William Gell. As we approachedthe 
site, | perceived we had passed over a 
curious Etruscan bridge ; I wheeled the 
head of my horse round, and on my 
left I saw traces of a fine parapet, ex- 
tending about 12 or 14 feet on the an- 
cient pavement beyond this bridge. 
On this road there were as usual re- 
mains of tombs: at the largest we dis- 
mounted, and, still following this road, 
we came to the top of the hill, covered 
with ruins, about a mile in circumfer- 
ence ; and several arches which we be- 
held as we approached, and supposed 
they were aqueducts, I now found to 
be a theatre, half circle, with 22 
arches, and five doors on the stage 
side. Inthe centre of this theatre there 
were the remains of a square tower, 
evidently from its construction a work 
of the Middle Ages; around the walls of 
this city, I counted about five towers, 
one high and very well preserved, also 
masses of walls very perfect. On the 
first opportunity I shall return to the 
charge again in this neighbourhood, 
perhaps on my return from the Tyrol. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Philosophy of Necessity, &c. By 
Charles Bray, &c. Vol. II. 
THE object which the author has 
in view in this volume is best given in 
his own words, and is, indeed, acom- 
pendious account of the whole subject. 


‘* We propose to trace the many evils 
and abuses that afflict society to their 
source, and to examine how far the nu- 
merous remedies proposed for their abate- 
ment and reform, by various conflicting 
parties, are calculated to effect that pur- 
pose. As the working classes are by far 
the most numerous part of the population 
in all countries, in considering the mode 
by which the largest share of happiness 
may be produced, their condition surely 
ought to constitute the principal object of 
regard. Hitherto the working classes 
have seldom been viewed in so important 
alight; they have been looked upon by 
political economists, and too much so by 
their rulers, as means only to the produc- 
tion of the largest amount of wealth, not 
as the means to the largest amount of 
happiness. Athens, in the time of Peri- 
cles, contained 30,000 free citizens, and 
400,000 slaves: what these slaves were to 
the free states of Antiquity have the work- 
ing classes been to us; for necessity has 
been, and is now, a harder taskmaster 
than any mere instrument of human 
tyranny. But we trust that the time for 
their emancipation draws near, when the 
steam-engine shall take place of the 
slaves, and do the drudgery of society ; 


and when all the higher and nobler parts 
of their nature that peculiarly distinguish 
them as men may have full scope, and 
they shall no longer be regarded as the 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,’’ &c. 


We think the author has fully 
shown the evils and dangers of the 
present system of society in England, 
which is the first object he has in 
view ; how far he has been successful 
in the second, which is to point outa 
remedy, will still be the subject of 
doubt. We shall just give, in the 
briefest way, some of the calculations 
and data on which his arguments are 
founded. 

Population of Great Britain—consists 
of 18 millions, increasing at 4 per cent. 
per annum, of which population la- 
bourers and operatives seem to form 
about 11 or 12 millions. 

Income of Great Britain—about 
300,000,000/. The rent of land about 
34 millions, the profits of occupiers 
about 31 do. Profits of professions, 
manufactures, &c. 50 do. National 
Revenue 50 do. Of this, about 99 
millions, rather less than one-third of 
the whole annual produce, is allotted 
to the labourer. It is not quite 33/. 
per year, or 12s. 8d. per week, for each 
family. The returns of the Income 
Tax in 1812 showed in Great Britain 


127,000 persons with an income from 6501. to 2001. 


22,000 


2001. to 10002. 





3,000 


10007. to 50002, 





600 above 

The general result may be stated 
briefly,—persons who can live without 
labour 47,000, and their families 
284,000 ;—3,440,000 heads of families, 
and 16,800,000 persons, living on daily 
labour. Paupers, criminals, vagrants, 
are 1,800,000. 

“These facts,” says Mr. Alison, ‘‘are 
deserving the most serious considera- 
tion ; they indicate a state of society 
which is, to say the least, extremely 
alarming, and which, in ancient times, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XVIII. 


50001, 


would have been the sure forerunner 
of national decline.” 

Low rate of wages.—That wages 
are low both in manufacture and agri- 
culture is ascertained ; in the former 
low and variable; in the latter less 
variable, but barely ascending above 
the point absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide the barest necessaries of life; but 
the poverty of the working classes is 
not peculiar to England, but common 
to all the countries in Europe, with 
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very little variation as to the degree 
in which it exists. The people of 
Norway and Switzerland seem most 
exempt from extreme poverty. Wages, 
compared with the price of food, are 
higher in England than either in 
France or Belgium. 

Poor Rate in 1834—Population 
14,531,957, was 6,317,255l. In Lon- 
don one tenth of the whole population 
are paupers ; at Glasgow 30,000 per- 
sons every Saturday night are in a 
state of intoxication. In Dublin 
60,000 persons passed through the 
free hospital. The cost of preventing 
or punishing crime is calculated at a 
million and half sterling in England 
and Wales. The annual cost of vi- 
cious characters of both sexes, through- 
out the country, is estimated at 10 
millions; the cost of 4,700 vicious 
characters in Liverpool alone rated at 
700,000/. per annum. The outlay in 
drunkenness, and in the use of spirit- 
ous liquors injurious to health, after 
allowing for reasonable conviviality, is 
above 15 millions per annum. 

The evils arising from the present 
condition of the mass of the people, 
have forced themselves more and more 
strongly on general notice; and dif- 
ferent remedies have been proposed, 
some by the people themselves, some 
by those desirous to improve their 
situation and increase their happiness, 
such as education, emigration, social 
reform, &c. The people have lately 
adopted chartism. On this the author 
says, 


“‘ The late union of the working men 
for the purpose of obtaining what is called 
the charter, the chief object of which is 
an extended suffrage, has demonstrated 
how utterly incapable this class is of un- 
dertaking the management of its own 
affairs. Whatever may be the opinion 
with respect to the desirableness of placing 
political power in the hands of the ma- 
jority, it cannot be doubted that, in the 
hands of a majority such as our working 


classes in their present condition consti- 


tute, it would tend more to their injury 
than their benefit. Order, Heaven’s first 
law, would soon cease to exist. Whatever 
exception might be made. in favour of 
some few among those who have far out- 
stripped their brethren in reason and in- 
telligence, it may be asserted that, as a 
class, they have no knowledge of the 
foundations on which society is built ; of 
the steps by which we have arrived at our 


present stage in civilization ; of the neces- 
sity to the advancement of the race, of 
that which now strikes as a glaring abuse, 
of the mutual sacrifice of our natural 
liberty, which is hourly called for, to en- 
sure to us the advantage of living in society 
at all. They have no knowledge of the 
causes of the evils that oppress them ; and 
where, therefore, their remedy should be 
sought. Scarcely any two among them 
agree as to what should be done, had they 
the necessary power; and they are, in 
consequence, led away by every dema- 
gogue who can put sufficient energy and 
unction into his holdings forth, and who 
has his own especial quack medicine for 
the diseases of the State. It is quite im- 
possible, as society is now constituted, 
that they, with their limited means of ac- 
quiring information, and the incessant 
toil to which they are subjected, can ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge for their own 
governance, or, perhaps, even to choose 
those who are qualified. * * * * Uni- 
versal suffrage, including all that can 
make suffrage available, will be excellent 
and necessary when the people know how 
to use it; but a great improvement in 
their physical condition must take place 
before this can be the case. They must 
be emancipated from the thraldom of the 
capitalist, before any mere governmental 
changes can materially affect their con- 
dition. Changes brought about by the 
representatives of the people, in irno- 
rance of the causes of oppression, would 
only make things worse, by affecting the 
order, tranquillity, and security necessary 
to the spread of knowledge, and to the 
improvement which can be based only on 
such knowledge.”’ 


On this important subject we have 
also the valuable opinion of Mr. Ali- 
son.—‘‘ The most common error in the 
present day consists in supposing that 
the people in general are to be in- 
fluenced, even in regard to contempo- 
raneous events, by their reason ; 
whereas they are entirely governed in 
their opinions on such topics, by their 
interests, their prejudices, or their 
passions. The Girondists, in the 
Legislative Assembly of France, confi- 
dently expected that by the force of 
their arguments they would bear down 
the efforts of the Jacobins; but events 
soon proved that, when popular pas- 
sions are roused, the force of demon- 
stration itself is speedily destroyed by 
the contests of faction. This conside- 
ration furnishes an unanswerable ar- 
gument against the extension of the 
elective franchise to the great body of 
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the people. It has no occasion to be 
illustrated by argument; experience 
everywhere demonstrates its truth, and 
mankind will, in the end, be generally 
convinced that to subject the legislature 
to the direct influence of the multitude 
is to subject them, in periods of tran- 
quillity, to the contentions of interest, 
and in moments of agitation to the 
storms of passion.” (Alison, vol. ii. 
286.) 

Lessening of Taxation. Among the 
remedies to which the people are 
taught to look for relief, one is cheap 
government, or lessening of taxation, 
and taking off duties on every thing 
the workman wants for the support of 
his family. It is said, ‘‘ the National 
Debt and the heavy taxation press 
down the people.” But are the people 
better where there is no debt, and but 
a light taxation? Were the working 
classes relieved from all taxation, and 
the rich made to bear the burden, 
how would it affect the former? At 
first he would find his guinea a-week 
go further: but soon, the inevitable 
fluctuations in trade, and a lessened 
demand for labour, would throw him 
out of employment, and to obtain his 
share of the work that remained, he 
would offer his labour at less and less 
remuneration, until his wages should 
again be reduced to the starving point, 
—as we find in those countries where 
the necessaries of iife are cheap. 
These observations apply to the 
question of the Corn Law. The 
abolition of this tax would not be of 
much benefit to them. The money- 
rate of wages, wholly independent of 
the price of provisions from year to 
year, is entirely regulated by it, other 
things being equal, from ten years to 
ten years. Under the present system, 
the working classes are merely the 
instruments of production, and to 
relieve them of taxation would have 
the same effect upon production, as 
improvements of machinery; as they 
could live for less, they could produce 
for less. This would lead to increased 
demand, depending on cheapness. 
No increase of wages would take place, 
but an increase of population, such as 
has been seen in Manchester, &c. In 
a short time the population would be 
on a par with the increased demand, 
and foreign competition, over-specula- 
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tion, fluctuating currency, and other 
causes’ disturbing our commercial 
atmosphere, would again throw the 
people out of employment, and produce 
all the distress for which we are now 
seeking a remedy. 

Freedom of Trade. This would be 
a benefit, if the labourer received a due 
share of the produce; but now, free 
trade would only increase national 
wealth, enlarge rents and profits, 
enrich capitalists, but would leave the 
labourer as he was. There would be 
a general competition of the whole 
world, reducing every thing to its lowest 
possible price; and wages with other 
things. Free Trade (it is said), would 
increase the demand for labour. But 
the operation of machinery, and other 
causes affecting trade, would counter- 
act the natural effect of an increased 
demand for labour—or rather machinery 
would always be multiplied to supply 
that demand. The greatest advocates 
for Free Trade cannot expect it to do 
more for the country, than improve- 
ments in machinery and other local 
advantages have done for Manchester, 
Glasgow, &c. so that it was enabled to 
import its raw material from India, 
manufacture it, send it back again, 
and undersell the Indian, who works for 
2d. a-day, in his own market. What 
mofe than this could Free Trade do? 
If it could, under the present system, 
would it be advantageous to the 
country? Hear what Mr. Alison says. 
‘It has been the well-known policy 
of Great Britain, for the last 150 
years, to encourage, by every means 
in its power, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the people; and this policy 
ably and steadily pursued, and ac- 
companied with the advantages of a 
central insular situation, and free con- 
stitution, have produced the immense 
results over which, in one view, we 
have reason to exult, and in another 
to lament. J¢ is utterly impossible, 
that this unparalleled growth of our 
manufacturing industry can co-exist 
with the firm foundation of public 
prosperity. Its obvious tendency is to 
create immense wealth in one part of 
the population, and increased numbers 
in another; to coin gold for the master 
manufacturer, and multiply children 
in his cotton mills; to exhibit a 
flattering increase in the exports and 
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imports of the empire, and an augmen- 
tation as apparently in its pauperism, 
its depravity, and its crimes.” The 
commercial relations, and manufactu- 
ring prosperity of a country, must, it 
is evident, depend mainly on the 
prosperity of others, and be affected 
by the casualties which affect them. 
** Great Britain is to be regarded as a 
great workshop, which diffuses its 
productions equally over the frozen and 
the torrid zone, which clothes alike 
the negroes of the West Indies, the 
labourer of Hindostan, the free settlers 
in the Cape, and the sheep owner of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land.” Thus a great part of our 
population is not only subjected to all 
those causes that tend so frequently 
to derange our commercial system at 
home, but is made dependant on the 
good conduct and stability of all other 
countries in the world; and is also 
subjected to the competition of the 
whole world. If America, for instance, 
over trades or mismanages her mone- 
tary system, our exports to that 
country may fall in one year from 
about 13 millions to 3 millions, as in 
1836 and 1837. If she chooses to 
exercise her own manufacturing skill, 
possessing as she does so many 
natural advantages, the difference of 
a hundredth part of a farthing a yard, 
is sufficient to drive out cotton manu- 
facturers from markets upon the re- 
taining of which almost the very 
existence of their workmen depends. 
The demand for labour, therefore, being 
consequent upon such numerous and 
complicated relations, is it wonderful 
that such formidable distress should 
occasionally arise in our large manu- 
facturing towns from want of employ- 
ment, or that competition among the 
operatives should always keep them 
poor and destitute ? The question then 
of Free Trade, is not as to whether it 
would be a most essential stimulant 
to the increase of what political 
economists call the wealth and in- 
dustry of the nation; for of this 
there can be no doubt, as long as we 
retain our present manufacturing 
superiority ; but whether such advan- 
tages are worth having, when coupled with 
the necessity of calling into existence 
such populations as those of Manchester 
and Glasgow? whether it is safe or 
desirable that England should become 
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the workshop of the world on these 
conditions? and whether that which 
now constitutes our greatness, accord- 
ing to the political economist, may not 
ultimately bethemeans of our destruction? 
We doubt, if any country can long 
continue prosperous, where the manu- 
facturing population greatly exceeds in 
numbers the agricultural. 

The instance of America is produced 
to show the fallacy of the Free Trade 
system, as the basis of national pro- 
sperity. America possesses all the 
advantages which the most enthusi- 
astic Radical could hope to see here. 
No debt, no taxes, no Corn Laws; 
no restricted importation—but they 
have the selfish spirit of trade. Miss 
Martineau describes all classes as dis- 
satisfied. Captain Maryatt’s account 
is still more deeply shaded. He sees 
suspicion, fear, and misfortune, on 
every countenance; care-worn faces, 
anticipated ruin. Mechanics like 
famished wolves, and desponding 
merchants. New York seemed like a 
city of the plague. Such, in every 
country, is the wealth that makes a 
few enormously rich manufacturers, 
and the industry that creates immense 
masses of half-starved operatives. 

Colonization and Emigration.—This 
appears to be the natural mode of re- 
lief to a country where labour is not 
wanted, and capital with difficulty finds 
employment; and this, in former times, 
was known and practised as an effi- 
cient relief, while every colony became 
a source of strength and wealth to the 
mother country. But now 

** It is extremely doubtful whether the 
most systematic efforts for giving effect to 
emigration can ever benefit much those 
who are left at home. If a number equal 
to the annual increase of our population 
were sent yearly to our colonies, the effect 
upon the labour market would perhaps 
scarcely be felt, for the power of ma- 
chinery increases much faster than the 
population, and might be increased in- 
definitely. This power is at present cal- 
culated to equal that of 600,000,000 
of men—a power capable of accomplish- 
ing ten times the work that it actually 
does perform, if it were required.’’ 

Education. — ‘‘ The learning which, 
under the present system of hard labour 
and severe privation, the working classes 
have leisure to acquire, is little better, and 
more dangerous to society, than no edu- 
cation at all. It is sufficient to show them 
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the advantages which the possession of 
capital gives to its possessor over those 
who live by the wages of labour ; to show 
them the evils attendant on the present 
law of property, without showing them 
that all civilization has been based upon 
that law, and that without security there 
could be no property at all. It is suffi- 
cient to give them ideas above their sta- 
tion, and a desire for wealth, without 
showing them that the possession of 
wealth, without the habits acquired in 
its accumulation, or still higher moral and 
intellectual aspirations, would be worse 
than their previous poverty. In fact, the 
knowledge that they can acquire (of 
course, there are many exceptions) is of 
that superficial kind which tends only to 
give them exalted ideas of their own judg- 
ment, to make them intolerant, bigoted, 
dogmatical—the prey of every species of 
empiricism, and of every designing de- 
magogue who has a fine flow of language, 
and sense and skill sufficient to flatter 
their prevailing prejudices and passions. 
Yet, as there is no road open to us but 
onwards, we must make the education of 
the people as complete as circumstances 
will admit ; and we trust that this country 
may be saved from the experience, that a 
mass of ill-digested information is worse 
than ignorance. But we fear,’’ &c. 


These different remedies having been 
reviewed, and foundimperfect, we come 
back to contemplate again the ‘“‘ ge- 
neral misery of mankind.”” Now (says 
the political economist) this general 
misery of mankind is a fact which can 
be accounted for upon one only of two 
suppositions, either that there is a na- 
tural tendency in population to in- 
crease faster than capital, or that 
capital has, by some means, been pre- 
vented from increasing as fast as it 
has a tendency toincrease. The latter 
opinion is adopted by the author of 
this volume, and “‘ this fact (he says), 
joined to its unequal distribution, will 
account for the general misery of man- 
kind.” In other words,— 


*¢ In consequence of the arrangement 
by which property belongs to individuals, 
instead of to the community, to be used 
in furtherance of the best interests of all, 
the labourer is compelled to take his share 
of what is in reality joint capital, in the 
shape of wages; which share, owing to 
the increase of his own number, and of 
machinery, and the consequent competi- 
tion, is always as small as he can live 
upon. The rate of wages depends in no 
case upon the quality of work done, or on 
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the amount of the produce, which would 
always be the case upon a system on which 
the labourer received his due share,” &c. 


The evils, then, attending the pre- 
sent condition of society the author 
conceives to arise from its being 
formed only of two classes of persons, 
the capitalist and labourer—those who 
possess everything, and those who 
possess nothing; to which he adds, 
the want of an efficient plan of ex- 
change; and the remedy is, the esta- 
blishment of a system in which property 
should be held in trust by society for the 
production of the largest sum of enjoy- 
ment to all. But on this proposed and 
benevolent system of social reform we 
have not room to make observations, 
or, indeed, to unfold its principles: it 
is formed on a system of contribution 
to a public stock, representing a com- 
munity of interests. If a remedy could 
be found here, or anywhere else, it 
would be most wise to try it; for if 
society is now in a state of misery to 
the poor and danger to the rich; if 
we find mankind all heaped and hud- 
dled together, with nothing but a little 
carpentry or masonry between them— 
crammed in like salt fish into their 
barrels, or weltering like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed vipers, each striving 
to get its head above the rest; if, in 
spite of all that statesmen can project 
or legislators enact, for the employ- 
ment of industry and the extension of 
commerce, no step is made towards a 
real improvement; if the revision of 
our tariff shall increase the cheapness 
of production and command addi- 
tional markets; and yet if this is 
only effectual for a time, unless that 
time be taken advantage of to intro- 
duce more radical changes—changes 
affecting the system altogether; if 30 
years hence will find us in a worse 
condition than we are in at present; 
if a much less period suffice to increase 
our productive: powers, so that the 
entire markets of the world shall be 
filled with our goods; and yet if it 
will probably find the numbers of our 
operatives increased in greater pro- 
portion still, and starving, as now, for 
want ofnew markets for their labour ;— 
if this is the certain tendency of the 
present system ; of constant distress to 
the operative, and periodical anxiety, 
or ruin, to the manufacturer,—it would 
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not be wise to refuse to listen to 
any plan of improvement which the 
thoughtful or benevolent may suggest 
for adoption. Lord Ellenborough, in 
a speech in the House of Lords, 12th 
Feb. 1841, said ‘‘ We might look with 
pride to the last census ; to the ex- 
tension of our commerce, and the in- 
crease in imports and exports; but if 
we had a demoralized population, in- 
creasing every day, and increasing in 
wretchedness, there was a rottenness at 
the heart of the structure of society 
which must soon extend to the con- 
stitution itself.” And now let us close 
this important theme by one more 
quotation, of no unimportant meaning, 
and perhaps of no erroneous projec- 
tion into futurity. - 


‘¢ If the course we have been pursuing 
for the last fifty years is to be the one we 
are still to pursue, and this seems to be 
the direction public opinion takes ; if la- 
bour and capital are still to be disunited, 
if our manufacturing skill, and increased 
powers of production, are to continue to 
be employed in making a few rich, and in 
vastly increasing the numbers of the poor ; 
if production is to go on without refer- 
ence to the producer ; and if manufacturing 
and agricultural employments are still to 
be separated,—we see much cause for ap- 
prehension. To make Great Britain the 
* the workshop of the world,’ may sound 
well in theory ; but if, in the process, we 
are to fill the country with towns such as 
Manchester and Glasgow ; if an extended 
foreign trade is as a hotbed for the pro- 
duction of populations like theirs, depend- 
ing for the very staff of life upon distant 
nations, it cannot be consistent with the 
welfare or safety of the country. In fact, 
it appears very doubtful if it would be 
possible to continue in the same course of 
policy for another fifty years : and whe- 
ther the present system shall quietly expire 
in the ordinary course of nature’s proceed- 
ings, to be as quietly succeeded by a 
better; or whether a time of anarchy and 
turmoil, revolution and suffering, shall 
precede the renovation, will depend, in 
all probability, upon whether we are seri- 
ously and in earnest disposed to study the 
signs of the times, and to apply ourselves 
to the amelioration of the people, while 
yet there is time.”’ 





Madame de Sevigné and her Contempo- 
raries, 2 vols. 1841. 

THE title to this work is not quite 

correct ; for if Madame de Sevigné’s 

name is brought so prominently for- 
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ward in it, she ought also to have been 
the principal figure in the work itself ; 
and the other characters made de- 
pendant on, or subsidiary to her. It 
ought to have been called the Times 
of Louis XIV. ; but that, perhaps, was 
not thought sufficiently attractive. In 
the composition, most of the standard 
works are made use of, that could af- 
ford proper materials for the personal 
histories ; and we do not recollect any 
omissions that call for remark: though 
the Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans 
would have furnished some piquant 
anecdotes that are not used. Where 
we should be inclined to find fault, is 
in the space given to the different 
characters not being always in pro- 
portion totheir importance. Cardinal 
Mazarin is too brief for so important a 
personage, and for an account of whom 
the materials are abundant. The 
Duchess de Longueville is better. 
The history of the Iron Mask is very 
defective. Boileau occupies hardly 
more than two pages; but a certain 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, is 
painted with fuller and better colours, 
The chapter on ‘* Fouquet”’ should 
have been more explanatory of the 
causes that led to his downfall, and 
unjust imprisonment. Le grand Col- 
bert is dismissed as soon as seen ; and 
Madame de Staal, the friend of the 
Duchess of Maine, one of the cleverest 
of women, should have found a bio- 
grapher, But on the whole the work 
is amusing, and may lay the foundation 
fora better. We read vol. i. p. 69, 

‘¢ The favourites and companions of the 
Prince de Condé, who accompanied him 
to court, when he went to payhis respects 
to the Queen, were known by the name of 
‘Les Pétits-maitres,’ because they fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Prince, who was 
master ofall. These élégans, named inmany 
of the memoirs of the day, are repre- 
sented as being distinguished for their 
valour and their courage. They had 
participated in the victories and glories 
of the Prince, their idol, and had fol- 
lowed him to battle. They were known 
by a certain ‘ air avantageux, un ton 
leste, avec des maniéres etourdies.’’’ P. 
22.—*‘ It was but a few days before Maza- 
rin’s death that he gave audience rouged 
and dressed. The Comte de Fuensaldagne, 
who was present, said to the Prince de 
Condé, ‘ That figure resembles the late 
Cardinal Mazarin.’ ”—P.101. La Riviere 
at the age of 93, wrote the following 
verses to the Princess de Ligne: 
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Faire des vers 4 quatre-vingt-treize ans, 
Est une espéce de folie ; 
Le talent de la poesie 
N’appartient qu’d de jeunes gens. 
Le feu quifait rimes n’est que pour la 
jeunesse, 
Et ce feu donne aux vers qu'inspire la 
tendresse,” &c. 


Mademoiselle de Scudery also at the 
age of 92 wrote some pretty verses 
to the King, (i. 245).—Vol.i. p.365. In 
appointments in the church in France 
merit was every thing. This system 
was began in France by C. de Riche- 
lieu, and continued by Louis XIV. 
and, however fond the King might 
be of hereditary distinctions, he 
never let them ‘interfere when the 
church was in question; as may be 
seen in the instances of Flechier 
and Massillon. Amidst the general 
laxity, corruption, and profligacy of 
manners, the purity of the church ap- 
pointments is curious. 

The following (vol. ii. p. 52) is an 
extraordinary instance of memory. 

‘* One day M. de Dangeau asked Louis 
to accord him the favour of giving him an 
apartment at St. Germain. This was 
difficult to obtain, for want of space for 
lodging at the court. The King answered, 
that he should have the rooms provided 
he asked for them in verse. The lines 
were to be composed during the time 


he was playing with the King, and’ 


were to be an hundred in number—nei- 
ther more nor less. During the time he 
was playing with the King, he did not 
appear engaged or absent, and when it 
was over he repeated the hundred lines. 
He had composed them, counted them, 
and placed them in his memory; and 
these three efforts of quickness and me- 
mory had not been disturbed by the rapid 
progress of the game.’’ 


Of the famous memoirs of the Duc 
de St. Simon, the author says, (ii. 267,) 


‘¢ When the Duke de St. Simon died, 
in 1754, the original MS. of his Memoirs, 
written always with his own hand, were 
deemed of such importance by his family, 
and the custody of it so delicate a matter, 
that they applied for a lettre de cachet, by 
authority of which it was taken possession 
of, and deposited for preservation among 
the archives of the state. The Memoirs 
terminate with the death of the Regent 
Orleans in 1720. The author lived 34 
years after that event. When the death 
of most or all the persons mentioned in 
the Memoirs had removed the difficulty 
which had been originally felt as to their 
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publication, the family made various ap- 
plications for the restitution of the MS. 
but always without success. The task of 
examining the Memoirs was committed to 
the Abbé Voisenon, who made extracts 
from them, which, by the treachery of a do- 
mestic, were copied and committed to the 
press, at the beginning of the French re- 
volution ; but it was owing to the justice 
and liberality of Louis XVIII. that the 
original MS. was restored to the Marquess 
de St. Simon, the author’s descendant, 
and the complete edition came out at 
Paris, in 21 vols. (1830.)’’ 


P. 319.—‘* The handwriting of these 
times in France was generally a thin, long 
scrawl. Such was the writing of Louis XIV. 
of the Duc de Rochefoucauld, and of Ms. 
de Sevigné, Designan, de la Sallier, and De 
Maintenon. From the examination of 
their letters, it appears that they generally 
wrote in haste, beginning their writing on 
the second page of the paper, continuing 
to the third and fourth, and returning to 
the first page ; and that they used neither 
sand nor blotting-paper. Mad. de Sevigné 
writes to her daughter, ‘ The Princess de 
Torente always says that she is going to 
write to you. She mends her pens; for 
her writing is a great affair, and her letters 
are a sort of embroidery—not done in a 
moment. We should never finish were 
we to make fine twists and twirls to our 
d's and I’s.’’ This remark alludes to the 
existing fashion in Germany and Italy of 
making ornaments with the pen, called in 
manuscript ‘/acs d'amour,’ which they 
made use of in their letters of ceremony, 
and of which many specimens may be 
seen in public libraries on the continent. 
The letters were sealed on both sides, near 
the direction, and also on the opposite 
side, and a piece of white floss silk fas- 
tened the letter entirely round,” &c. 


Archeologia, Vol. XXIX. Part II. 

Some Historical Doubts relating to the 
Biographer Asser. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

MR. WRIGHT has been led to 
suspect the authenticity of Bishop 
Asser’s Life of King Alfred, from 
several circumstances of internal 
evidence which are at least deserving of 
attention and impartial consideration. 
The result appears in his volume of 
Anglo-Saxon Literary Biography, 
published by the Royal Society of 
Literature, which we hope shortly 
to introduce to the notice of our 
readers. 
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Remarks upon some Remains of ancient 
Architecture, disclosed in taking down 
a portion of the Church of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, By John Buckler, 
Esq. F.S.A, 


We have on several occasions raised 
our protest against the reckless and 
shameful act of desecration, which 
deprived the fine old building above 
named of at least one half of its archi- 
tectural existence. It isa consolation, 
however small, that antiquaries of 
good taste have preserved, as in the 
engraving before us, some records of 
the most curious of its details. We 
hope that Mr. Buckler, or some one 
equally qualified, will give us represen- 
tations of the curiously-carved bosses 
of oak which formerly adorned the 
intersecting mouldings of the ceiling of 
the nave of this once noble and 
extensive building. The evil inflicted 
on the parishioners of St. Saviour’s by 
a vote for the demolition of the nave 
of the church by a faction of radical 
and church-leveiling ratepayers, must 
hold the latter up to execration in every 
succeeding age, and we hope, like 
certain pendulous memorials which 
formerly attended the fate of convicted 
depredators, the contempt in which 
they are now held will be a restrain- 
ing warning to future spoliators. 


Effigy of King Richard Ceur de 
Lion, in the Cathedral at Rouen. Com- 
municated by Albert Way, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. 


In July 1838, a search was com- 
menced, under the direction of the well- 
known French antiquary M. Deville, 
in the Cathedral at Rouen, for such 
relics as might exist of the tomb or 
heart of the valiant Richard. It was 
rewarded with very ample success. 


‘¢ Enthusiastically impressed with this 
idea, he commenced, with the sanction of 
the authorities, an excavation near the spot 
alluded to, on July 30, 1838, adjoining 
the entrance to the choir from the south 
aisle, opposite to the vestry. On re- 
moving the pavement a compact bed of 
mortar was perceived, which had by time 
acquired such a degree of hardness, that 
it was with difficulty broken up: about 
two feet below the surface, was discovered 
imbedded in this mortar the effigy of 
Richard ; all the cavities of the drapery 
_and other parts of the figure were filled up 
with the cement poured over it, apparently 
to form a compact substratum for the new 


pavement of the choir: the projecting 
parts of the head, the hands and feet, had 
apparently been levelled by the hammer 
with the same intention. When cleared, 
however, from the mortar, which had 
become almost as hard as the stone itself, 
the defaced but still highly interesting 
memorial proved to be in a more perfect 
state of preservation than might have been 
anticipated, and the painting and gilding 
with which every part had been decorated 
was on many portions still perceptible. 
The effigy having been carefully removed 
into the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, 
where it still remains, a long and fruitless 
research commenced beneath the. spot 
where it had lain, with the hope of dis- 
covering the heart of Richard; and after 
excavating till the undisturbed soil was 
attained, and all expectation of success 
began to fail, the interesting relic was at 
length found concealed in a closed cavity 
which had been formed on purpose in the 
adjoining lateral wall, built at the time the 
sanctuary had been raised, between the 
piers by which it is surrounded, and 
inclosing the newly-elevated area. On 
July 31st was this remarkable relic brought 
to light: the heart was found inclosed 
within two boxes of lead, the external one 
measuring 17 inches, by 11, and about six 
inches in height ; within this was a second 
interior case, lined with a thin leaf of 
silver, that time had in great part decayed, 
and thus inscribed within, in rudely 
graven characters, 


+ HIC: JACET 
COR: RICAR 
DI: REGIS 


ANGLORVM.”—P. 205. 


The Rouen effigy is evidently a 
subsequent work to that of Fontevrault ; 
and we feel little hesitation from the 
close affinity which the effigy presents 
to that of Queen Berengaria at Mans, 
in pronouncing that it is of the same 
age and of the period of our Henry 
III. when she died ; the writer remarks 
that the shoes which the King wears, 
according to the Rouen effigy, are 
quite different from those on the 
Fontevrault figure, but agree with 
“* the curious paintings on the south side 
of the Church of Westminster,” a 
circumstance in our view obviously 
leading to the above conclusion. 


Notices of recent discoveries of Roman 
Antiquities at Strood, Bapchild, Oareand 
Upchurch in Kent, with remarks on the 
site of the Durolevum of Antoninus. By 
Chas, Roach Smith, Esq. F.S.A. 
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The importance of this paper consists 
in disclosing a Roman cemetery at 
Strood, in connexion of course with 
Durobrovis, Rochester, and with 
tolerable certainty the course of 
the Watling Street way, which passed 
near the Temple farm above the present 
bridge, a work of the middle ages. 
Few lines of Roman road can be 
pursued with more certainty than this, 
from Dover to its entering by Kent 
Street into the Roman station, which 
we are well convinced once existed at 
the Borough of Southwark. 

Durolevum, an intermediate station 
between Canterbury and Dover, is 
rightly fixed by Mr. Smith about 
Davington or Ore; indeed Davington 
contains the British designation for 
running water, Taf or Dave. In 
1838 a collection of urns was found at 
Oare, which was probably the necro- 
polis of Durolevum (Davington), since 
It is separated from that station only 
by the Marsh. The field where these 
sepulchral relics were discovered was 
called Church field, like that at Strood 
devoted to similar uses. This was 
probably from a tradition that both 
spots weresacredtoreligiousrites ; first, 
those of the Dii Manes, to which had 
afterwards succeeded the rational de- 
votions of Christianity. Mr. Amos, 
tenant of the property, informed Mr. 
Smith, that during an excavation for 
gravel, as many vases and urns were 
found as would have filled a cart. 

With every large jar was placed a 
smaller one standing in a patera, and 
they were in all instances arranged in 
groups of three, four, or five. The 
larger ones, of the capacity of from one 
to three gallons, were invariably half- 
filled with human bones. Skeletons 
were also found here and there, one of 
which was in perfect preservation. 
The extent of the remains has not yet 
beenascertained ; thediggings have been 
discontinued ; several of the red Sa- 
mian vessels were found, and they 
bore Potters’ names identical with 
some discovered in the Roman level at 
Eastcheap, London. 

Nowallthis preciselyaccords withthe 
arrangement observed in the Roman 
Ustrinum at Litlington, co. Cambridge, 
an account of which was communi- 
cated to the Archexologia by Mr. 
Kempe, illustrated by the drawings of 
Mrs. Webb, wife of Dr. Webb, Mas- 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XVIII. 
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ter of Clare Hall: as to the urns of the 
capacity of several gallons, they have 
been noticed particularly in the ‘* Lon- 
diniana ” of our Magazine, (V. p.371), 
where an engraving of one of them 
may be referred to, which was disco- 
vered contiguous to the highway at 
Whitechapel, the Roman road from 
Aldgate to the Eastern district. 

Mr. Smith has, we think, with 
great probability, impugned a some- 
what current idea that Durolevum, 
often by metonymy of the consonant 
corruptly written Durolenum, was 
placed at Lenham. Davington is, it 
is true, rather in a vicinal than any 
great Roman road, yet Antoninus’ 
Itinerary often diverged to embrace in 
its course places so situated. 


Description of an Ancient Temple 
near Crendi, Malta, By J.G. Vance, 
esq. 

These singularly curious relics of the 
Cyclopzan age, if we may use that 
term, are highly worthy of investiga- 
tion. Mr. Vance considers them to be 
of Pheenician origin; and points out 
at the same time that the sculptures 
have a strong resemblance to Egyp- 
tian art. The huge masses of stone 
which composed the debris of the re- 
markable structures here were found 
on excavation to be interspersed with 
numerous bones of animals, such as 
sheep, lambs, or even birds. Some 
belong to a larger species of carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds. There are also a few 
human remains, from which the au- 
thor conjectures that human sacri- 
fices were offered on the spot ; and he 
is probably right, for we well know 
that such was the practice of the early 
settlers in Magna Grecia ; and we may 
fairly infer that Melita was colonized 
by some such wanderers of the ocean. 

The appearance of the remaining 
high stones, which are in most cases 
eaten through, and worn away at the 
top, by the action of the wind and 
weather, induce the writer to con- 
sider these relics as of extreme anti- 
quity, but he adds, it is not on this 
alone that he builds his arguments. 


‘« The lapse of two, three, or more cen- 
turies might effect that change on their 
summits, on so exposed and elevated a 
situation. It is very certain that the ear- 
liest monuments, of which we have any 
record, were composed of large stones 
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standing perpendicularly out of the 
ground, in circular arrangement ; such is 
more or less the form of those remains at 
Avebury and Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, 
Carnac in France, and many others, the 
uses of which have never with any cer- 
tainty been ascertained. It is in this re- 
spect that they all bear some resemblance 
to eachother. The interior arrangement, 
therefore, the style of the altars, and other 
appendages to a place of worship, which 
we may chance to meet with in excavating, 
are the only guides by which we may hope 
to unravel their history. Happily there 
are two or three characteristics in this 
temple which hold forth some assistance 
in forming an opinion respecting it. I can 
compare it with no other remains that I 
have ever seen or read of, I consider it to 
be quite unique, and dissimilar to any dis- 
covery hitherto treated of. 

‘* The seven large images, which are 
made of the soft limestone of the island, 
although somewhat different in size and 
shape, all partake of the same character, 
representing the body of a stout female in a 
sitting position, and are, I conceive, signi- 
ficative of abundance and comfort. . . 
They bear a very strong resemblance to 
the several figures under which the Hin- 
doos represent the various attributes of the 
chief God Vishnu, or his principal ema- 
nations. In those chambers which con- 
tained charcoal, or otherwise shewed 
proofs of the use of fire, we generally 
found a round stone about one foot in 
height, and half a foot in diameter, with 
a hole drilled through the centre, decreas- 
ing gradually and slightly as it approach- 
ed the bottom. That these occupied some 
place either directly or indirectly in a 
mysterious worship is, I think, unquestion- 
able ; and although it has puzzled many 
antiquaries, and others who have been in- 
duced to offer speculations on theseruins, to 
assign any use to them, or identify them 
with any other symbol employed by the 
ancients, I do not conceive that it 
requires any stretch of imagination to 
assimilate them to the ‘ Chakru,’ or Gnoit, 
recognised by the old Egyptians and 
Hindoos of the present day as an inspired 
vessel, by means of which their fabled 
Vishnu is supposed to elicit the holy 
flames.’’ 


The writer next proceeds to assign 
various reasons which induce him to 
believe that the spot under conside- 
ration was devoted to the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, The plan of the 
arrangement of the stones at Crendi 
presents, indeed, a number of elliptical 
or circular forms, but they hardly ap- 
pear to us to have been placed in any 
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disposition analogous to the motions 
of the celestial scheme. The writer 
then proceeds to identify many of the 
relics in the island of Melita with the 
Egyptian nations, and notices some 
remarkable instances of mummies, 
sculptures, and hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Contributions like these are 
valuable to the history of the human 
race; as shewing how the march 
of population has extended over the 
globe from certain original sources, 
and proving the authenticity of Holy 
Writ, in deriving the nations of the 
earth from a few particular patriarchal 
founders. 


Observations on the site of Camulo- 
dunum ; by the Rev. Henry Jenkins, 
B.D. 


We have ever been inclined to the 
opinion that the Camulodunum of 
Tacitus was in the Essexian district. 
We are quite aware that there was 
probably another in Somersetshire, 
which has formerly been noticed by 
us. The existence of two stations of 
similar names is no novelty either in 
ancient or modern topography. The 
pretensions of Lexden to be Camulo- 
dunum are very strong, and cannot be 
better urged than by extract of Mr. 
Jenkins’s own words. 


** Although Julius Cesar in his 2nd 
invasion of Great Britain had more com- 
munication with the Trinobantes than any 
other state, and has given a summary of 
their affairs, he no where in his Commen- 
taries mentions Camulodunum. We col- 
lect, however, from ancient historians, 
that this town was the capital of the 
Trinobantes, and situated near the Iceni. 
Dion Cassius styles it the royal seat of 
Cunobeline, and informs us that the Em- 
peror Claudius made it the primary object 
of his attack, as soon as he had effected 
his passage over the Thames. After its 
capture a Roman station was established 
there, which, according to Antonine’s 9th 
Iter, was 74 miles distant from Caister in 
Norfolk, and 52 from London. Through 
the lapse of ages, the sites both of the 
British town and the Roman station have 
been involved in great obscurity, and 
many conflicting opinions have from time 
to time been hazarded on the question 
‘Where is Camulodunum?’ Some have 
placed it at Maldon, some at Colchester, 
and others even at Camerton in the county 
of Somerset. But amidst all the disqui- 
sitions on the subject, no writer has 
brought forward the plain and satisfactory 
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evidence of the Roman military way to 
substantiate his particular statement. 
Neither has the strong authority or bearing 
of Peutinger’s Table been duly estimated. 
Are then all vestiges of the place oblite- 
rated? Is the very shadow of so great a 
name vanished under a Saxon appellation ? 
It is intended in the present paper to 
show that such is not the case, and by the 
concurrent testimony of two authentic, 
but hitherto unheeded witnesses (the 
Roman military way and Peutinger’s 
Table) to assign the locality of Camulo- 
dunum to Lexden, 

‘*In Morant’s History of Essex will be 
found a survey of the numerous earth- 
works on Lexden Heath and its environs 
as they existed in 1722. Therein are 
mentioned two Roman roads, a Roman 
camp, and three long parallel ridges or 
ramparts extending across the heath. 
This survey, though very indigested, is 
yet valuable, because since the recent in- 
closure of the heath many of those me- 
morials of other days have suffered sad 
havoc from the spade and the plough. 
The intrenchments of the camp have 
fallen beneath their combined attacks, 
and are becoming yearly less discernible. 
The two military ways have been broken 
up at intervals. And of the three paral- 
lel ridges the two interior have been nearly 
levelled ; but the exterior one, called in 
old records, sometimes Gryme’s dyke, 
and sometimes the outward trench of 
Wyldenhey (forinsecum fossatum de Wyl- 
denhey), still retains, though not wholly, 
its bold and lofty outline, and serves at 
present as the western boundary of the 
parish of Lexden. Its direction is marked 
by fir-trees planted along its side and sum- 
mit, and from the circumstance that rude 
flint celts are occasionally found near it, 
the work may be considered British.”’ 


Here we will pause from our ex- 
tracts to observe one more confirma- 
tion of our former remark that appel- 
lations such as Grimspound,* Gra- 
hames, Grymesdyke, means nothing 
more than the work of the Cpima or 
wizard. _The Saxons, surprised at the 





* A description of the British settle- 
ment at Grimspound on Dartmoor will be 
found in Mrs. Bray’s ‘‘ Tamar and Tavy,” 
vol. i. p. 124, in which work will be also 
observed many interesting notices of 
British antiquities in Devon by Rev. E. 
Bray, F.S.A. It is curious to observe in 
two places so remote from each other as 
the Grymesdyke at Lexden and the Grims- 
pound on Dartmoor, so perfect a corre- 
spondence of appellation, indicating at 
once their origin and high antiquity. 
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stupendous character of the Roman 
works, and having themselves no 
practical knowledge how they were 
effected, assigned them to supernatural 
agency, and supposed that the long 
drawn valla of the vie militares of the 
Romans, the mounds of their camps, 
and covering lines of their stations, 
were effected by the devil or his 
agents. 

A field within the circuit of these 
ancient works is called, Mr. Jenkins 
informs us, at this day the Vent-field. 
We suggest that this was the forum or 
market place of the Essex Camulodu- 
num, the Venda or Venta—and the 
very same name is incorporated in the 
name of Caerwent in Monmonthshire, 
well known as the Venta Silurum. 


‘“« That Camulodunum is a British word 
Latinized no one will question, because it 
existed as the metropolis of a powerful 
state before the Roman conquest. And 
it is worthy of special remark that the 
honourable title of a royal seat, by which 
Dion Cassius designates it, is still retained 
in the word Lexden. ‘ Et nunc servat 
honos sedem.’ At the Norman conquest 


-Lexden was attached to the manor of 


Stanway, and under that manor it is thus 
mentioned in Domesday: ‘ Adhuc perti- 
net una berewita, que vocatur Lessen- 
dena.’ And what is the Norman-Latin 
term ‘ Lessendena,’ but the British word 
Llys-din, which signifies, according to the 
Welsh Dictionary, ‘a royal city, @ e. 
where the prince’s court is kept.’ And 
hence the Roman termination, Lodunum. 
But how is the prefix ‘Camu’ to besolved? 
There it stands stamped on the coins of 
Cunobeline, now bearing the impress of a 
horse, and now of an earof corn. In the 
British language the words Cae (pro- 
nounced Ca) and mwy, mean the greater 
inclosure or rampart. And why may not 
we, in this instance, apply the term to 
Gryme’s dyke, which formerly reached to 
the river Colne, and would, with the wide 
sweep of the river round Colchester, com- 
prise not only a great part of the parish of 
Lexden, but the whole town and town- 
lands of Colchester, a wide extent of rich 
and varied ground, adapted both to the 
growth of corn, and the pasture and 
breeding of horses. The epithet ‘ mwy,’ 
or greater, probably refers to another 
earthwork which protected the frontier of 
the Trinobantes above the Stour. Hor- 
cae, in British, means the boundary fence 
or rampart, and from such a fence or de- 
fense the neighbouring parish of Horkes- 
ley, where it is situated, with the Saxon 
addition of Ley, i. e. Hor-cae’s-ley, de- 
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rives its name. And in contradistinc- 
tion to this, the inhabitants of Camulo- 
dunum called the town rampart Cae-mwy- 
llys-din, i. e. the greater rampart of the 
royal city.”” P. 246. 

Mr. Jenkins proceeds to shew that 
while the British Camulodunum was 
at Lexden, the Roman Colonia was at 
Colchester. 


‘* As soon as the Romans had re- 
covered their sway by the defeat of the 
Britons under Boadicea, they built a 
walled fortress where Colchester now 
stands, and this station they called 
Colonia, in memorial of the colony of 
Veterans; and tothe station on Lexden 
Heath they appropriated the name Camu- 
lodunum. Henceforth the British town 
figures no more in history. Every thing 
at Colchester bespeaks its Roman origin, 
its walls, its castle, the veritable site of the 
Claudian temple, ‘ arx weterne domina- 
tionis,’ its tesellated pavements, its urns, 
and its coins. Whilst the rude earth- 
works at Lexden denote an earlier age. 
But more characteristic than ancient 
earthworks, and more durable than bas- 
tioned walls, is the name by which the 
Britons, amidst all their vicissitudes, still 
fondly cherished the memory of their de- 
parted greatness; and Lexden, by its 
very appellation, testifies itself to be the 
royal residence of the Trinobantian prin- 
ces, and ‘to tov KvuvoBeAdworv Bact 
Actor.’ ”” 


Here we take leave of this ingenious 
dissertation, not without asserting 
the strong probability that Lexden 
was at least an important member of 
the long-sought Camulodunum. Cam- 
den, in placing it at Maldon, was 
governed by his ear ; but if sound were 
to prevail in such matters, Kelvedon 
surely would have the better claim; 
we have but to call it by a very usual 
British metonymy Kelmedon, and 
we have almost the identical name. 
Some of the associations of British and 
Saxon terms in the essay before us 
are, we think, rather strained; nor do 
we find in the term Lexden that direct 
affinity with Camulodunum, which at 
once appeals to the ear as in the case 
of Colchester, Colonia-ceastre, showing 
it at once to be compounded of a 
Roman and a Saxon epithet. 

(To be continued.) 


The Pagan Altar and Jehovah’s Temple, 
an Essay to excite renewed interest in 
_ Public Worshipinour common Christi. 


anity, in the great Salvation, and in 

the Missionary Enterprise, by R. Wea- 

ver. 

THE author of this little work has 
already been introduced to the notice 
of our readers by our review of his 
“*Monumenta Antiqua, or the Stone 
Monuments of Antiquity remaining 
in the British Isles, particularly as 
illustrated by Scripture.’ His labours 
are evidently the result of a religious 
turn of mind, of a praiseworthy zeal 
for the cause of Christianity, of consi- 
derable reading and good taste in the 
combination of his materi2!s, which, 
although not of a novel description, 
are presented to our view in a new and 
impressive form. One of the best 
chapters of his Essay is that on the 
former idolatrous worship of Britain, 
and we shall therefore present our 
readers with some extracts from it, as 
affording a fair sample of the general 
conduct and tenour of the whole work. 


‘*Taking,’’ says the author, ‘‘a retro- 
spective view of this, my native country, 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, 
when the Saviour came into the world, 
what does my imagination pourtray ? I see 
existing in Britain a number of little states, 
composed of different tribes or clans, and 
governed by petty kings ; a people, simple 
indeed in their manners, living on milk 
and flesh, and clothed with skins, but the 
slaves of lust and passion. I see them 
living in towns consisting of huts, and 
fenced by ditches, and surrounded with 
woods. I see them also, by the testimony, 
not only of Cesar, but also of St. Jerome, 
living ten or twelve men together, with as 
many or more women, in a state of pro- 
miscuous intercourse. At length, I ob- 
serve their private feuds and animosities 
breaking out into open war, family with 
family, tribe with tribe, nation with nation, 
but, oh, how ferocious! ........ And what 
was their religion? If the apostle Paul 
could say of the Galatian converts to 
Christianity that they had been carried 
away by dumb idols, even as they were 
led, it may be truly said of the Britons 
that they were carried away even as they 
were led by their Druidical priesthood, 
who, having probably first settled amongst 
them from Tyre and Carthage, had, there- 
fore, by their skill in navigation, acquired 
an entire ascendancy over their minds; 
for, from the testimony of Cesar, it ap- 
pears that no sacred rite was ever perform- 
ed without a Druid ; by them, as being the 
favourites of the gods and depositaries of 
their counsels, the people offered all their 
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sacrifices, thanksgivings, and prayers, and 
were perfectly submissive to their com- 
mands.” P. 127. 


Our author next proceeds to point 
out, from various authentic sources, 
the introduction of Christianity at a 
very early period into the British Isles, 
long before the advent of missionaries 
from Rome. This is a matter of such 
trite acceptance, that it need not, in 
the present day, be much insisted on. 
When our author points to Lucius, 
King of Britain A.D. 156, as one of 
the first converts to, and patrons of, 
Christianity, he should have also told 
us that the appellation Lucius was 
merely a latinizing of the British name 
Lleufer, signifying a light, for certainly 
his more erudite readers would other- 
wise seek for Lucius in the vernacular 
British annals in vain.* 

Of those colleges of Christian teach- 
ers which were associated together in 
the early Christian. times, no doubt as 
best suiting the then existing state of 
the church, we have the following 
summary account, more particularly 
referring to those established in North 
Britain. 


‘¢ These clergy were called Culdees, a 
name which some derive from the Latin 
words cultores Dei, and others from the 
kills or cells in which they lived. They 
were a kind of presbyters who lived in 
small societies, and travelled over the 
neighbouriug countries preaching and ad- 
ministering the sacrament.” 


He adds to the notices by Dr. Henry 
the testimony of the sceptical Gibbon 
relative to the Culdees. 


‘* Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was 
planted by the Irish monks, diffused over 
the northern regions a doubtful ray of 
science and superstition. This small, 
though not barren, spot, Iona, Hy, or 
Columbkill, only two miles in length and 
one in breadth, has been distinguished, 
first, by the monastery of St. Columba, 
founded A.D. 566, whose abbot exercised 
an extraordinary jurisdiction over the 
bishops of Caledonia; secondly, by a classic 
library, which afforded some hopes of an 
entire Livy; and, thirdly, by the tombs 
of sixty kings, Scots, Irish, and Norwe- 
gians, who reposed in holy ground. The 
reader may now form some idea of these 





* See Rees’ ‘‘ Essay on the Welsh 
Saints,’’ p. 82, for an account of Lleurwg 
or Lleufer Mawr. 
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Culdees—of Columba their chief leader— 
of Iona their principal seat—and of their 
extensive influence. And it is worthy of 
remark, that, as Jamieson informs us, 
until now ‘the memory of Columba is by 
no means lost, even in the Highlands of 
Scotland. A Highland man about to set 
out on a journey thus expresses a wish 
for divine protection, ‘ Gilli Chalumchilli 
ghar pilli agus ghar liaunde.’ i. e. May the 
servant of Columba of the Cell protect and 
bring me safe home. This invocation is 
especially used by Roman Catholics. And 
Claich Icolmkilli is the name given to a 
small pebble brought from the shore of 
Iona, that is, the stone of Icolmkill. 
Stones of this description are still worn 
by Catholics as amulets. They are some- 
times set in silver and suspended over the 
heart.’”’? P. 169. 


It is curious to see the memory of 
Christian pastors and communities 
survive the period of their existence 
asachurch. Every thing human has 
a tendency to decline and towards ex- 
tinction—but we live under a Dispen- 
sation which we may hope and believe 
willkeep alive the flame of vital Chris- 
tianity, and ever relumine it when its 
fires begin to slumber—we allude of 
course to that renovation to be drawn 
from the free but soberly directed use 
of the Holy Scriptures. It was the 
ignorance of the laity, and the indiffi- 
rence and cupidity of the ecclesiastical 
body, which gave room for super- 
stitions to be substituted for Scriptural 
doctrines, and for the perversion of the 
simple tenets of Catholic faith. Yet, 
even in this darkness, some gleams of 
a departed day were observable, some 
inextinguishable sparks, which wanted 
but proper direction to rekindle the 
whole flame: who does not see, for in- 
stance, in the power of working mira- 
cles assumed by the Church of Rome, 
evidence of the fact that the church 
did once possess such a power, although 
probably it was withdrawn immediately 
after the age of the first apostolic suc- 
cession? We must, in concluding, 
leave to the author the office of point- 
ing out the great advantages which 
have accrued to mankind from Divine 
Revelation. This he performs wifh no 
small degree of earnestness and zealous 
eloquence, contrasting, as his title pre« 
dicates, ‘‘The Pagan Altar with Je- 
hovah’s Temple.” His little volume 
is calculated to do much service, in an 
unpretending way, to the cause of 
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real Christianity, and he anticipates, we 
doubt not, with sincere and pious 
fervour, (p. 293,) the period ‘‘ when all 
nations shall come and worship before 
God, and glorify His holy name; when 
the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it.” 





A new Guide to Ipswich. By J. Wod- 
derspoon. 12mo. pp. 192. 


IPSWICH is an important and 
flourishing town, and deserves a tar 
better historical manual than this. 
The author evidently knows little or 
nothing of architectural or general 
antiquities, nor indeed of perspicuity 
of expression, for he can scarcely in- 
tend to speak of wooden shutters as 
generally obselete, when he mentions 
(p. 100) ‘‘an ancient timber building, 
which, from its doors and windows 
being defended with wooden shutters, 
would almost appear to have been 
built previously to the introduction of 
glass into household buildings.”” This 
timber-house, whose windows we pre- 
sume had wooden shutters only, was 
pulled down in 1839; and we regret 
to find that a like fate is continually 
diminishing the remains of ancient 
domestic architecture in Ipswich, 
though a few curious specimens, par- 
ticularly of carved corner-posts, are 
still existing. 

Mr. Wodderspoon’s notices of the 
churches are extremely unsatisfactory, 
as will be readily imagined from the 
following specimen. 

“‘ The church of St. Mary at Elms, is, 
as its title imports, either dedicated to the 
Virgin, or to some female saint who con- 
tracted the odour of her sanctity upon the 
spot. To whomsoever dedicated, how- 
ever, its origin dates of course from a 
Catholic period, and the structure is sup- 
posed to have risen upon the ruins of a 
previous building of a sacerdotal charac- 
ter.’’ 

The feature of Ipswich best worth 
the visit of a stranger is perhaps Mr. 
Fonnereau’s ancient mansion named 
Christchurch. ‘‘ The building,” says 
Mr. Wodderspoon, “is of brick, and 
was erected in the very picturesque 
Tudor style, about 1550, by a well- 
known knight, Sir Edmund Wither- 
pol.” The fact however is, that the 
edifice was so materially altered in the 


century subsequent to that mentioned, 
that its prominent and picturesque 
features are characterestic of the reign 
of Charles the First. This mansion is 
richly stored with old portraits, and 
other interesting objects of art, of 
which our author has given no ac- 
count ; though he has noticed at a 
very disproportionate length the con- 
tents of the singular old house in 
the town belonging to Mr. Sparrow. 
With respect to the latter house, we 
must remark that we cannot but re- 
gard as more than apocryphal the 
legend of Charles the Second having 
been concealed in it after his escape 
from the battle of Worcester. The 
course of Charles’s wanderings is 
pretty well ascertained ; and no other 
authority states his having found his 
way to Ipswich. Indeed it appears 
to us to have originated in no better 
evidence than the royal coat of arms 
displayed among the plastey ornaments 
in frontofthe house! The ‘‘concealed 
loft.” said to have been discovered in 
1801, and since appropriated as ‘‘ the 
hiding place of the royal fugitive, ” (p. 
147,) we have ourselves seen. It is 
not ‘‘the roof of a chapel,” but the 
upper part of the hall of the original 
house, which was built by George 
Copping in 1567. The front of the 
house next the street, added in the 
reign of Charles the Second, is princi- 
pally occupied by one great room on 
the first floor, which has three long 
windows in front, and a fourth at one 
end. It measures forty-six feet by 
twenty-one; and is the largest of any 
private house in the town. We have 
some reason to censure our author 
when we find him persisting in the 
absurd error which we pointed out in 
his ‘‘ Historic Sites of Suffolk,” that 
the portrait of Judge Clench, who died 
in the reign of James the First, was 
painted by Holbein. Sir John Spar- 
rowe, a ‘‘ Knight of the Green Cloth,” 
is a dignity which looks strange to us; 
and as there was more than one “ Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham,” we ought 
to be told which. 

We also before noticed the mis- 
reading (p. 23) of the name of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s father, Wuley instead of 
Wulcy. 

Ipswich was formerly known, du- 
ring the war with France, as a gay 
and flourishing garrisontown, It now 
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aspires to flourish more substantially, 
by increased activity in commerce. 
With this view, a very extensive im- 
provement has taken place, in the for- 
mation of a new dock, which is just 
now finished. This undertaking was 
projected in Nov. 1836, when it was 
determined to cut a new channel for 
the tidal motion of the Orwell, and to 
form embankments across the existing 
stream, near the town, in order to in- 
clude a sufficient area for a floating 
dock. This dock, which was com- 
pleted in January last, contains an 
area of 32 acres, which exceeds the 
London docks by three, and the St. 
Katharine’s by twenty acres, and the 
extent of the line of quay is 2780 feet. 

Our author gives utterance to great 
lamentations that the project for ex- 
tending the Eastern Counties Railway 
to Ipswich is at present suspended, in 
the event of the completion of which 
he appears to anticipate the accession 
to Ipswich of something like ‘‘ the 
whole commerce of the northern por- 
tion of the continent,” (p. 96,) and 
“Ipswich will become, what she is 
designed by her position to be, the 
Liverpool of the East.”’ (p. 97.) Ac- 
cording to this, the Thames would be 
superseded. Now this is absurd. It 
has been found that railroads cannot 
compete in point of economy of con- 
veyance with shipping: and even as 
respects the intercourse between the 
town and London, we have no doubt 
that nineteen-twentieths of the inhabi- 
tants are perfectly contented with the 
very agreeable, though somewhat cir- 
cuitous, communication by steam- 
boats. Suffolk is a strictly agricultural 
county; and happy may she think 
herself, in these days of manufacturing 
distress, to contemplate her smiling 
pastures, and fields ripe with an abund- 
ant harvest. With the good port of 
Ipswich to ship her produce, she may 
rest contented even without a railroad 
to London. 





The Autobiography of Joseph Lister, of 
Bradford in Yorkshire ; to which is 
added a Contemporary Account of the 
Defence of Bradford and Capture of 
Leeds by the Parliamentarians in 
1642. Kdited by Thomas Wright, 
esq. M.A. F.S.A. 8v0. pp. 80. 


JOSEPH Lister was a puritan, a 
patriarch of the early days of Non- 
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conformity, and nearly connected with 
many of the leading dissenters in 
Yorkshire. His autobiography de- 
scribes his education in the troubled 
times of the rebellion; his living in 
service in London, and for seven years 
as steward to Capt. Askwith, a Parlia- 
mentarian officer that had obtained a 
snug benefice in the mastership of 
Greatham Hospital, co. Durham; and 
his subsequent life as a Yorkshire 
yeoman, with the education of his two 
sons, who were both “ godly minis- 
ters,” but died early in life. We can- 
not say that his narrative abounds in 
interest, but several remarkable mat- 
ters may be collected from its perusal, 
and such compositions are always 
valuable as pictures of character and 
manners. As, for example, the duties 
enjoined upon him when he went into 
the service of an old lady at Highgate 
—whose name is not given, but she 
was the mother-in-law of Mr. Rye, 
who ‘stayed mostly with Oliver 
Cromwell and godly officers of the 
army, and did but come home on 
Saturday night :” 


‘¢ My mistress told me my employment 
should be to wait upon her at table, bring 
the table-cloth and spread it; lay on the 
trenchers, salt and bread; then set her a 
chair, and bring the first dish to the table ; 
then desire her to sit down, and so wait 
till she called for beer or any other thing ; 
then to fetch another dish, and clean the 
trenchers, and so wait upon her till she 
had done, then to take off and draw the 
table, and carry away her seat; and then 
the two maids and myself to feed on what 
she left; and to wait on her to hear ser- 
mons almost every day. I always wrote 
the sermon and repeated it, and as I did 
at noon so I did at night at supper, and 
then all my work was done, and this was 
my business day after day. Thus God 
provided for me time enough, and rich 
and fat ordinances, for she would hear 
the best preachers.’’ 


Latterly, we are told, Joseph him- 
self would sometimes preach as a 
“gifted brother ” in the dissenting 
congregation of Kipping, near Brad- 
ford, of which he was deacon. 

On public matters Joseph Lister is 
a sadly prejudiced person, and scarcely 
less ignorant. Henrietta Maria is 


called ‘‘ the bloody Queen :” and, re- 
ferring to the persecution of Laud and 
Strafford, he says that the Parliament 
“clapped up some wicked Bishops, 
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Deacons, and Prelates, and tried them 
for their lives, and executed them; 
and also some great statesmen. I 
remember one above the rest called 
Lord Wentworth,” &c. His account 
of the absurd alarm entertained by the 
people of Yorkshire at the period of 
the Irish Rebellion, forms also a re- 
markable example of popular delusion, 
instigated, no doubt, by some of those 
designing incendiaries who persuaded 
the populace of London that Lunsford, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, was an 
actual cannibal. 


‘© O what fears and tears, cries and 
prayers, night and day, was there then in 
many places, and in my dear mother’s 
house, in particular! I was then about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, and, 
though afraid to be killed, yet was I weary 
of so much fasting and praying, and 
longed to see those nights and days over. 
I remember one public fast day (for godly 
ministers appointed many, and, kept them 
in their respective places). Mr.-Wales kept 
many at Pudsey; it was two miles from 
Bradford, and thither my pious mother 
and all the family went constantly upon 
these days. I have known that holy Mr. 
Wales spend six or seven hours in praying 
and preaching, and rarely go out of the 
pulpit ; but sometimes he would intermit 
for one quarter of an hour, while a few 


verses of a psalm were sung, and then 
pray and preach again ; and O what con- 
fession of sin did he make; what prayers, 
tears, and wrestling with God was in that 
place on these days ! what tears and groans 
were to be seen and heard in that chapel ! 
I am sure it was a place of weepers; but 
that day I say, which I am speaking of, I 
think about three o’clock in the afternoon 
a certain man that I remember well—(his 
name was John Sugden)—came‘and stood 
up in the chapel door, and cried out with 
a lamentable voice, ‘ Friends,’ said he, 
‘we are all as good as dead men, for the 
Irish Rebels are coming,’ ’’ &c. 

All this was entirely a false alarm, 
arising from the arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the Protestants 
flying from Ireland. 

The particulars which Lister gives 
of the Civil War in Yorkshire are of 
some value towards the history of the 
events related; and, in order to add 
further illustration of the subject, the 
editor has appended a rare contempo- 
rary pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘A True Re- 
lation of the Passages at Leeds, on 
Monday the 23rd of January, 1642.” 
The biographical notes contributed by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter will also be 
valuable to those who are interested in 
the family history of the early Non- 
conformists. 





The Hungarian Castle, by Miss Pardoe, 
author of ** The City of the Sulian,” &c. 
&c. 3 vols.—This work consists of a series 
of tales supposed to be related by several 
individuals on a visit at a castle in Hun- 
gary, where they were detained for some 
time by a snow storm. In order to while 
away their long evenings during their de- 
tention, each member of the party draws 
upon the stores of his memory, and re-« 
lates a tale founded upon some tradition 
of the country. These tales are written 
with much animation and spirit, and 
abound with stirring incident and adven- 
ture. They will be read with much in- 
terest, and will furnish the reader with con- 
siderable insight into the history, and the 
manners and customs of Hungary, in the 
olden time, although the picture which 
they present is one characterized by tur- 
bulence, disorder, and violence, accom- 
panied, at the same time, by numerous 
traits of generosity and nobleness of mind. 





The Baptistery : or, The Way of Eternal 
Life. By the author of ‘* The Cathedral.”’ 
8vo. plates.—This volume will well sus- 
tain the previous high reputation of its 

8 


pious and accomplished author. The 
work itself is divided into several sections, 
termed by the author ‘‘ Images,” each 
of which is illustrated by an etched en- 
graving, copied from designs by Boetius 
and Bolswert, contained in an old Latin 
work called ‘‘ Via Vite Aiterne.’’ These 
Images describe the various steps in the 
progress of the Christian towards his des- 
tination—Eternity. Full of holy, beauti- 
ful, and even sublime thoughts, clothed 
in fine and appropriate language, they 
may with perfect truth be said to contain 
the very spirit of poetry, in one of its 
highest forms ; and when read, even by 
the most careless and unthinking, will 
scarcely fail to impress a chastening and 
sobering influence on the mind, and to 
lead the thoughts to solemn and awful 
subjects of meditation. 

The following passage from the ‘‘ Image” 
entitled the ‘‘ Death of the Righteous,’” 
although in rather a different style and 
metre from that which prevails throughout 
the work, is of so sweet and soothing a 
character, and is expressed in language of 
such exceeding beauty, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting it. 
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There is a spot beside a hill, * 

Where sleep the dead in holy ground, 
Nor know I aught so sweet and still 

As is the peace which there is found. 
There, where beneath the church-yard wall 
Adown the glen the waters fall, 

Beneath a tapering ash-tree’s shade 
Three graves are by each other laid. 


Around the very place doth brood 

A strange and holy quietude, 

Where lingers long the evening gleam, 
And stilly sounds the mountain stream. 


I know not if it is the scene, 
Bosom’d in hills by the ravine ; 

Or if it is the conscious mind, 
Hallows the spot, and stills the wind, 
And makes the very place to know 
The peace of them that sleep below, 
Investing nature with the spell 

Of that strange calm unspeakable, 


Methinks that both together blend. 

To hallow their calm, peaceful end ;— 
The thoughts of them that slumber there 
Seem still to haunt the holy ground ; 
And e’en the spot and solemn air 
Themselves partake that calm profound. 


Methinks that He who oft at even 

Brings stillness o’er the earth and heaven, 
Till mountains, skies, and neighbouring sea 
Blend in one solemn harmony, 

Hath caus’d e’en Nature's self to grace 
Their sweet and holy resting-place. 


It seems the air of Heaven, and so 
It was when erst they liv’d below, 
Around their dwelling seem’d to be 
A charm of deep serenity ; 
The vale, the hill, the quiet air, 
Were made their hallow’d calm to share, 
And whoso’er to them drew near 
Seem’d to put on a holy fear. 
* * * 


i sought the place when they were gone;— 

In silent pensiveness alone 

I went upon the spot to grieve ; 

It was a calm, autumnal eve, 

And like a holy pilgrimage 

Its memory doth my heart engage ; 

And oft when in this wordly life 

I am o’ertaken with its strife, 

That hour comes back with its deep calm, 

And on my senses breathing balm, 

Awakens thoughts that deepest dwell 

Within the bosom’s hidden well, 

Which makes the eyes with tears to swell. 
The Churchman’s Year,. or Liturgical 

Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ 

Days, and the Lives of the Apostles ; with 

an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, 

and First Lesson. By George Fyler 








* A village churchyard to the north of 
Aberystwith. 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XVIII. 
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Townsend, M.A. of Trinity College’ 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2 vols.—The design of 
this work is a very good and a very use- 
fulone. An historical account is given 
of the several Sundays and Saints’ days of 
the church, accompanied with observa- 
tions of a doctrinal and practical character, 
written throughout in a style at once clear, 
forcible, and occasionally eloquent. Each 
of these explanations is of the exact length 
most appropriate in a work of this kind, 
and, without being extended so far as to 
fatigue the attention of the more youthful 
reader, is at the same time of sufficient 
length to exercise the intellectual powers 
of the more advanced student. Altogether, 
we think it likely to take its place among 
our devotional manuals, among which, 
numerous as they are in their several 
kinds, there will not be found many of the 
particular character of the present work. 





Bernard Leslie. A Tale, by the Rev. 
William Gresley, M.A. 12mo,—In the 
works of Mr. Gresley we are sure to find 
sound, sterling good sense, practical and 
consistent views, new and original matter, 
or, at any rate, what is old, and good, and 
true, set forth in a new and striking man- 
ner. This is eminently the case in the 
work before us. Bernard Leslie, the 
subject of the volume, is a young clergy- 
man just entering on the duties of his 
sacred vocation as a curate. Although 
possessing a decidedly religious turn of 
mind, he had yet never studied theology 
to any extent, and consequently, when 
placed in new and difficult circumstances, 
feels himself at aloss, He betakes him- 
self for advice to an Evangelical clergyman 
in his neighbourhood, but finding the 
advice which he receives insufficient to 
extricate him from the position in which 
he is situated, and being much struck 
with the sentiments uttered by a clergy 
man of high-church views, whom he meets 
at a visitation dinner, he has recourse to 
him for counsel. A considerable portion 
of the book is occupied by conversations 
between this gentleman and himself, in 
which various important points, both of 
doctrine and practice, are discussed. Leslie 
adopts the views of his new friend, and 
experiences the happiest consequences 
from putting them in practice. The work, 
indeed, may fairly be called, an account of 
the progress of a young and inexperienced 
clergyman towards sound and consistent 
opinions, both in regard to doctrine and 
discipline ; and it is in this point of view 
that it will be found partioularly useful, 
both by candidates for orders, and also 
by many of the younger members of the 
sacred profession, whose sentiments are 
either not quite settled, ‘or who _ not 
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devoted sufficient attention to many topics 
which are of peculiar interest in the pre- 
sent day. They will find the arguments 
on either side stated with great clearness 
and distinctness, and, at the same time, 
with perfect fairness, and although the 
conclusions at which Mr. G. arrives are 
such as might naturally be expected, yet 
those of opposite opinions will be forced 
to acknowledge that sufficient justice has 
been rendered to their views. Sound and 
orthodox as a high-churchman, Mr. G. 
is perfectly willing and ready to acknow- 
ledge what is really faulty in certain of 
those who are ranged on his own side, 
nor does he hesitate to point out particular 
sentiments inthe Tracts of the Times, which 
are defective, or to detect the mistakes 
into which certain injudicious and extreme 
followers of them have fallen. 

The Program. 12mo. Oxford.—This 
modest and unpretending little volume of 
verses, upon various subjects, contains 
much of the true poetical spirit. Wherever 
it is opened the reader will find solemn 
and sweet thoughts, clothed in beautiful 
and appropriate language. There is a 
tone of sad feeling running through its 
pages, which speaks of a heart that has 
known much of earthly pain and sorrow ; 
but the language in which this sadness is 
expressed breathes resignation rather than 
impatience, and the lesson which is con- 
veyed is one of humility and trust, instead 
of murmuring and complaint at the dis- 
pensations of an all-wise Providence. We 
do not know who the author is, but we 
think he has chosen a path for which his 
powers of mind well qualify him, and we 
hope soon to meet him again. 

The following little poem is a beautiful 
example of the author’s peculiar train of 
thought, and power of uniting religious 
feeling with description of beautiful natu- 
ral objects. 





TO THE SNOW-DROP. 

My Flowers have droop’d their gentlehead, 
Their life is gone, their fairness fled, 
And they are number'd with the dead. 


They only bloom that we may see 
’Tis not a world where they may be 
In all their taintless purity. 


They shrink beneath a cloudy sky, 
And seem to look around and sigh, 
Then droop imploringly to die. 

And thus, if Innocence were found 
Once more on earth’s unholy ground, 
She would but gaze in sadness round ; 


Then breathe a prayer, with uprais’d eye, 
Look, pitying Heaven, ah! let me fly, 
And take me to my home on high ! 


—— 
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Passion and Principle, a Novel. Edited 
by Capt. Frederick Chamier, R.N. 8vo. 
3 vols.—This is a novel of a very superior 
order. We do not know who the author 
is, but we are quite certain that there are 
few writers who need be unwilling to place 
their names on the title of the work be- 
fore us. It is evidently the production of 
a young writer. That it is so, we judge 
from the freshness of feeling, the high and 
generous thoughts, and the enthusiastic 
tone which its pages display. In reading 
it we are carried back to the period of our 
own youth, and seem to live over once 
more the days which are passed. In 
modern works of imagination we are com- 
pelled to dwell too much on the weak and 
wicked part of human nature, and are not 
allowed to contemplate that purer and 
better part of our being, which exists 
much more frequently than people sup- 
pose. Their authors strive to accumulate 
details of misery and wickedness, forget- 
ting that in our daily path we are sure to 
meet with, alas! far too much of both, 
and that in a work of fiction we require to 
find consolation for the wearied mind, 
something which may take it, as it were, 
out of itself, and in which its overtasked 
energies may find relaxation and repose. 
This is to be done by bringing the high, 
the generous, and the noble, the good, and 
the true—in one word, the spiritual, and 
not the earthly part of our nature before 
us. The author of ‘ Passion and Prin- 
ciple’? has done this, and for this we 
cordially thank him. We hope often to 
meet him again as a writer of similar works. 





An Essay which obtained the Norrisian 
Prize in 1841. By J.S. Henson, A.M. 
—A most able, learned, and satisfactory 
treatise, which we recommend to the at- 
tention of the theological student. 





Poems, &c. By S. K. Mathews.—Light, 
humorous sketches of character, and short 
amusing tales, narrated with spirit, and oc- 
casionally with poetical feeling and talent. 





The Death of Athaliah, &c. By the Rev. 
W. Trollope.—The Death of Athaliah is 
founded on the beautiful and celebrated 
drama of Racine, to which a few smaller 
poems areadded. The whole show a very 
good taste and command of poetical lan- 
guage ; while the simplicity of style in the 
drama is at once suitable to the subject, 
and fitted to convey the peculiar merits 
and beauties of the French poet. 





Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and 
Paris, in company with Sir Walter Scott 
in 1815. By the late John Scott, Esq. 
—We can see little in this volume, either 
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as regards the illustrious person whose 

name appears in the title page, or the 

places visited in his company by the au- 

thor, which could make the publication 

very desirable. We find, p. 2, when Sir 

Walter entered an inn, he was in the habit 

of repeating— 

‘* Their breakfast so warm to be sure they 
did eat, 

A custom in travellers mighty discreet ;” 


and at p. 253 the following story. After 
a hearty laugh, Scott said, ‘‘ You put me in 
mind of a story which I remember to have 
heard from old Lord M When the 
women of Scotland go to church, they 
have a habit of turning up their gowns 
over their heads to keep their bonnets 
dry, and their finery from being spoilt by 
the rain, of which we have so lavish a sup- 
ply in the north. Lord M met one 
of this class of his acquaintance one dull 
showery Sunday with her gown as usual 
in this fashion, and said to her, ‘ Why, 
Jenny, woman, by kilting up your clothes 
that way over your head, you expose 
almost your whole body: it’s just like 
robbing Peter to pay Paul.’ ‘I dare say 
it may, my Lord,’ replied Jenny, ‘but then 
yousee Peter ’s not cauld.’’’ 











The Progress of Religion,a Poem. By 
Sir Archb. Edmonston, Bart. This poem 
is written in the Spenserian stanza: the 
versification and language are correct, the 
sentiments and doctrines inculcated are 
to be approved ; and the prevailing subject 
of the poem, the promotion of religion 
and the support of the church of Christ, is 
the highest and best that could be chosen 
by the poet ; and there is aseriousness of 
feeling and eloquence of language in the 
work that must inspire respect. 





Truth without Prejudice.—A little 
work of moral and religious instruction, 
written with correctness of purpose and 
not without attraction, from the mannér in 
which the subject is illustrated and en- 
forced. It is divided into five separate 
chapters. 





“1 watched the Heavens,” a Poem. By 
V. author of IX. Poems.—Thereis a power 
of delineation, feeling, and much poetical 
expression of language in this little poem ; 
but the subject is not, in our judgment, 
such as draws attention, or affords that 
kind of pleasure which is the proper end 
of poetry. 





Consumption, the new Cure. Asthma, 
the new Remedy. By W. H. Kittoe, 
M.D.—The subject is treated of in a sen- 
sible and scientific manner. 
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Luther; a Poem. By Robert Mont- 
gomery, A.M. 2nd Ed.—The popularity 
of this poem is already proved by the suc- 
cess of the sale, and is therefore so far in- 
dependent of the power of criticism. We 
should have said that it was too long, and 
the subject almost too didactic for poetry. 
Mr. Montgomery always writes like a poet, 
as one who has studied and understands 
his art, and if a subject is poetically 
treated, it matters little what: it is. The 
poem is in blank verse, generally harmo- 
nious and correct, but we do not admit 
such lines as, p. 6, 


“And therefore, God forbid, the rapt apostle 
cries.”’ 

Or, p. 142, 

** Making it tumble down to Superstition’s 
depths ;” 


and a few others of the same kind. 





Torrent of Portugal, an English Me- 
trical Romance. Edited by James Or- 
chard Halliwell, Esg. F.R.S. &c. pp. 120. 
—This Romance has been hitherto un- 
published. It was found by Mr. Halli- 
well, preserved in the Cheetham Library 
at Manchester, in a MS., of which he 
communicated a full account to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Feb. last. A Ca- 
talogue of the MSS. in that depository 
has since been published by Mr. Halli- 
well. The romanee of Torrent is sup- 
posed to have been derived from a French 
original. It is characterised by its editor 
as ‘‘ a rambling poem of adventures, with- 
out much plot ; and belonging to that ge- 
nus of romances which Chaucer intended 
to ridicule in Sir Thopas.’? We must 
own we have been a good deal amused in 
its perusal. The declaration of the unat- 
tended Knight, (p. 39) 


‘* My squyer hongeth by my syde,’’ 


alluding to his sword, is a pleasing touch 
of the poet, and that (p. 90) on the sa- 
credness of royalty no less remarkable, 


‘* Lordis, he said, he is a Kyng, 
Men may hym nether hede ne heng.” 


i. e. neither decapitate nor hang. Mr. 
Halliwell suggests that the Romance will 
be ‘* valuable to the philologist :’’ possi- 
bly he might have made it more so by 
some annotations, but he has been con- 
tented to give a bare text, we presume a 
faithful transcript of his MS., though we 
have noticed some words that should have 
been corrected, as wyd for wyld (p. 26), 
ryght for ryde (p. 37), Above for alone? 
(p. 62), and some others quite obvious to 
every reader. 
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The Etymology and Syntax of Murray’s 
English Grammar systematically arranged. 
By Charlotte Kennion.—The author men- 
tions her design in this little volume to be 
‘ to assist young persons in the study of the 
elementary parts of the English language, 


cand by giving them a correct view of the 


general principles of grammar, to facilitate 
their acquaintance of other languages.” 
Miss Kennion, while she allows the merit 
of L. Murray’s Grammar, has found ‘ that 
in placing it in the hands of her pupils as 
a book of instruction, it has been neces- 
sary, in order to convey step by step an 
intelligent knowledge of the principles of 
grammar, to make in almost every page 
such alterations, additions, omissions, and 
transpositions as have involved great labour 
and serious loss of time.’? She has there- 
fore very judiciously, while she took Mur- 
ray’s Grammar as the basis of her plan, also 
made material alterations, which she hopes 
will be considered improvements. She 
also handsomely owns her obligations to a 
Manuscript Grammar by Richard Besley, 
Esq. ‘‘a gentleman whose attainments in a 
grammatical acquaintance with most of the 
ancient, as well as the modern languages 
and dialects, together with a refined taste 
in elegant literature, rendered his instruc- 
tions not only truly valuable, but exqui- 
sitely attractive.” We think Miss Ken- 
nion has executed her work with great 
judgment and success. 





Lay Baptism Invalid, &c. By R. Law- 
rence. Edited by William Scott, M.A. 
Perp. Curate of Hoxton.—A learned and 
argumentative treatise, written by a per- 
son whose name and history seem little 
known. This Treatise on the Invalidity 
of Lay Baptism occasioned a considerable 
controversy in the author’s days, and di- 
vided much the opinions of churchmen 
and the Church. We think its republica- 
tion is very well-timed, and it has been 
excellently edited by Mr. Scott, whose 
preface gives a very just and impartial 
statement of the controversy, and of the 
subject itself. His reasoning is clear, and 
to us satisfactory, and the mild, tolerant, 
and Christian spirit in which it is written 
was felt and estimated by us throughout. 





Catalogue of the Library of the Islington 
Literary and Scientific Institution, 8vo. 
Ath edit.—This Catalogue is honourable 
to the institution which has in a few years 
assembled so valuable a library, and credit- 
able to its compiler. He has evidently 
taken some pains to adapt it to the wants 
of a large number of persons whose 
avocations prevent their being deep readers ; 
and we must particularly praise the care 
with which he has classified works relating 
to particular subjects, as in the articles 


China, (p. 27), and the heads Electricity, 
Geology, &c. 


Historical Sketches, Speeches, and 
Characters. By the Rev. G. Croly, 
LL.D. post 8vo. pp. wiii. 356.—‘* The 
papers contained in this volume (we are 
informed in the preface) were published 
in various periodical works during suc- 
cessive years, and now re-appear only 
at the suggestion of their publishers.’’ 
Whoever admires grandeur of thought, 
or beauty of language, will read these 
collected productions of Dr. Croly’s mind 
with pleasure ; if they have a fault, it lies 
in their occasional exuberance of style 
and idea, though such faults are few. 
The subjects are, characters of Napoleon, 
Pitt, Burke, Nelson, and Curran (in- 
cluding remarks on the eloquence of 
Ireland) ; Memoirs of Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Louis Philippe ; Politics and Projects 
of Russia; England and Europe, with 
a sketch of Canning, and the church 
in Ireland. There are also three speeches 
delivered at the Meetings of the City 
of London Conservative Association ; 
and as clergymen cannot sit in Parliament, 
it is only at public meetings that they 
can appear as orators, (for we except their 


pulpit labours,) nor are Dr. Croly’s 


effusions as a speaker unworthy of his re- 
putation as a writer. Tam lingue quam 
penne might express an opinion of his 
book. We must not forget to mention, 
that this volume also contains his Essay, 
entitled, ‘‘ England the fortress of Chris- 
tianity,’’ which originally appeared in his 
commentary on the Apocalypse in 1827 ; 
though it is now stated to have been 
‘¢ written in 1828,’? perhaps, however, 
it dates from a revised copy. At p. 26, 
the treaty of Kainardgi is dated in 1734, 
which should be 1774. We would also 
observe, that in numbers 2 and 5, the 
language about Russia is contradictory, 
which may be accounted for, from their 
having been written at different times ; 
nor is it uninteresting to see how power- 
ful minds think at different times. The 
latter paper, which appears to have been 
written first, should have been placed 
first, as containing the earlier opinion. 
We need not inform our readers of the 
beauties of Dr. Croly’s style, but if 
a sample be demanded, they may take 
one from page 209, where he says that 
the Stuarts were ‘‘ long the mere effigies 
of royalty,’,—a sentence most fully de- 
scriptive of exiled princes, who'still keep 
up their claims to an unattainable throne. 
The Memoir of Luther tapers off too soon, 
but ifit was written for a periodical work, 
it may have been subjected to a Pro- 
crustean process, for want of room, 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 

This Society has circulated to its mem- 
bers two very beautiful plates: 1. A whole- 
length of Sir Thomas Meautys, the faith- 
ful adherent of Bacon, in the out-door 
costume of Charles the First’s time, from 
a picture by Van Somer; 2. Henrietta 
Duchess of Orleans, a lovely picture, at- 
tended by a youthful maid, Mary Char- 
lotte Bond, afterwards Lady Gage. The 
former engraving is by Mr. W. Great- 
batch, the latter by Mr. Joseph Brown. 





MR. ACRAMAN’S PICTURES. 

The valuable collection of Pictures and 
other articles of vertu collected by Daniel 
Wade Acraman, esq. have been brought 
to sale at Clifton, under the hammer of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. We ap- 
pend a list of the principal pictures. 


The Piazza of St. Mark, with the Log- 
gio of Sansovino, and numerous figures, 
by Canaletti, from Mr. Beckford’s collec- 
tion, 62gs.—An Interior, &c. by Zorgh, 
8lgs.—A Calm, with vessels, &c. by W. 
Vandervelde, 52gs.—A Sea-port, with 
Hawking Party, &c. by Lingelbach, 6lgs. 
—The Judgment of Solomon, from the 
Fonthill collection, by W. Mieris, 102gs. 
—A Man-of-War saluting, &c. by 
Backhuysen, 129gs.—*‘ The Dentist,’’ an 
Interior, by Teniers, formerly in the ca- 
binets of the Prince Regent and Sir F. 
Baring, was now bought by a gentleman 
of Bristol, 320gs.—‘* The Ferry Boat,”’ 
by J. and A. Both, a chef d’ceuvre of these 
celebrated artists, 410gs.—‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
by C. Dolce, from the Cabinet of Casimir 
Perrier, 140gs.—Boors disputing, by A. 
Ostade, 30}gs.—The Magdalen in adora- 
tion, full of sweet expression, by Guido, 
133gs.—Landscape, &c. by Claude, 20}3gs. 
—Portrait of Henry IV. when a child, by 
Old Cuyp, 25gs.—A Tailor’s Shop, by 
Brecklencamp, 38gs.—View in the Hague, 
by Berkheyden, 31gs.—A Landscape, &c. 
by Moucheron and A. Vandevelde, 37gs. 
—A Landscape, &c. by Wynants and A. 
Vandevelde, 32gs.—Group of Peasants, 
by Ferg, 38gs.—Portrait of the Queen of 
Navarre, &c. by Bronzino, 37gs.—A 
Landscape, by Wynants, 23}gs.—Travell- 
ing Peasants, &c. by Lingleback, 41gs.— 
A Woody Landscape, by Verboom, 263gs. 
—tThe Virgin and Infant Christ, by Do- 
menichino, 19gs.—A Sculptured Vase, 
with Flowers, by Van Os, 60gs.—Town on 
a River—Moonlight, by Vanderneer, 50gs. 
—The Gipsey Tinker, by Weenix, 50gs. 
Peasant on a White Horse, by Ostade, 





33gs.—Sporting Scene, by F. Mieris, 
31ljgs.—An Interior, by Bega, 36gs.— 
Shipwreck on rocky coast, by Vernet, 
82gs.—A Calm—the companion, by Ditto, 
53gs.—The Confectioner’s Shop, by 
Schalken, 81gs—A Wood Scene, by Der- 
heyden and A. Vandevelde, 97gs.—The 
Descent from the Cross, by Dietrichi, 
100gs.—The Infant Christ, by C. Maratti, 
39gs.—A Rocky Landscape, by Vernet, 
2lgs.—Figures on the Sea-shore—the 
companion, by the same, 22gs.—‘t La 
Belle Dormeuse,’”’ &c. by Metzu, 200gs. 
—The Virgin and Child, by Vandyck, 
56gs.—‘‘ The Deserted Garden,’’ by 
James Johnson, 52gs.—The Funeral of 
Canynge, by Rippingille, 29gs.—A Frozen 
River, &c. by Muller, 43gs.—A Woody 
Landscape, &c. by Moucheron and 
Vandevelde, 543gs.—A Hunting Party, 
by Ruysdael and Wouvermans, 62gs.— 
An Interior, with Figures at Cards, by V. 
Harp, 52gs.—A Sea-port, &c. by Weenix, 
59gs.—Pastoral Figures near a Lake, by 
Swaneveldt, 50gs.—Psyche discovering 
Cupid sleeping, by R. Westall, 45gs.— 
Venus and Cupid, by West, 39gs.—The 
Recruiting Sergeant, &c. by E. V. Rip- 
pingille, 111gs.—Cavaliers, &c. by J. 
Ostade, 86gs,—Head of the Virgin, by 
C. Dolce, 73gs.—The Palace of St. Mark, 
and the Piazetta, looking towards the sea, 
&c. by Canaletti, 44gs.—The Trumpeter, 
by Terburg, 185gs.—A Group of Figures, 
by Teniers, 155gs.—A Fete Champetre, 
by Carl de Moor, 46gs.—A Repose of the 
Holy Family, &c. by N. Poussin, 43gs.— 
Men-of-War and Fishing Boats in a gale, 
by Backhuysen, 100gs.—A Party at a 
Chateau preparing for the chase, by 
Wouvermans, 310gs. 


The ‘ last not least,’’ was the renowned 
Berghem, of ‘* Muleteers Arriving,’ sup- 
posed to be the chef d’ceuvre of this great 
master. After a very spirited competi- 
tion it was knocked down to M. Niewen- 
huys for 1570 guineas, and is supposed to 
have been purchased for the King of Ba- 
varia. The fourth day’s sale consisted of 
articles of vertu, in which 4811. 19s. Gd. 
was realised. 





SALE AT SHUGBOROUGH HALL. 

The furniture, sculpture, pictures, &c. 
at Shugborough Hall, Staffordshire, the 
seat of the Earl of Lichfield, have been 
dispersed by auction, by Mr. George 
Robins, on the August, and eleven 
other days. Some of the most remark« 
able articles were as follows :— 
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Seulpture (all marble). Bust of 
Homer, on a square pedestal, together 
29 inches high, 287. 7s.—Bust of Seneca, 
18 inches high, 15/. 15s.—Bust of Shak- 
spere, by Roubiliac, 21 inches high, 
271. 6s. These were all bought by 
the Earl of Derby.—Bust of Locke, by 
Roubiliac, 22 inches high, 65/. 2s., 
Colnaghi.—Bust of Francis Duke of 
Bedford, by Nollekens, 29 inches high, 
631., Woodin.—Bust of Fox, by Nolle- 
kens, 28 inches high, 210/., Earl of 
Derby.—Antique statue of a Youth, 5 feet 
2 inches high, 157/. 10s., Buchanan. 
The companion statue, life-size, of Thalia, 
4 feet 9 inches high, 157/. 10s., Norton.— 
Antique bust of Hercules, 217., Woodin.— 
Bust of Demosthenes, by Roubiliac, 
281.. %s., Woodin.—Bust of Homer, 
by Roubiliac, 31/. 10s., Col. Anson.— 
Bust of Marc Antony, by Roubiliac, 
261. 5s., Brown.—Venus seated, 4 feet 
2 high, 50/7. 8s., Webb. The companion 
figure, one of the Muses seated in medita- 
tion, 4 feet 2 high, 92/. 8s., Farrar.— 
Cupid reposing, 17/7. 17s., Norton.— 
Roman sarcophagus, sculptured, in bold 
relief, representing winged angels, with 
chariots and horses, and a frieze with 
armed men and horses, 4 feet 1 wide, and 
1 foot 7 high, 407. 19s., Webb.— Pomona, 
antique, 2 feet 7 inches high, 17/. 17s., 
Woodin.—One of the Fates spinning the 
thread of life, antique, 2 feet 9 inches high, 
271. 6s., Norton.— Neptune, antique, 5 feet 
3 inches high, 487. 6s., Woodin.—Young 
Bacchus with a Satyr, the size of life, 
4 feet 6 inches high, 52/7. 10s., Webb.— 
Youth, antique, with a vase in his hand, 
1 foot 8 inches high, 52/. 10s., Col. 
Anson.—Paris with the Apple, antique, 
5 feet 2 inc. high, 522. 10s., Farrar.— 
Venus from the bath, antique, 5 feet 
3 high, 89/7. 10s., Webb.—Bacchus, 
by Nollekens, 5 feet 3 high, 157/. 10s., 
Arteria.—Mercury, antique, 3 feet 8 high, 
107. 10s., Buchanan.—Castor and Pollux, 
copied from the antique by Nollekens, 
5 feet 4 high, 3207. 5s., Browne.—Trajan 
haranguing his army, 6 feet high, antique, 
147. 14s., Thornly.—Statue, life size, 
of Ceres, 13J. 13s., Thornly.— Venus 
de Medicis, 6 feet 6 high, 26/. 5s., 
Browne.—Antique Swan, 3 feet 9 high, 
on a small square pedestal, 10/. 10s., 
Sir H. Every. 

Pictures. A landscape, with horse 
and figures, by Wouvermans, 317. 10s.— 
The pedlar, by Van Toll, 27/7. @s.—A 

rtrait of Sir Charles Sanders, by Sir 
, are Reynolds, 22/. 1s. These three 
were purchased by Lord Waterpark.— 
Ruins of Temple of Peace, by H. 
Swaneveldt, 11/. 6s., Downes.—The 
Virgin and Child, on copper, by Carlo 





Maratti, 8/. 18s. Gd. Signor Basseggio, 
from Rome.—Fruit and flowers, an un- 
doubted copy, by Van Huysum, pur- 
chased by Lord Derby for 251. 4s.— 
Head of a young man, by Rembrandt, 
152i, Emery.—Admiral De Ruyter. (This 
picture was sold in the collection of Sir 
Luke Schaub, April 27, 1758, when it was 
ascribed to Rembrandt, and sold for 167. 5s. 
6d. to Mr. Steward.) 547. 12s, Signor Bas- 
seggio.—Portrait of Lope de Vega, by 
Murillo, 481. 6s. Earlof Derby. Sold from 
the same collection, for 11/. 6d. to Mr. 
Knight.—A storm at sea, with vessels in 
distress ; an upright, by William Vande- 
velde, 37/. 16s., King.—Cottage, with 
figures and cattle, by N. Berghem, 
136/. 10s., Emery.—Landscape, with 
the chateau of Teniers, 27/. 6s., Swabey.— 
Landscape, with nympths bathing, a 
circular, by C. Poelemberg, 22/. 1s., 
Lomax.—Three sheep and a cow in a 
landscape, by K. du Jardin, 1651, formerly 
in the collection of Mr. Fouquier, 2620. 
10s., Buchanan —Uprightlandscape, with 
Tobit and the angel, by Domenichino, 
46/. 4s., Slatter. The companion, with 
Moses and the burning bush, 33/. 12s. 
Lord Waterpark.—A brisk gale, with 
a man-of-war riding in front, and a Dutch 
boat with other vessels in the offing, 
by William Vandevelde, 441/., King. 
Its companion, 304/. 10s., Downes.— 
A view of Scheveling, with boats drawn 
upon shore, and a fishing-boat just coming 
in; on the foreground various figures, 
horsemen and dogs; by the same. (This 
little gem was formerly in the collection 
of the celebrated Dr. Mead, and at his 
sale, March 21, 1754, sold for 34l. Qs. 
Gd.) 1992. 10s., Swabey.—A sea port, 
with a calm, and man-of-war firing a 
salute ; a vessel in front lying at anchor, 
and a boat passing full of figures; on the 
shore, in the foreground, are a variety 
of workmen and other figures variously 
employed; by the same, 420/., Emery.— 
A calm, with men-of-war at anchor, and 
an infinity of vessels, boats, and figures, 
one of Vandevelde’s most capital pro- 
ductions, 1,186/. 10s., Farrar.—Upright 
landscape, with gipsies, by Gainsborough, 
682. 5s., Burland.—Diana and her nymphs 
surprised by Actzon, painted on copper, by 
Albano, 22/. 1ls., Woodin.—Classical 
landscape, with buildings andaman driving 
cattle and sheep on the borders of a lake ; 
in the foreground a shepherd with goats ; 
by Domenichino; 57/. 15s., Sir Edward 
Hartopp.—An upright view of the interior 
of the Pantheon at Rome, with numerous 
figures and an effect of sunshine from the 
cupola, by P. Panini ; from Mr. Fouquier’s 
collection, 547. 12s.—The Angel appear- 
ing to the Shepherds, by G, Bassano, 
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241. 3s., Cockburne.—The departure of 
Rivaldo from Armida, by Le Brun, 211. 
Lord Waterpark.—A view of the Colos- 
seum at Rome, and the Piazza del Popolo, 
both by P. Panini, 65/. 2s., Browne.— 
A mountainous landscape, with classical 
buildings, by G. Poussin, 64/. 1s., King.— 
A woody scene, with figures, companion 
to the preceding, by the same, 43/. 1s. 
Ditto.—A view near Dort, with a woman 
milking on the banks of a river, by 
A. Cuyp, 441/., G. Woodin.—A_ land- 
scape, by Claude Lorraine, engraved 
No. 8 in the Liber Veritatis, and was 
formerly in the collection of Dr. Mead, 
at whose sale in 1754 it was sold for 
1131. 8s. ; Signor Basseggio, 3257. 10s.— 
An Italian landscape, with hills in the 
distance ; on the left a river, with a bridge, 
and on the right ruins, with figures in the 
foreground ; early morning, by H. Swane- 


veldt, 737. 10s., Long. The companion, 
an evening of a summer day, by the same, 
73l. 10s., Long.—The Whale Fishery, 
numerous vessels, boats and figures ; in 
front two bears upon the ice, by A. Stork, 
33/. 12s., Earl of Derby.—Christ in the 
Garden attended by Angels, by Carlo 
Maratti, 34/. 13s., Moseley.x—A Fresh 
Breeze, with numerous vessels and Dutch 
boats, a man-of-war at anchor in the 
offing, by L. Backhuysen, 294/. Norton.— 
The Interior of a Guard-house, with 
numerous figures and armour, by Le Duc, 
471. 5s., Cockburne.—An upright moun- 
tainous landscape, with a water-fall in 
the distance, and travellers, by Jan Both 
and Nicholas Berghem, 336/., Burland.— 
Susannah and the Elders, and the Angel 
appearing to St. Peter, two pictures by 
Guido Reni, bought for 262/. 10s. each, 
by the Earl of Leicester. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Miss AGNEs StRicKLAND. Vol. V. con- 
taining Katharine Parr and Mary. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Church of Scotland du- 
ring the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
J. Beattie. 12mo. 4s. 


Travels and Topography. 


The recent Operations of the British 
Forces in Affghanistan, from drawings by 
J. Arxinsson. 26 plates fol. 4/. 4s. 
coloured 10/, 10s. 

Narrative of various Journies in Balo- 
chistan, Affghanistan, and the Panjab ; 
including a residence in those countries 
from 1826 to 1838. By Cuarites Mas- 
son, Esq. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Notes and Observations on the Ionian 
Islands and Malta. By Joun Davy, 
M.D., F.R.SS.L.& E. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Russia and the Russians in 1842. By 
J.G. Kon, esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Eight Weeks in Germany. By Tur 
PEDESTRIAN. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Residence in New Zea- 
land. By C. Hearny. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, 
from drawings by Mr. W. H. Barrett ; 
with Descriptions by N. P. Wauuis and 
J. StrrtinG Coyne, esqrs. 2 vol. 4to. 
31. 38. 

A Sketch of the History of Caister 
Castle, near Yarmouth; including Bio- 
graphical Notices of Sir John Fastolfe, 
and of different individuals of the Paston 


Family. Edited by Dawson Turner, 
esq. M.A., F.R., A., and L.SS. 10s, 


Politics and Morals. 


Exercises, Political and others, by 
Lieut.-ColonelT. PeERronet Toompson; 
consisting of matter previously published 
with and without the Author’s name, and 
of some not published before. 6 vols. 
8vo. 15s. 

How did England become an Oligarchy ? 
By J. Duncan. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

The Poor Law Commissioners’ Eighth 
Annual Report. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Report of the Cottage Improvement 
Society for North Northumberland. 2s. 

Lectures on Female Prostitution. By 
R. Warpiaw, M.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Human Life. By the Rev. 
Cuormtey E. J. Derine, M.A., Preb. 
of St. Paul’s. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Admonitory Epistles from a Governess 
to her late Pupils. By Jane Smirn. 
12mo. 5s. 

Observations on the extension of Copy- 
right of Designs. By Grorce Brace, 
Sec. to the Linen-drapers’, &c. Institu- 
tion. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Divinity. 

The Works of NatHANIEL Emmons, 
D.D. of America. Edited by Jacon 
Ipr, D.D. Comprising about 240 Ser- 
mons. G6vols. vo. 41. 4s. © 

Sermons. By the Rev. Jonn Cawoon, 


M.A., Perp. Curate of Bewdley, Worc. 
2vols. 8vo. ls. 
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Roman Forgeries and Falsifications. 
By R. Grssines. Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at Ordinations. By 
the Rev. H. Raikes. 8vo. 6s. 

Parochial Sermons, on various subjects 
of Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. 
James Cowet, M.A. late Vicar of Sun- 
bury, Middlesex. 12mo. 6s, 

Diagram to define the Lives of the Pa- 
triarchs. By H. L. Smirn. 12mo. 5s. 

Children’s Mission ; or, Great Works 
wrought by Weak Hands. By G. War- 
ING. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Hints on the Interpretation of Pro- 
phecy. By Moszs Stuart, Author of a 
ebrew Grammar. Post 8vo. 48, 6d. 

Weapons of Schism; or, the way to 
keep up separation among Christians, By 
E. Storprorp. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 

A Review of the Bishop of London’s 
‘¢ Three Sermons on the Church.’? By 
Joun Howarp Hinton, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon for the Times. By a Lay- 
MAN. 8vo. 638. 

The Charlinch Revival; or, an Account 
of the remarkable work of Grace which 
has lately taken place at Charlinch in 
Somersetshire. Bythe Rev. H. J. Prince, 
late Curate of Charlinch. 12mo. 1s. 


Novels and Tales. 


Percival Keene. By Captain Marry- 
att, R.N. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

Doctor Hookwell; or, the Anglo-Ca- 
tholic Family. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Secret Associations, 3 vols, 31s, 6d. 

The Czarina, an historical romance. 
By Mrs. Hortanp. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Louisa; or, The Bride. By the Author 
of the Fairy Bower. Fep. 6s. 

The Arab Bride; a Tale. By S. W. 
BaRBeER, 58. 

The Old Sea Captain. 16mo. 4s. 


Poetry. 


Tales, Old and New, with other lesser 
Poems. By E. N. SHANNON. 8vo. 12s. 

Millenium, a Poem; with copious 
Notes, 4to. 58. 

Poems. By THomAs Powe... 12mo. 
8. 

The Count de Foix. By Tuomas 
PowELL. 8vo. 28. 

Sacred Melodies. By the Rev. Cooim- 
Ley E. J. Derine, M.A., Preb. of St. 
Paul’s. 18mo. Ils. 


Language. 


The Harmony of the Latin and Greek 
Languages, for the use of Schools, By 
the Rev. Taomas Hi11, of Clare Hall, 
Camh. one of the Classical Masters of the 
Mercers’ School. 28. 

Exercises on the German Grammar. 
By Franz DEMMIER. 

9 


Science, 


Mrnasr’s_ Philosophical Diagrams. 
First Series :——Mechanics. 15s-coloured. 

Elements of Geometry; consisting of 
the first four and the sixth Books of Eu- 
clid, &c. &c. By Joun NarrieEn, F.R.S. 
and R.A.S., Prof. of Mathematics, &c. 
in Sandhurst College. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Chemical Analysis, inor- 
ganic and organic. By Epwarp AN- 
DREW PARNELL, late Chemical Assistantin 
University College, London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gatitoway’s Appendix to TREDGOLD 
on Steam. 10s. 6d. 

Srurceon’s Lectures on Electricity. 
12mo. 5s. 

Garcta’s Complete School of Sing- 
ing. 18s. 

A Manual of Writing, founded on the 
method of Mulhauser, and adapted to 
English use under the sanction of the 
Committee of the Privy Council. 2s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


Icones Plantarum. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker. Vol. I. of New Series. 28s. 


Medicine. 


Methodus Medendi: Description and 
Treatment of the principal Diseases inci- 
dent to the Human Frame. By Hugu 
M‘Cormac, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 

On the Enlarged Tonsil and Elongated 
Uvula. By J. YeArstey. Royal 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

On the different Forms of Insanity in 
reference to Jurisprudence. By J. C. 
Pricnarp, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Observations on the Ulcers of the Legs 
and other Parts. By AncHrBaALp Max- 
FIELD, M.R.C.S. 5s. 

A Treatise on Mineral Waters, with 
particular reference to those prepared at 
the Royal German Spa at Brighton. By 
J. A. Franz, M.D., M.R.C.S. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. 


Architecture and Antiquities. 


Plans, Elevations and Sections of the 
Alhambra. By Owen Jones. Fol. 241. 

Details and Ornaments from the Al- 
hambra. By the Same. Part I. Fol. 
55s. columbier, 848. imp. 63s. 

Description of the Collection of Ancient 
Marbles in the British Museum. Edited 
by Epwarp Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
Keeper of the Antiquities. Part IX. 
2l. 2s, Large paper 3/. 3s. 


Fine Arts. 


The Sketcher’s Guide. By W. F. Ex- 
uiotr. Oblong, 16s. 
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IRISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The second Annual Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held in the board-room of the 
Royal Irish Academy on the 13th of June ; 
when it appeared that the members 
amounted to 254. Since the operations 
of the association reported in our number 
for July 1841, p. 76, the labours of the 
various editors have been sedulously pur- 
sued. ‘The following works have been 
allotted for the year 1841: 

1. The Circuit of Ireland. By Muir- 
cheartach Mac Neill, Prince of Aileach: 
a Poem written a.p. 942, by Cormacan 
Eigeas, Chief Poet of the North of Ire- 
land. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by John O’ Donovan. 

2. ‘© A Brife Description of Ireland : 
Made in his year 1589, by Robert Payne 
vnto xxv of his partners, for whom he is 
vndertaker there.’’ Reprinted from the 
2nd edit. London, 1590, with a Preface 
and Notes, by Aquilla Smith, M.D., 
M.R.I.A. 

3. The Annals of. Ireland; by James 
Grace, of Kilkenny. Edited from the 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the original Latin, with a 
Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Butler, A.B., M.R.1.A. 

4. The Book of Obits and Martyrology 
of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, 
commonly called Christ Church, Dublin. 
Edited from the original MS. in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
Notes, by the Rev. John Clarke Cros- 
thwaite, A.M., Dean’s Vicar of Christ 
Church Cathedral. 

And the following are in preparation as 
the publications for the present year : 

1. The Battle of Moira, from an An- 
tient MS. in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Edited in the original 
Irish, with a Translation and Notes, by 
John O’ Donovan. 

2. ‘* A Treatice of Ireland ; by J. Dym- 
mok.’’ Edited froma MS. inthe British 
Museum, with Notes, by the Rev. R. 
Butler, A.B., M.R.1.A. 

3. The Annals of Multifernan: from 
the origina] MS. in the Library of Trinity 
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College, Dublin. Edited by Aquilla Smith, 
M.D., M.R.I.A. ; 

4. A Statute passed at a Parliament 
held at Kilkenny, a.p. 1367; froma MS. 
in the British Museum. Edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, by James Hardi- 
man, Esq. M.R.I.A. 

5. An Account of the Tribes and Cus- 
toms of the District of Hy-Many, com- 
monly called O’Kelly’s Country, in the 
Counties of Galway and Roscommon. 
Edited from the Book of Leacan, in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy ; in 
the original Irish, with a Translation and 
Notes, by John O’ Donovan. 

Cormac’s Glossary, which was described 
in our former report, has been delayed in 
order to be collated with some MSS. in 
England; and the Royal Visitation Book 
of the Province of Armagh, in 1622, only 
waits until the funds of the Society will 
permit its production, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Dr. Todd. 

The Subscription at present continues 
open for original members ; but is limited 
to 500. 


LEEDS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION AND 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Sept. 7. The union recently effected 
between the ‘‘ Leeds Literary Institution’’ 
and the ‘‘ Leeds Mechanics’ Institution,’’ 
now consolidated under the title of the 
** Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Lite- 
rary Society,’’ was celebrated by a public 
soirée. Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. Wyse, M.P. 
for Waterford, the Hon. and Rev. Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt (son of the vener- 
able Archbishop), Professor Liebig, of 
Germany, Professor Buckland, Professor 
Daubeny, of Oxford, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
of Edinburgh, Mr. George Stephenson, 
engineer, and several other gentlemen of 
great talents and accomplishments, mani- 
fested by their presence and declared in 
their speeches the strong sense they have 
of the immense value of these institutions. 
The soirée was held in the Music-hall, 
where the spacious saloon was ornamented 
for the occasion, and tables were laid out 
for tea in the orchestra and the saloon, so 
as to accommodate about 500 persons. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
A preliminary meeting has been held at 
Leeds, Rev. Dr. Hook, ,Vicar, in the 
chair, to promote the establishment of a 
** Yorkshire Architectural Society,’’ un- 
der the patronage of the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Ripon, the plan 
and objects of which are to be the same 
as those of the societies established in Ox- 


Gent. Mae. Vot. XVIII. 


ford, Cambridge, Durham, Lichfield, and 
Exeter. Ina circular issued by the pro- 
visional secretaries, it is observed, that 
there are two features in the district over 
which the studies and influence of the 
proposed society will extend, which ren- 
der it a peculiarly favourable and import- 
ant field for its labours—the number and 
variety of the — ecclesiastical edi- 
3 
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fices with which it abounds, and the great 
and rapidly increasing population which 
demands the supply of additional churches. 
** Of the probable influence of the society 
over the Kaas churches in Yorkshire, it 
may perhaps be better not to speak ; but 
when we are to be learners of what was 
once so well known as the principles of 
ecclesiastical design, and collectors and 
recorders of what was so exclusively per- 
fected as the structure and details of 
churches, we may speak without impro- 
priety of the advantages by which we are 
surrounded. We would call attention, 
therefore, both to the great and well-as- 
certained antiquity of many of the eccle- 
siastical remains of this county, some of 
which, the crypt of York Minster, for in- 
stance, are among the earliest specimens 
of the medieval art, and to the great 
beauty of many of the churches which still 
remain, in the principal features, almost 
in their greatest beauty, as the cathedrals 
of York and Ripon, and the noble churches 
of Selby, Doncaster, Halifax, Patrington, 
Howden, and many others. There are, 
besides, more splendid monastic remains 
in this county than any other well-defined 
district in the kingdom; so that it cannot 
be for want of ancient studies of the high- 
est order if this society does not success- 
fully cultivate and recommend the study 
of ecclesiastical antiquities, architecture, 
and design,” 





HONITON CHURCH. 

At the last Summer Assizes an action 
was brought by Mr. Charles Fowler, ar- 
chitect, against the Rev. V. H. P. Somer- 
set, the Rector of Honiton, who was sued 
as chairman of the committee for building 
the new church in that town, under the 
following circumstances. A new kind of 
roof had been invented, which combined 
Ightness, strength, architectural beauty, 
and cheapness; and also answered the 
double purpose of roof and ceiling. Mr. 
Fowler suggested that this kind of roof 
should be adopted, and his suggestion was 
acted upon. A roof, such as the Church 
Building Commissioners contemplated, 
would have cost 1200/. but this roof only 
cost 7007. so that there was 500/. saved. 
It was formed of an iron frame work, 
covered with tiles cemented together ; and 
in the various buildings in which it had 
been adopted prior to the building of the 
church, had been found to answer very 
well. The thinness of its substance led, 
however, to an inconvenience ; for when 
the church was filled with warm air, load- 
ed with moisture, as would be the case 
when many persons were within it, and 
when the external atmosphere was very 
cold, the moisture within was condensed, 


and deposited on the interior of the roof 
so copiously, that it dripped down into 
the body of the church, and caused great 
inconvenience. This was pointed out to 
Mr. Fowler, who admitted that he did 
not expect such a result, and he pointed 
out that a remedy might be obtained by 
throwing another roof over the former 
one, and offered to pay the difference, if 
any should arise, between the cost of the 
two roofs and such a one as had been re- 
commended by the commissioners, The 
committee would not entertain this pro- 
position, and said that Mr. Fowler ought 
to pay the whole expense himself, which 
he refused to do. An action was then 
commenced against him by the committee, 
and he had no alternative but to bring an 
action against them to recover his com- 
mission. A conversation took place be- 
tween the learned judge and the counsel ; 
and the latter having consulted their 
clients, agreed to let the whole question 
go to a reference. 





KING SUTTON CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 

This edifice, originally a most noble 
one, had from lapse of years gone much 
into decay, and churchwarden taste and 
economy had more disfigured it than the 
tooth of time itself. A better feeling ha- 
ving been infused into the parish, the pa- 
rishioners, though strictly renting farmers, 
have, to their enduring credit, responded 
to the call, and the consideration of a 
thousand pounds or two was suffered to 
weigh but little when in the balance with 
what is due to the house of prayer. The 
whole church has been new floored, and 
handsomely fitted up with new pews and 
free sittings, with this small difference, 
the pews have small low doors, the free 
sittings none, the whole with low backs, 
and not at all easy for sleeping in, but 
finished with substantial oak finials. A 
new oak pulpit and desk have been erected, 
and some very beautiful and ancient carved 
open tracery placed under the rood loft. 
In cleansing the walls, &c. some well- 
preserved Norman stone-work, as also 
two unmutilated piscine, have been dis- 
closed. A pair of handsome new doors 
in the style of the fourteenth century have 
been put up under the tower entrance : on 
the panels is cut in relief the appropriate 
inscription, ‘‘ Enter ye his gates with 
thanksgiving.”” The upper part of the 
very beautiful spire is rebuilt, strengthen- 
ed and ornamented. 

The impropriator, Wm. Willes, Esq. 
has nobly led the good intentions of his 
parishioners. He has raised the chancel, 
new floored it, and in various ways added 
to its beauty and usefulness; and alto- 
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gether the church is now one of the most 
chaste and handsome sacred edifices in 
the county. 





UPWELL CHURCH, CO. CAMBRIDGE. 

This church has recently undergone a 
thorough repair, and has received several 
new ornaments, the principal of which is 
a stained glass window, the production of 
Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield, of the 
Hampstead-road, London. The centre 
is a copy of the celebrated Descent from 
the Cross, by Spagnoletto. Christ bear- 
ing his Cross is taken from Magdalen 
College altar-piece, Oxford, by Morales. 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene in 
the Garden is from the All Souls altar- 
piece, Oxford, by Raphael Mengs. The 
canopies are taken from Fairford Church, 
in Gloucestershire, as is the book. The 
shaded blue in the back ground; the Fall- 
ing of the Manna; the Flowing Rock ; 
the Commandments and the Cloven 
Tongues, are from King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. The Crowns of Immortal 
Life and the Brazen Serpent were designed 
for the window. The carved work has 
been executed by Mr. W. Ollett, of Nor- 
wich, in a style scarcely to be surpassed. 
The Queen’s arms is a splendid piece of 
workmanship in plain oak, about six feet 
Square, and the cost was 100gs. 

The following inscription is placed on 
the church wall :— 

‘¢ This Church was fitted up in its pre- 
sent manner, the roof of the nave and 
north aisle thoroughly repaired, the south 
entirely renewed, the walls under-pinned, 
and flag-stones laid between the buttresses, 
the interior stuccoed, the north gallery 
added, the west enlarged, in the years 
1836-7-8, by Faculty, obtained in the 
Ecclesiastical Court at Norwich, towards 
which 300/. was raised under sanction of 
the High Court of Chancery, upon the 
estate of William Fox, left for the repairs 
of this church. The said Faculty reserved 
the scite of ONE pew, the property of 
——, which pew is situated on the south 
side of the nave, No. 12, and is six feet 
square. At the same period the chancel 
roof was entirely renewed, the stone screen 
and parapets added. In the year 1842 
the exterior of the Church was stuccoed, 
stone battlements added, the spire found 
to be in a dangerous state removed, the 
eastern window blown out by a hurricane 
(1836) restored, and composed to receive 
the designs represented on the glass. In 
the same year the enlargement of the 
churchyard took place, and the whole was 
surrounded by walls and iron pallisades, 
when the gates brought from Peterborough 
Cathedral, and the vases from Wanstead 
House, were presented by R. G. Townley, 
Esq, the patron.”’ 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

It is well known that this very magni- 
ficent structure, although commenced in 
the middle of the 13th century, still, to a 
great extent, remains unfinished, and that 
portion of it which is built is in an un- 
finished state, with the exception of the 
choir, the interior decorations and em- 
bellishments of which defy the powers of 
language to describe. The towers of the 
west front are partly built, the southern 
tower being the most elevated of the two; 
but the main body of the plan, that space 
which lies between the choir and the 
towers, is altogether unbuilt. Since the 
commencement of this structure in the 
13th century, the works have from time 
to time been resumed, and then suspended 
for indefinite periods. The late King of 
Prussia, previous to his death, entertained 
a most anxious desire that this noble edi- 
fice should be finished; and, acting upon 
that feeling, his Majesty made most mu- 
nificent annual presents of money to the 
building fund. The choir has at length 
been put into efficient repair. But it has 
been reserved for the present King to set 
forward again the erection of this stupend- 
ous structure, and to employ anew the an- 
cient crane which has ever lingered on the 
towers of Cologne. On the 4th of Sept. 
his Majesty came in person to lay the first 
stone of the new works. At 10 o’clock 
the King and Queen, having first attended 
service at the Protestant Church, accom- 
panied by a brilliant coréége of illustrious 
personages (including many distinguished 
foreigners, attracted by the recent mili 
reviews), arrived at the CatHedral, and 
were received by the Archbishop and the 
other dignitaries, and conducted to the 
choir, where the King and Queen took 
their seats upon the Archbishop’s throne, 
under a splendid and gorgeous canopy. A 
grand high mass was performed by the 
Archbishop, and, on its conclusion, their 
Majesties proceeded to the platform where 
the ceremony was to be performed. The 
Archbishop then came forward, attended 
by his clergy, and having blessed the stones 
destined to be laid as the commencement 
of the foundation of the unbuilt portion 
of the splendid structure, he struck them 
thrice with a silver hammer, and made a 
short address to the spectators. This 
done, the King, his head uncovered, also 
with the silver hammer struck the stones 
thrice. His Majesty then made a very 
animated address for about a quarter of 
an hour to all the spectators, which, from 
the sentiments it contained, as expressive 
of his Majesty’s sincere affection for the 
city of Cologne and its inhabitants, the 
anxious interest which he had and would 
always entertain and cherish for its prose 
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perity and welfare, and also the happiness 
which it gave him that day to lay the 
foundation stone for the ultimate comple- 
tion of that beautiful Christian temple 
which would form a monument of archi- 
tectural splendour and magnificence that 
would ensure, not only now, but in ages 
to come, the admiration of the world, was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The stone intended to be placed on the 
south tower was then attached to the crane, 
and, upon the King’s waving his hat and 
exclaiming ‘‘ Cologne for ever!’’ it was 
elevated by the crane to its destined posi- 
tion, amidst the most uproarious and en- 
thusiastic cheering of all present. The 
ceremony concluded, the King and Queen, 
accompanied as before, retired to a beau- 
tiful tent, 150 feet long by 50 feet wide, 
erected in the cathedral yard, where their 
Majesties entertained all their distinguish- 
ed guests, the Archbishop and dignified 
clergy, and the members of the cathedral 
building committee, with a splendid re- 
past. In the evening the various churches 
and the cathedral were illuminated with 
variegated lamps. 

A new journal, entirely devoted to in- 
telligence connected with the restoration 
of the Minster, is about to appear at Co- 
logne. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE 
DANUBE. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the suspension bridge over the Danube 
for uniting the city of Buda with Pesth, 
took place on the 24th of August. This 
important undertaking has for some years 
occupied the attention of Wm. Tierney 
Clark, esq. the architect of Hammersmith 
Bridge. The point at which the ceremony 
was performed was decorated with great 
pomp, and surrounded by benches raised 
in the form of an amphitheatre, capable 
of holding four thousand spectators. At 
an early hour the Archduke Palatine gave 
a grand dinner to a party of native and 
foreign personages of distinction. At 
half-past four the Archduke Charles, who 
came as the representative of the Emperor 
and King, arrived in state, accompanied 
by the Archduchess Maria Dorothea, 
Prince Joseph, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
followed by a brilliant train of noble ladies 
and gentlemen, preceded by the com- 
mandants of Budaand Pesth. The Arch- 
duke Palatine introduced the Imperial 
party into a splendid tent prepared for 
their reception, having a table in the 
middle, on which were placed the plans, 
elevations and sections of the bridge, the 
coins and documents which were to be 
inclosed in the stone, the silver trowel 
(made in London), and the hammer, 


These having been inspected, the august 
party proceeded to another place richly 
decorated, where, in the presence of the 
surrounding multitude, the rescript of the 
Emperor, sanctioning the important un- 
dertaking, and deputing the Archduke 
Charles as his Majesty’s representative, 
was read. The ceremony was performed 
with all the accustomed formalities, and 
attended by salvos of artillery, the waving 
of the united standards of Austria and 
Hungary, and the acclamations of the 
people. 





ATTLEBOROUGH CHURCH. 

Aug. 19. The new church at Atélebo- 
rough, in the parish of Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, dedicated to The Holy Trinity, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester. It is designed in the early 
English style, by Mr. Thos. L. Walker, 
the architect of the new alms-houses at 
Bedworth. It consists of a nave 73 feet 
by 38 feet; a semicircular apsis 20 feet 
in diameter; and a tower and spire situate 
at the north-west angle of the nave. A 
large triple window occupies the west 
front, the entrance to the nave being 
through an internal north-west poreh, 
opposite to which is a vestry ; at the west 
end of the nave is placed a triangular font, 
on the sides of which are engraved the fol- 
lowing words in old English characters, 
with initial letters of great beauty—‘‘ In 
nomine Patris et Filit et Spiritus Sancti.” 
A triple arch, supported on slender iso- 
lated columns, leads into the chancel or 
apsis, which is lighted by three windows, 
the spaces between being occupied by 
pannels containing the Ten Command- 
ments, written on a stone coloured ground 
with red initial letters—the Lord’s Prayer 
and belief with blue initial letters. Im- 
mediately over the altar-table is written 
the text—‘‘ This do in remembrance of 
me.’? These three windows are filled with 
stained glass of elegant design, executed 
by Mr. W. Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and were presented by the lady of C. H. 
Bracebridge, Esq. of Atherstone Hall. In 
the head of the centre window is an em- 
blem of the Holy Trinity, and in the other 
two emblems of the sacramental elements. 
Each window is encircled by a border, 
and in the centres are placed at intervals 
early English bosses of deep red and green 
alternately, the ground being filled up 
with quarries of appropriate design. The - 
same lady has, with her own hand, ofna- 
mented the walls of the cave by well- 
chosen texts of scripture, painted onscrolls, 
with illuminated initials. The pulpit and 
reading-desk on each side, against the east 
wall of the nave. The pews, on the 
ground floor, are placed on either side 
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against the walls, and extend about mid- 
way down the nave, the benches for the 
Sunday school children being ranged be- 
tween them, where they are under the 
immediate eye of the minister and congre- 
gation ; the rest of the nave is occupied 
by free open sittings, as is also a large 
portion of the west gallery. There are 
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514 sittings, 343 of which are free and un- 
appropriated for ever. The altar table 
was presented by W. S. Dugdale, Esq. 
M.P. the cover by his lady, and the chair 
by C. H. Bracebridge, Esq. The whole 
of the works were contracted for by Mr. 
W. A. Watson, of Over Whitaker, at 
2,200/. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


CHURCH PAINTINGS. 

Several curious and highly interesting 
examples of this species of Church deco- 
ration have lately been exposed to view on 
the walls of Great Bedwyn Church, in 
Wiltshire. They are undoubtedly coeval 
with the structure itself, which is of the 
early decorated style of Edward II. and, 
though much obscured and mutilated by 
time and accident, are still sufficiently per- 
fect for the eye of a practised antiquary. 
One series of drawings represents the his- 
tory of some female saint, and another 
some story in connexion with the Cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour. Besides these are 
whole-length figures of Kings, Bishops, 
Knights, and Saints, all under foliated 
canopies. Where the walls are not thus 
occupied they are painted in diaper, or 
with a flowing pattern similar to ancient 
iron work on church doors, or the ground 
work so frequently seen in stained glass of 
this age. These paintings will be left un- 
covered for a month or two for the in- 
spection of the curious. 





BRITISH REMAINS AT EXTWISTLE. 
An interesting discovery has been made 
by Mr. F. C. Spencer, of Halifax, of a 
British barrow, in the township of Ex- 
twistle, near Burnley. Mr. Spencer's 
attention had been called by Mr. Jonas 
Lee, farmer, of Thursden, to a small 
circle of stones in a field called Delf-hill 
Pasture, at Hellclough-head (Hell, Ang. 
Sax. a grave) which, on examination, Mr. 
Spencer perceived to have been a place of 
British sepulture. The circle originally 
consisted of rock pillars (five of which 
remain), standing about eighteen inches 
above the surface, and being about two 
feet square. The diameter of the circle 
is about five yards. Mr. Spencer directed 
an excavation to be made without delay, 
the result of which was the discovery of 
two very antique earthern urns, curiously 
marked, containing fragments of human 
bones, of small dimensions, mixed with 
charcoal and black mould. The tops of 
the vessels were covered with small flat 
slate-stones, but little larger than the urns, 
over which larger heavy stones were placed 
for their protection. The urns were found 


about two feet beneath the surface of the 
field, in the centre of the circle, embedded 
in soft clay, with many pieces of charcoal 
interspersed. About three hundred yards 
from the barrow, are the bold remains of 
a British circular camp, which determines 
the character of the urns, the Roman en- 
campments being square. 





UNROLLING OF A MUMMY. 

The late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lich- 
field, and formerly head-master of Shrews- 
bury school, purchased a mummy from 
M. Belzoni, which he presented to the 
Shropshire and North Wales Natural His- 
tory and Antiquarian Society, of which, 
until he quitted Shrewsbury, in 1836, his 
lordship was President. This mummy 
has been recently unrolled, in Shrewsbury 
Shire Hall, before a very numerous com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen, including 
nearly all the members of the society. 
Mr. Samuel Birch, one of the curators of 
the British Museum, performed the un- 
rolling, and delivered an interesting lec- 
ture on Egyptian antiquities, particularly 
with reference to the art of embalming, 
and the funeral ceremonial of the Egyp- 
tians. It appeared, from the inscription 
on the interior case of the mummy, that 
it was the body of a priestess of Ammon. 





THEVESTE IN AFRICA. 

The French have lately taken possession 
of the Arab Town of Tebessa, and the fol- 
lowing particulars of the ancient city are 
from the despatch of General Negrier to 
the Ministerof War. ‘‘ The town of Te- 
bessa, the ancient Theveste of the Ro- 
mans, is in one of the finest parts of the 
province of Constantina. Here are to be 
found delicious water, beautiful gardens, 
and an immense plainirrigated by nume- 
rous springs. The ruins and traces of 
Roman stations scattered around the mo- 
numents of art found in Tebessa itself, 
and the other testimonials of grandeur 
and luxury still apparent, attest the value 
set by the Romans on this part of their 
conquests, and that where there is now a 
population of not more than 1500 Arabs, 
there existed in those times between 
30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants. The Row 
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man forivess of Thevessa is still standing. 
It consists of a rectangular tower of nearly 
equal sides, and surrounded by a wall 
measuring 1500 yards in extent, built of 
squared stone. At different distances in 
the line of the wall are 14 square towers. 
The height of the wall varies from 15 to 
30 feet, and that of the towers from 30 to 
36 feet. The thickness is between 6 and 
8 feet. There are two entrances, which 
the Arabs call Bab el Djedid (the new 
gate), and Bab e¢l Kedim (the old gate.) 
The first gives access to the town between 
the two towers fronting the east, which is 
scarcely wider than between 10 and 12 
feet. e other gate is surmounted by a 
triumphal arch, in the style of the best 
period of the Roman dominion, and which 
has since been formed into two towers in 
the north front of the inclosure. This 
monument remains almost entire, but is 
partly concealed by walls, which have 
filled up the ‘intervals between the co- 
lumns and the arches which support the 
— part. The arch is of the Corinthian 
order, and all its architectural decorations 
are as fresh as if they were sculptured yes- 
terday.. They are in remarkably pure and 
delicate style. Latin inscriptions record 
the dates of its original construction, and 
of its restoration, after being devastated 
by the Barbarians. Inside the town, near 
the old gate, is a small Temple still per- 
fect, the form and architectural style of 
which very much resembles the Maison- 
Carrée at Nimes. This building is of the 
Corinthian order. The portico is com- 
posed of eight columns, surmounted by an 
entablature with a cornice and an attic en- 
riched with very curious allegorical de- 
signs, executed with the utmost perfec- 
tion. The columns are formed of single 
blocks of a very fine red marble. The 
rest of the Temple is supported by pilas- 
ters in the same style as the portico. To- 
wards the south-east of the town, at about 
200 yards from the new gate, is a circus of 
elliptical form. The raised seats are 16 in 
number, and are capable of accommodating 
6,000 spectators. From the sides of the 
mountain of Bou-Roumann flows an 
abundant stream of water, which the Ro- 
mans conveyed into the town by an aque- 
duct 765 yards in length. It still exists 
across a ravine 50 feet in depth. Insome 
parts it has been roughly repaired by the 
Arabs, but it is the Roman canal which 
still brings to Tebessa all the water re- 

uired for the inhabitants and their gar- 

ens. At about 1,300 yards from the 
north wall of the town are immense ruins, 
supposed to be those of a Temple of Jus- 
tice, but it belongs to antiquaries alone to 
determine the destination of each of its 
parts.” 


France.—At Bruneval, in the commune 
of St. Jouin, near Havre, there has lately 
been dug up a gold ryal of Edward IV. 
of England. It is in fine preservation. 
On the obverse, is the King in a ship bear- 
ing the arms of France and England, 
quarterly, with this legend : 

EDWARD. DI- GRA. REX .ANGL. @. 
FRANC . DNS. IB. 


On the obverse is a rose en-soleil, ending 
in lions and fleurs-de-lis alternately, and 
the legend, 


IHS . AVT. TRANSIENS. PER. MEDIV. 
ILLORV . IBAT. 


The French paper (Revue du Havre) in 
which we find the circumstance men- 
tioned, translates the legend of the ob- 
verse thus, ‘‘ Edward d’ York, Roi des An- 
glais, descendant en Bretagne.’’—Some 
active researchesare now making in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Bayeux, in Normandy, 
under the direction of M. Thomine-Des- 
masures, vicar-general of the diocese, and 
M. Delaunay, architect of historical mo- 
numents for the arrondissement. A crypt 
of the early part of the eleventh century 
is clearing out, and is we believe to be re- 
stored. It is a good specimen of the ar- 
chitecture of that period, though modified 
by additions made in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

In a wood called Le Bois des Loges, 
near Chateau Gaillard, on the Seine, there 
have been recently discovered the ruins of 
a Roman habitation, three apartments of 
which are still to be easily traced out. In 
one, a bath-room, some pillars of the hy- 
pocaust are still standing, nearly three 
feet high, and the walls are in some places 
nine feet high, covered with thick cement, 
on which painted borders, &c. are visible. 
In an adjoining room is a conduit for the 
escape of the water from the bath, and 
the opening of the pipe was still stopped 
by a cock or wooden plug when discovered. 
A third room contained several bronze 
coins of the Upper Empire, including 
some of Trajans, Faustin, and the An- 
tonines, . 

The municipality of Paris has given 
public notice, that it ia ready to receive 
tenders for the masonry work required to 
convert the Palais des Thermes (the re- 
mains of the palace ofthe Roman Emperor 
Julian) into a museum of national anti- 
quities, a project long since decided on. 
M. Albert Lenoir, whose plan for this 
purpose was adopted, has been appointed 
to the direction of the works. Vast sew- 
ers and subterraneous channels connected 
with this Roman edifice have been re- 
cently laid open, in the course of excava- 
tions made for new houses in the Rue de 


la Harpe. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


AMERICA. 

A treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain has been ratified by the 
Senate. The vote was 39 to 9. This 
treaty defines and settles the boundaries 
between the territories of the United 
States and the possessions of Great Bri- 
tainin North America. The rights of 
the inhabitants of the lands watered by 
the river St. John and its tributaries, 
whether living in the state of Maine or 
the provinces of New Brunswick, to the 
common navigation of these streams ; the 
rights of all inhabitants of lands adjacent 
to the water communications along the 
line from Lake Superior to the Lake of 
the Woods; and also grand portage from 
the shore of Lake Superior to the Pigeon 
River, to the free use of such communi- 
cations. It confirms the title of all grants 
of lands heretofore made to the possessor, 
so that a change of jurisdiction in no case 
invalidates a right of property. It indi- 
cates the manner of ascertaining those 
parts of the line agreed upon in its provi- 
sions, which remain as yet untraced, and 
it provides for the common navigation of 
some of the Western States, as yet con- 
sidered to belong to one of the parties 
exclusively. The chief advantage gained 
by Great Britain is the untrammelled 
possession of her great military road con- 
necting Canada with the provinces, and 
her consequent ability to protect it with 
suitable outposts and defences. The chief 
benefit anrans to the United States is 
the right of the free navigation of St. 
John and its tributaries. The rise in the 
value of produce, in consequence of the 
opportunity thus afforded of bringing it 
to market, must of necessity be im- 
mense, Other articles of the treaty are 
for the more effectual suppression of the 
slave trade, and the mutual surrender of 
criminals and fugitives from justice in 
certain prescribed cases. Six months 
time is allowed for the ratification of the 
entire treaty, which bears date August 
9th. The subject of the African slave- 
trade is disposed of in a manner so as to 
prevent any future dispute. ‘The British 
Government is discharged all account- 
ability for the destruction of the Caroline 
steamer. The Creole case still remains 
open. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The malcontent Dutch farmers or 
Boers defeated, at Port Natal, a body 
of English troops, 120 strong, under 


the command of Captain Smith, who had 
been sent from the Cape to bring them 
to submission. The troops acted with 
distinguished bravery; but they were 
greatly outnumbered by their opponents, 
who were much favoured by the bush, 
from whence they opened a murderous 
fire upon the soldiery. The troops, after 
having sustained a loss of twelve killed 
and twenty-nine wounded, effected their 
retreat to the position from whence they 
started for the attack which had so disas- 
trous a termination. Lieut. Wyatt, of 
the Royal Artillery, was killed—and 
among the wounded, Captain Lonsdale, 
of the 27th. Official accounts have since 
arrived of the successful relief of Capt. 
Smith and his handful of troops, who 
maintained their position for a month 
under circumstances of no ordinary pri- 
vation, reduced to horse flesh for food, 
and hemmed in by a desperate and active 
foe. Capt. Smith’s loss was one sers 
jeant and two privates killed and three 
wounded, one Cape rifleman and one 
civilian killed, exclusive of his previous 
loss. lLieut.-Col. Cloete, who com- 
manded the relief, executed his task with 
great skill; the rebellious Boers made a 
vigorous attempt to oppose his landing; 
but were at length driven from their 
positions, and our troops took possession 
of the territory with scarcely any loss. 
AFFGHANISTAN, 
Arrangements have been made by the 
Government to use the most determined 
measures to oblige the Affghans to enter 
into satisfactory terms. A force of 20,000 
men, under Sir Jasper Nicholl, in the 
district of Sirhind, has been formed to 
assist the future operations. The fort of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie has been blown up and 
evacuated in consequence of the concen- 
tration of Gen. Nott’s division at Canda- 
har. An attempt has been made by Akbar 
Khan, Chief of Zemindawur, at the head 
of 3,000 men, and in conjunction with the 
rebel force under Prince Suftur Jung, 
the fourth son of Schah Soojah, and Atta 
Mahomed, to take the city of Candahar 
by surprise on the 29th of May, but Ge. 
neral Nott sallied out and routed them 
completely. Prince Suftur Jung, having 
been deserted by his followers, subse- 
quently surrendered himself. Akbar 
Khan, having placed his British prison- 
ers in safe custody at some distance from 
Cabul, proceeded to attack the Bala His- 
sar, in which Futteh Jung, the third son of 
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Schah Soojah, who is looked upon as at- 
tached to the alliance with the British, 
had defended himself and his father’s 
treasures with ability ; and the Arabs, his 
best soldiers, induced their young Sove- 
reign, however much against his will, to 
surrender himself and his fort. 


CHINA. 

An action has taken place at ‘Tsekee, 
20 miles from Ningpo. The troops under 
Sir Hugh Gough, amounting in all to 
about 1,000 bayonets, attacked and utterly 
routed a Chinese army of 10,000 men, 
great part of which consisted of picked 
troops, and a part of the Imperial Body- 
guard, with a loss to them of 1,000 killed, 
large quantities of stores, baggage, &c. 
and a large proportion of cannon, forty 
18-pound carronades being among the 
number. There were vast numbers 
wounded, who were carried off, and three 
mandarins are prisoners. ‘The attack 
was made on an almost impregnable po- 
sition, if properly defended, but was suc- 
cessful at all points, and conducted with 
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the utmost bravery. The casualties on 
the side of the British were, as hereto- 
fore, comparatively trifling. On the ar- 
rival of the reinforcements, under Lord 
Saltoun, which were daily expected, the 
expedition would proceed towards Pekin. 
A report was prevalent that the Emperor 
had fled into Tartary, the country of his 
ancestors. 
CIRCASSIA, 


The great expedition against the Les- 
ghees, undertaken by Gen. Grabbe in 
June last, has completely failed. The 
failure is ascribed to the obstinacy of the 
general, who, in his anxiety to strike a 
great blow, declined the reeommendations 
of the chiefs of the friendly tribes by 
whom he was accompanied, and, having 
penetrated too far into the country, was 
surrounded on all sides, and compelled to 
fight his way back, without being able to 
afford any rest to his troops during four 
days and four nights. ‘The Russians lost 
1,500 men and sixty officers in this dis- 
astrous retreat, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Her Majesty’s Visit to Scotland. 

Aug. 29. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the Duchess of 
Norfolk and Earl of Morton, as Lady and 
Lord in Waiting, and others of their re- 
spective households, embarked at Wool- 
wich in the Royal George yacht, com- 
manded by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 
The yacht was towed down the river by 
a steamer, and afterwards by two steam- 
ers on its northward voyage. During the 
progress of the squadron, every tower and 
beacon along the coast, vied in demon- 
strations of loyalty. The Mayor of Ips- 
wich, with a party, came forth in a steamer 
to offer his obeisance : the authorities of 
Sunderland were a day tooearly. Yar- 
mouth was passed in the night. About 
1 a. m. on the Ist Sept. the vessels came 
to anchor in Aberledy bay, and at 9 her 
Majesty landed at Granton pier, and pro- 
ceeded direct to Dalkeith Palace, the au- 
thorities of Edinburgh not being pre- 
pared for her formal reception, supposing 
the landing would have been later. At 
night the city was brilliantly illuminated. 

Sept.2. Inthe morning the Prince, 
with the Duke of Buccleuch, ascended 
Arthur’s Seat ; and in the afternoon her 
Majesty took a carriage ride in the direc- 
tion of Dalhousie and Melville Castles. 

Sept. 3. Her Majesty made her pub- 
lic entry into Edinburgh. At Holyrood 
Palace she was received by the Royal 
Body-guard of Archers, commanded by 
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the Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Elcho, Lord 
Polwarth, the Duke of Buccleuch, &e. 
Without the barriers in High Street the 
Celtic Society was stationed, with the 
Marquess of Lorn at their head. On her 
Majesty entering the barriers, the Lord 
Provost, Sir James Forrest, Bart. pre- 
sented the City keys. Atthe Castle, the 
Queen was received by Sir Neil Douglas 
the Governor, Lord Robert Kerr the 
Fort-Major, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Melville, and Lord Justice’ Clerk, Sir 
George Murray, &c. Sir Robert Peel 
was also present, and was enthusiastically 
cheered by the populace of Edinburgh. 
The Queen having visited Mons Meg, 
and the Scottish regalia, the procession 
returned along Prince’s Street, and her 
Majesty proceeded to lunch at Dalmeny 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Rosebery. 
On her return she passed through the 
town of Leith, where a triumphal arch of 
evergreens and flowers was erected to 
welcome her arrival. During the time 
her Majesty was at Edinburgh Castle the 
foundation stone of the Victoria Hall, 
and the buildings erecting for the accom- 
modation of the General Assembly, was 
laid by Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Act- 
ing Grand Master Mason of Scotland, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Buchan, Act- 
ing Depute, with the members of the 
Grand Lodge, and about 300 brethren of 
other lodges. 

Sept. 4. Sunday. A temporary chapel 
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was formed in the dining-room at Dal- 
keith, where the Rev. E. B. Ramsey, of 
St. John’s chapel, Edinburgh, preached 
before her og 

Sept. 5. Her Majesty held a levee in 
Dalkeith Palace, which was attended by 
an extraordinary concourse of the nobility 
of Scotland. Holyrood House was not 
used on this occasion on account of a 
contagious fever lately prevalent in the 
vicinity. 

Sept. 6. The Royal party, leaving 
Dalkeith, went to Queensferry, where 
they embarked in steamers; and, having 
landed at North Ferry in Fifeshire, pro- 
ceeded to Dupplin Castle, where they 
dined with the Earl of Kinnoul. The 
Lord Provost and town council of Perth 
were admitted to present an address, and 
her Majesty subsequently proceeded to 
that city, where a handsome triumphal 
arch of Grecian architecture was erected 
on the occasion. Her Majesty dined and 
slept at Scone Palace, the seat of the 
Earl of Mansfield ; and after breakfast, 
the next morning, at the solicitation of 
the authorities of Perth, the Queen and 
Prince enrolled their names in the Guildry 
Books (in imitation of the precedents 
therein contained of King James VI. and 
and King Charles I.) as follows :— 

Dieu et ms: Droit. 
Vicronia R, 
Scone Palace, 
September 7th, 1842. 
Treu und Fest. 
ALBERT. 
Scone Palace, 
Sept. 7th, 1842. 

Sept. 7. Soon after 11 a.m. the Queen 
departed from Scone for Taymouth Cas- 
tle, the seat of the Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. At Dunkeld she was received by 
a gallant array of Lord Glenlyon’s clans- 
men, 1,000 in number, and she alighted 
from her carriage and walked round 
the Green, witnessing their performance 
of the Highland reel, and other national 
dances. On her Majesty’s approach to 
Taymouth Castle, a striking display was 
made of tall and well-made men, in their 
national costume, and, in passing through 
the Park, the Queen accosted the Mar. 
quess with the remark, ‘¢ Keeper, what a 
quantity of fine Highlandmen you have 

got!” A splendid discharge of fireworks, 
upon a very extended scale, greeted her 
Majesty’s arrival; and the evening was 
passed in the exhibition of Highland dan- 
cing on a platform formed under the win- 
dows of the Castle. 

Sept. 8. A deer-stalking, in which 150 
men were empioyed, was undertaken for 
the entertainment of Prince Albert. He 
was the only person who fired, and killed 
19 roe deer, besides several brace of 
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grouse, &c. In the afternoon he accom. 
panied the Queen in a drive. 

Sept. 9. The like amusements were 
continued; and in the evening a ball was 

iven, which her Majesty opened with the 
uke of Buccleuch, and the Prince with 
the Duchess. 

Sept. 10. Previously to leaving Tay- 
mouth Castle her Majesty planted an oak 
and a Scotch fir, and Prince Albert the 
same. They went to breakfast at the 
Marquess of Breadalbane’s house at 4uch- 
more, and then proceeded to Drummond 
Castle, the seat of Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby. 

Sept. 11. Sunday. Divine service was 
performed at the castle. 

Sept. 12. A hundred Highlanders in 
the Drummond tartan, some armed with 
Lochaber axes, and others with swords 
and bucklers, paraded before her Majesty. 
An old man called Comrie of Comrie, 
who claims to be hereditary standard- 
bearer of the Perth family, displayed the 
very flag which was rescued by his great- 
uncle after it had been taken by King 
George’s troops, at the battle of Culloden, 
and he wore the same claymore which did 
service on that occasion. The royal party 
then went to visit Mr. Moray, at Ader- 
cairney, Lady Baird at Fernton, and Sir 
W. Murray, at Ochtertyre, and returned 
to the Castle to dinner. On the table 
were the gold ewers of George I., IL, 
ILI, and IV. used by them at their Co- 
ronations, in the possession of Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, as Lord Great Cham- 
berlain of England, and there was also 
some massive antique plate, supposed to 
have been the gift of Annabella Drum- 
mond, the wife of King Robert III. 

Sept. 13. Her Majesty left Drum. 
mond Castle; and, having visited on her 
way the Roman camp in the park of Ma- 

jor W. Moray, arrived at 11 a. m. at Stir- 
ling, where the Provost and Magistrates 
presented an address, with the keys of the 
town, and the royal party remained a short 
time in the Castle. They then passed 
through a succession of triumphal arches ; 
at Bannockburn there were not less than 
five. At half-past two her Majesty ar- 
rived at Linlithgow: shortly after, she 
embarked at the pier at Queensferry, and 
arrived at Dalkeith the same evening, 
Sept. 14. The Lord Provost, &c. 
waited upon the Prince, and presented 
him with the freedom of the City of 
Edinburgh. The freedom of the city was 
also given to the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir 
R. Peel, and the Earl of Aberdeen. Dr. 
Lee, Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, delivered to his Royal Highness 
the diploma of an Honorary LL.D. con- 
ferred by the Senatus —_— The 
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Queen, the Prince, &c. then visited Ros- 
lin Chapel and Hawthornden. 

Sept.15, Her Majesty and the Prince 
at 9 o’clock re-embarked at Granton Pier. 
Having found their former mode of sail- 
ing attended by some annoyances, they 
returned to London in the Trident steam 
vessel, from which they landed at Wool- 
wich on Saturday morning, Sept. 17, and 
proceeded direct to Windsor Castle. 

Aug. 9. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager was present at the christening 
of the infant son of the Marquess of 
Exeter, in the chapel at Burghley ; and 
was one of the sponsors, with Earl Howe 
and the Earl of Beverley. She gave her 
noble godson a gold salver thus inscribed, 
*‘ Presented to Lord Adelbert Percy 
Cecil, on the day of his christening, 
9th S. August 1842, by his Godmother, 
A. R.” 

Aug. 24. The consecration of the five 
new Colonial Bishops took place in West- 
minster Abbey. Since this venerable 
pile has been dedicated to divine worship, 
no occasion has been presented in which 
the Church has had such reason to rejoice, 
as the extension of the Episcopal Church 
of England by the addition of four new 
sees to its prelacy (the diocese of 
Barbadoes being divided into three sees. 
and two new sees being created), viz. 
the sees of Antigua, Guiana, Gibraltar, 
and Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) ; 
thte see of Barbadoes, in its present state, 
being the fifth. In consequence of the 
illness of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the consecration was by com- 
Inission entrusted to the Bishops of Lon 
don, Winchester, and Rochester. The 
service was commenced by the morning 
prayer according to the rubric. ‘The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Coleridge, the 
late Bishop of Barbadoes, who chose for 
his text the fifth and sixth verses of the 
43rd chapter of Isaiah :—‘* Fear not, I 
am with thee, | will bring thy seed from 
the east, and gather thee from the west. 
I will say to the north give up, and to 
the south keep not back. Bring my sons 
from far, and my daughters from the end 
of the earth.” After the sermon the 
consecration was performed, the Bishops 
being presented by the Bishop of Chi- 
chester and the late Bishop of Barbadoes 
in the following order: —Dr. Parry, 
Bishop of Barbadoes; Dr. Tomlinson, 
Bishop of Gibraltar ; Dr. Nixon, Bishop 
of Van Diemen’s Land; Dr. Davis, 
Bishopof Antigua; Dr. Austin, Bishop of 
Guiana. The Sacrament was then admi- 


nistered to a great number of communi- 
cants, the contributions at the offertory 
amounting to 1137. Mr. Turle presided 
The introductory volun- 


at the organ. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


ki 


_ 
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tary was from the overture to Esther, the 
voluntary after the sermon from Spohr, 
and the concluding voluntary from Haydn. 
The Te Deum Jubilate from Nares, and 
the Veni Creator by Attwood. Nothing 
could surpass the devotional and dignified 
effect of this very sacred ceremony, and 
it is a matter of congratulation to the 
Church of England particularly, and to 
the whole Christian community generally, 
that so efficient a step has been made for 
the propagation of the faith. 

The Diocese of Barbadoes comprises 
the islands of Barbadoes, Trinidad, St, 
Vincent, Grenada, Carraiacou, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia. The new Diocese of An- 
tigua includes, besides that island, Mon- 
serret, Barbuda, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
St. Kitts, Anguilla, Virgin Isles, and 
Dominica. The new Diocese of British 
Guiana extends over Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice. 

Aug. 29. The new tidal dock at South- 
ampton was opened for the first time. It 
was arranged that the ceremony should be 
performed by the Zagus, belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany. She was accordingly decked out 
in various colours, and proceeded from 
the quay to the confluence of the river 
Itchen, for that purpose ; when the Little 
Liverpool, also belonging to the same 
company, was discovered steaming up the 
river from Gibraltar. ‘This apropos cir- 
cumstance induced the Directors to lay- 
to for a quarter of an hour, to give the 
Liverpool time to reach her, and enter 
first, with her passengers and cargo of 
goods. In the course of a few minutes 
she passed the entrance to the dock into 
its bason, amidst the cheers of the as- 
sembled multitude, the firing of cannon, 
&e. ; and shortly afterwards a part of her 
cargo was landed, and sent off per rail to 
town, where it arrived in due course in 
the evening. This tidal-dock is the 
largest in England, the inside, from wall 
to wall, covering an area of sixteen acres ; 
there will be always 18 feet water at low 
water spring tides. The opening is 150 
feet in width, thus admitting vessels of 
almost any tonnage. A shed is now build- 
ing on the north-east side, 360 feet in 
length, and 50 feet wide in the floors, for 
the storage of goods, from which a tram- 
way leads to the railway station, distant 
about 300 yards. This dock was com- 
menced in October, 1839, and has cost 
about 140,0007. There is another dock 
in progress, called the inner or wet dock ; 
it is impossible to state when this will be 
finished ; want of funds prevents its ac- 
complishment for the present. This dock’ 
covers an extent of fourteen acres, and is 
the nearest to the town, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


iS. North Devon Yeomanry Cavalry, 
the Right Hon. C. R. Lord Clinton and Saye 
to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant; Sir T. 
Wheler, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; the Right 
Hon. H. Viscount Ebrington to be Major. 

Aug.5. 1st Devon Yeomanry Cavalry, J. W. 
Buller, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel Command- 
ant ; B. Fulford, jun. esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
J. Worth, ~~ be Major. 

Aug. 26. e 13th Light Infantry to assume 
the title of the 13th, or Prince Albert’s Regi- 
ment of Light Infantry, and to bear on its 
colours and appointments, a mural crown, 
superscribed “ Jellalabad,”” as a memorial of 
the fortitude, perseverance, and enterprise 
evinced by that regiment, and the several 
corps which served during the blockade of 
Jelialabad ; also to receive and wear a silver 
medal, which has been directed by the Gover- 
nor General of India to be distributed to every 
officer, non-commissioned officer, and private, 
European and Native, who belonged to the 
garrison of Jellalabad on the 7th of April, 1842, 
such medal to bear on one side a mural crown, 
superscribed ‘ Jellalabad,” and on the other 
side, 7th April, 1842. 

Aug. 27. The Queen was this day pleased 
to confer the honour of: Knighth upon 
Charles George Young, -. Garter Principal 
King at Arms; to invest him with the gold 
chain and badge, and to deliver to him the 
sceptre of the office of Garter. 

Aug. 29. Henry Shield, of Helmington hall, 
co. Durham, gent. in memory of his maternal 
uncle the Kev. Robert Spencer, of the same 
jesse to take the name of Spencer only and 

ear the arms. 

Aug. 30. The Rey. James Tooke Hales, of 
Tompson, co. Norf. in compliance with the 
will of his maternal uncle John Baseley Tooke 
(formerly Baseley), esq. to take the name 
of Tooke after Hales, and bear the arms of 
Tooke.—Ist Drag. Lt.-Gen. Sir A. B. Clifton, 
K.C.B. from 11th Dragoons, to be Colonel.— 
11th Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. C. M. Lord Green- 
ock, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—19th Foot, Major 
C. C. Hay to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. Semple 
to be Major. 

Sept. 3. General Rowland Baron Hill, G.C.B. 
created Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone, and of 
Hardwicke, co. Salop; with remainder, in 
default of his issue male, to his nephew Sir 
Rowland Hill, Bart. 

Sept.12. Frederick Beckford Long, esq. to 
be Registrar, and the Hon. Edward Cecil Cur- 
zon, Chief Clerk and Deputy Registrar, under 
the provisions of the Act, intituled “ An Act to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to 
the Copyright of Designs for ornamenting ar- 
ticles of manufacture.”—Edward Scard, esq. 
to be Apothecary to the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Household at Kew. 

Sept. 21. The = Hon. H. Ellis to pro- 
ceed on an Extraordinary and Special Mission 
to Brazil.—Capt. Robert Fitzroy, R.N. to be 
the Acting Conservator of the river Mersey. 





Nava. Promotion. 


Captain John James Onslow (1834), to the 
aphne. 





EccLesiastTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Very Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D. (Dean of 
Peterborough,) to be Dean of Westminster. 
Ven. Archdeacon J. M. Stevens, to be a Canon 

of Exeter, 


Rey. B. J. Armstrong, Crowle V. Lanc. 

Rev. W. A. Beaufort, Ballydelora and Bally- 
usque R. co. Cork. 

Rev. Jas. Beever, Welford V. co. Northamp. 

Rev. R. Bickerstaff, Boylston R. Derb. 

Rey. Joseph Birch, Brighouse P.C. York. 

Rev. W. -. Blew, St. John’s chapel, Milton 
next Gravesend, Kent. : f 

Rev. J. A. Bolster, Preb. of Killaspigmullane 
and Kilcoane R. co. Cork. ; 

Rev. John Burt, Hoe and Letheringham P. CC. 


Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Cann, Broadwood-wigger V. Devon. 

Rev. J. E. Cox, Southtown new ch. Suff. 

Rev. E. A. Dayman, Shillingston R. Dorset. 

Rey. Edwards Edwards, East Winch R. Norf. 

Rev. R. C. Fell, Worth Maltravers V. Dorset. 

Rev. Jas. Freke, Kilcoe V. co. Down. 

Rev. R. Gibbings, Raymunterdoney R. and V. 
co. enee : 

Rey. Jas. Golluck, Brinny R. 

Rev. John Gore, Shelbourn V. Berks. 

Rey. Rob. Harvey, Leek R. and V. co. Doneg. 

Rev. H. C. H. Hawkins, Chilton with Eding- 
ton P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Hodgson, Brathay P.C. Westmorl. 

Rev. C. Hughes, Congleton P.C. Chest. 

Rey. R. P. Hull, Buxton P.C. Derb. 

Rev. T. W. Irby, Rushmere R. Suff. 

Rev. John Image, Bodiam V. Sussex. 

Rev. John Jackson, St. John’s P.C. Muswell 
Hill, near Hornsey, Middlesex, 

Rev. J. H. La Mothe, Lezayre V. Isle of Man. 

Rev. G. Lancaster, Aughton P. C. Lanc. 

Rev. C. Maginnis, Ellesmere Port ch, Lanc. 

Rev. W. R. Mahon, Honington R. Suff. 

Rey. John Maynard, Sudbourn with Orford R. 
Suffolk. : s 

Rey. R. M. Milne, S. Mims VY. Middx. . 

Rev. G. U. Moncrieff, Tattenhall R. Cheshire. 

Rev. A. Orme, Tanslow P.C. Derb. | ? 

Rev. T. Philips, Toller Fratrum with Winford 
Eagle V. Dorset. 

Rev. C. Plumptre, Wickhambreux R. Kent. 

Rev. R. Shepherd, Stanstead St. Margaret’s 
P. C. Herts. 

Rev. J. R. Sherlock, Attleborough new ch. 
Nuneaton, co. Warwick. ; 

Rey. John Snowdon, Ilkley V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. F. Stewart, Clondehorka R. and V. Don. 

Rev. R. L. Sykes, Mickley new ch. Masham, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Tardy, Grinton V. Yorksh, 

Rev. A.S. Thelwall, Bedford chap. Bloomsbury. 

Rev. H. T. Thomson, Ottery St. Mary P.c. 
Devon. 

Rev. C. J. Tomlinson, Coverham P.C. York. 

Rev. W. Turner, Luton new church, near Chat- 


ham. 
Rev. J. Veitch, St. Cuthbert’s ch, Edinburgh. 
Rey. F. Watkins, Crickadarn V. Brecon. 
Rev. J. G. Watts, Ledbury P.C. Heref. 
Rev. J. R. Whyte, West Worlington R. Dev. 
Rev. J. Williams, Towersey V. Bucks. 
Rev. M. Wilson, Edenfield P.C. Bury, Lanc. 
Rev. H. Windsor, Lockwood P.C. Yorksh. * 
Rev. G. B. Yard, Wragby and Panton RR. 
Linc. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J, Jessop, to the King of the Belgians. 

Rev. G. H. Kempe, to Lady Rolle. 

Rev. T. Phillpotts, to the Bp. of Exeter. 

Rey. J. Slade, to Earl of Macclesfield. _ 

Rev. —— Ralph, to the new Model Prison at 
Pentonville. ; 

Rey. T. Waite, to Giltspur-street Compter. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
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Crvin PREFERMENTS. 
The Duke of Buccleuch to be High Steward of 
Westminster, vice Lord Sidmouth, resigned. 
Edinburgh University.—Dr. Alison to be Pro- 
fessor of Practical Medicine, vice Dr. Home, 
igned ; Dr. Henderson to be Professor of 
, vice Dr. Thomson, resigned. 

The Rev. John Earle, B.A. to be Head Master 
of the School for the Education of the Sons of 
the Clergy of the Established Church in Ire- 


land, oqened at Lucan. 

Rev. T. ore to be Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College at Chel- 

Middlesex. 

Rey. D. R. Godfrey, M.A, to be Head Master 
of ee Propr. School. 

Rev. R. P. Jones, B. A. to be Head Master of 
Denbigh Grammar School. 

Rev. W, W. Willan to be Vice-Principal of the 

Huddersfield Collegiate School. 


BIRTHS. 

June 28. The lady of Major Lewis Brown, 
Political Superintendent, Palumpore, East 
Indies, twin sons. 

Aug. 13. At Brighton, the wife of Allan 
Maclean Skinner, esq. adau.——14. At North 
Mymms Park, the wife of the Rey. Edward 
Thompson, Minister of Charlotte Chapel, 
Pimlico, a dau.u——At Yeovilton Rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, a son.——1i6. 
At Datchet, the wife of Luke Trapp Flood, esq. 
a son and heir.——At Syston-park, the lady of 
H.R. Yorke, ~. M.P. a son and heir.— 
17. At Linden-hill, Berks, the seat of J. Bul- 
keley, esq. Mrs. Charles Bulkeley, a son.—— 
At Nether Seale Hall, co. Leic. the lady of the 
Rev. Sir W. ih Gresley, Bart. a dau.—— 
18. At Milford Highclere Park, the Countess 





C : In Devonshire- 
R the wife of Wm. Selby Lowndes, esq. of 
don Hall, Bucks, a dau.— 20. At Claver- 
ton Manor, Som. the wife of George Vivian, esq. 
a dau.—21. At Clewer House, near Wind- 
sor, the Viscountess Drumlanrig, a dau.— 
23. At Everingham Park, the wife of Wm. 
Constable Maxwell, esq, a dau.——At Bower- 
wood House, Hants, the wife of S. Nickson, 
esq. ason.——28, At Exeter, Mrs. Herman 
Merivale, a dau.——30. In Baker-st. the wife 
of T. G. Symons, esq. of Mynde Park, Heref. 
a = and heir.—At Haccombe, Lady Carew, 
a dau. 

Lately. The Hon. Mrs. James Norton, a 
son.—tThe wife of H. J. Nicholl, esq. D.C.L. 
a dau.— Lady Vivian, a dau.——Lady Louisa 
Whitmore, a son.—At Glevering-hall, the 
Hon. Mrs. Vanneck, a son and heir.——In 
Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. Lady Cooke, a dau.—— 
At Innox-hill, near Frome, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Aitchison, a dau.—aAt Notting- 
hill, the Hon. Mrs. Montagu Stopford, a dau. 
—At Edinburgh, Lady Anstruther, a son. 
——At Blyth-hall, the Hon. Mrs. R. B. Wil- 
braham, a dau.——In Grafton-st. the Lady 
Emma Vesey, dau. of the Countess dowager of 
Pembroke, a dau.——In Upper Brook-st. the 
wife of Richard Hodgson, esq. M.P. a da’ 
At Wookey House, near Wel s, the wife of T. 
A, Pearson, esq. a dau.— In Portiand-pl. the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. B. Wilbraham, 
a son.—At To rectory, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. R. M‘Donald Caunter, a dau. 

Sept. 4. At Mawley, Shropsh. Lady Blount, 
a son.—6. In Wimpole-st, the wife of John 
Charles Burgoyne, esq. a dau.—aAt Pwily- 
wrach House, Glamorgansh. the wife of David 
Thomas, esq. a son.——11. The wife of Major 
R. H. .Fotheringham, of Kingsbridge House, 
near Southampton, a son.——14. At Westover, 
I. W. the wife of the Hon. William A’Court 
Holmes, M. P. a dau.—20. In Kensington- 
square, the wife of John Shephard, esq. a son, 


of Carnarvon, a dau.—19. 


__ grea 


Births.—- Marriages. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 24, At Perth, Western Australia, Lieut. 
Edward Corbett 72d Highlanders, second son 
of Panton Corbett, esq. of Longnor Hall, 
Shropsh. to Elizabeth-Ann-Theresa, only dau, 
of the late Robert Scholl, esq. 

June 8, At Free Town, Sierra Leone, Capt. 
Thomas Smales, 3d West India Regt, to Clara- 
Sarah, eldest dau, of his Excellency Col. M*Do- 
nald, Governor of the colony, 

20. At Delhie, Capt, Marshall, 73d Bengal 
Nat. Inf. to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
William Butt, esq, of Coone bury, Herts, 

July 26. At Paris, Oscar Oxholm, esq. Gent. 
of the Bedchamber, Capt. in the King of Den- | 
mark’s Life Guards, and Knight of the Danne- 
brog, to Adelaide-Maria, dau, of George B, 
Kelly, esq. of Acton, Middlesex. 

97.’ At Birkhill, Alexander Smith, esq. W.S. 


Edinb , to Margaret-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Henry Wedderburn, esq. of Wedder- 
burn 


28. At Dublin, Capt. Conroy, Gren. Guards, 
youngest son of Sir John Conroy, bart. to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Dillon Mac Namara, esq. 

Aug. 1. AtSt. James’s, Westminster, Lieut.- 
Col. Fitch, to Ellen, relict of W. B. Elwyn, esq. 
D.C.L. of York-terr. Regent’s Park. 

4. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the Rev. 
J.C. Harvey, to Jane-Ann, eldest dau. of Tho- 
mas Boughton, esq. of Peckham, Surrey.—— 
At Chard, Charles Penruddocke, only son 
of Major Fitzgerald, of Mount Edgar, Sid- 
mouth, to Maria, second dau. of the late 
Wm. Bruorton, ome. of Salisbury.——At Ply- 
mouth, William, eldest son of David Derry, 
esq. banker, to Louisa, youngest dau. of T, 
Page, esq. H.M. Customs.——At B if leswade, 
John Lindsell, of Lincoln’s-inn, M.A, only pos 
of the Rev. Edward Lindsell, of Broome Hall, 
Beds. to Harriett, third dau, of William Hogg, 
esq. of Biggleswade.——At St. Marylebone, 
Sohn Grove, esq. of Henrietta-st, Cavendish- 
sq. and Penn, Bucks, to Caroline-Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late Peter Thorn, esq. of 
Gunnersbury, Middlesex.——At Fulford, near 
York, Samuel Hibbert Ware, M.D, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Capt. Lefroy.——At Shap- 
wick, Somerset, E. G. mentary) esq. of Cos- 
sington, to Sarah, eldest dau. 0 the late Daniel 
Mills, esq. of Sutgrove House, Glouc.——At 
Ash, Kent, Burgess, eldest son of Samuel 
Gunnell, esq. of Clapham, Surrey, to Charlotte- 
Sarah, third dau. of Thomas Turner, esq.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rey. E. 8. P. 
Serocold, only son of the late Dean of Ely, to 
Charlotte-Eleanor, second dau. of the late Ar- 
thur Vansittart, esq. of Shottesbrook, Berks. 
——At Langham, Norfolk, Frederick Robert 
Partridge, esq. fourth son of H. S. Partridge, 
esq. of Hockham Hall, Norfolk, to Emma 
second dau. of the Rev. 8. F. Rippingall, o: 


Langham. 4 ’ 

5. At Bath, Richard Vaughan Davis, esq. 
Comptroller and Auditor-Gen. of the Excise, 
to Anne-Charlotte, third dau. of the late Major 
Henry Bates, R.A. 

6. At Kennington, Surrey, John S. Bunce, 
esq. of Woodford, Essex, to Frances-Emily, 
youngest dau. of Richard bpm cw est 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq, William Til- 
lotson, esq. of Lineoln’s-inn, to Emma, dau. of 
Henry Hulbert, esq. of Eaton-sq.——At St. 
Pancras, Charles Day, esq. of Upper Norton- 
st. Portland-pl. fourth son of omas Day, 
esq. of Southwark, to Frances-Henrietta, only 
dau. of Joseph Hinds, esq. of Grafton-st. Fitz- 
roy-sq.—At Trinity Church, Cosferer-ot- 
James Figgins, wo of West-st. Smithfield, 
and Barnsbury Park, Islington, to Miss Ann 
Mary Burrowes. ’ 

7. At the residence of A. C. Ionides, esq. 
Tulse-hill, Demetrius G, Cassayetti, esq. to 
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Euphrosine, sixth dau, of C, di Giavanni 
Ionides, esq, of Constantinople. 

8. At St, George’s, Hanoyer-sq, the Hon, 
Charles W. G. Howard, son of the Earl of 
Carlisle, and M.P, for East Cumberland, to 
Mary, second dau. of the Right Hon, Baron 


9, At Camberwell, Thomas Hanbury Hutch- 
inson, esq, of Camberwell, to Augusta-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Richar Dallett, esq. 
of Merton, Surrey——At Ramsey, Hunts, the 

t Hon, and Rev. Lord Bayning, to Emma 
only dau, of the late W. H. Fellowes, esq. an 
sister of Edw, Fellowes, esq. M,P.——At Dil 
wyn, Heref. Edwin Holdsworth, esq. of Mexico, 
to Sarah-Maria, second dau. of the late Joseph 
Stephens, yes Rochdale, Lieut. L, B. 
Mackinnon, R.N. second son of W. A. Mack- 
innon, esq. M,P, to Augusta, dau. of the late 
John Entwisle. esq. M.P, of Foxholes.——At 
Cheltenham, Th ric Grumbrecht, esq. son 
of the late A.N, Grumbrecht, esq. of Fedderwar- 
den, Germany, to Jane-Wilbraham, dau, of the 
late Col. Wilbraham Tollemache Edwards, 14th 
Foot.——aAt Edmonton, the Rev. H. P. Duns- 
ter, M.A. Curate of Tottenham, to Louisa, 
fourth dan. of Thomas King, esq. of Edmon- 
ton.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Horace 
Marryat, esq. to Matilda-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Right Hon, Gen. Lord Edward Somerset, 
G.C.B.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
T. Delane, esq. B.A. Oxf, second son of W. F. 
A. Delane, esq. to Fanny Horatia Serle, widow 
of Francis Bacon, esq. and dau. of Horace 
Twiss, esq. Q.C,——At Woolwich, Capt. Brun- 
ker, 15th Regt. to Marianne, fourth dau. of 
the late John Molyneux, esq. of Gravil Hill, 
Shropsh. and grand-dau. of the Right Hon, 
Sir Capel Molyneux, bart.——At St. Mark’s, 
Myddelton-sq. Samuel Hey, esq. of Leeds, 
surgeon, to Martha-Jane, second dau, of 
the Rev, William Jowett, of Lloyd-st.—— 
At Broadway, Worc, James Orchard Hal- 
liwell, esq. F. be youngent son of Thos. Halli- 
well, esq. of Alfred-pl. to Henrietta-Elizabeth- 
Molyneux, eldest dau. of Sir Thos. Phillipps, 
Bt. of Middle Hill.——At Arthurstone, Perthsh, 
James Talbot, esq. eldest son of the Hon. 
James Talbot, of Evercreech House, Somerset, 
to Maria-Margaretta, youngest dau. of Patrick 
Murray, esq. of Simprim, Forfarsh.—At 
Swindon, Mr. Daniel Read, to Harriet-Ca- 
roline, third dau, of Lieut, 8. S. Yeats, R, N. 
of Bagshot Hall, Surrey. 

10. At Dunmore East, Waterford, the Hon. 
Charles H, B. C. S. Wandesforde, to Lucy 
Countess of Carrick.——At the residence of 
Philip de Broke St. Clair, esq. Grosvenor-sq. 
Frederick Marchemont Brandon Greyille Fulke- 
Greville Howard, esq. eldest son of Reginald 
M. B. G. F. G. Howard, . of Marchemont 
Court and Brandon Hall, Suffolk, and Gren- 
ville Castle, Northumberland, to Adela-Made- 
Epe-Agnes, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Fitzroy Neville——At Stoke Newington, 
William Jackson, M.D. only son of John Jack- 
son, esq. of Kingsland, to Lydia-Martha, se- 
cond dau. of the late James Peter Hillary, esq. 

Mark-lane.——At the Hague, the Rev. Henry 
Mackenzie, M.A, Minister of St. James’s, Ber- 
mondsey, youngest son of the late John Mac- 
kenzie, ona, Of orridon, N. B. to Antoinette- 
Margaret pbell, eldest dau. of Sir James 
H. ing, ¥ Hackney, the Rey, 
Nathan R. Drake, of Hadleigh, Suffolk, to 
Miss Susan Fletcher, of Clapton.——At Ches- 
hunt, William Bulland, esq, of Univ. Coll. 
Oxf. to Jane, third dau. of Job Wright, esq, 
of Cheshunt.——At Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, 
Peter Martin, esq. Reigate, to Frances-Emma, 
eldest dau. of Henry Holman, esq.—S. H. 
Godefroi, esq. of Amsterdam, to Emma, third 
dau, of EE, Nicholls, esq. New Broad-st. 





——At 


Marriages. 
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11. At Edinburgh, Bunbury Taylor, esq. to 
Christiana-Emma-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Innes, esq. R.N.——At Alverstoke, 
Hants, Matthew Cassan Seymour, esq. son of 
the late Rev, E. C. Seymour, esq. to Flizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Vice-Adm, Edw. O, Os- 
borne.——At Whitburn, co. Durham, T. Fen- 
wicke, esq, M.D. second surviving son of the 
late James Fenwicke, esq. of Long Witton 
Hall, Northumberland, to Miss Jane Hay, of 
Cleadon. 

12. At Cheshunt, John Sharpe, esq. of Wal- 
tham Cross, to Ellen-Caroline, second dau, of 
ne auel Betteley, esq, of Waltham House, 

erts. 


13. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. 
Cyrus Trapaud, late 8th King’s Regt. ¢ to Sarah, 
dau, of James Steward, esq, of Lewisham,—— 
At Paddington, William Vardy Eyre, esq. of 
Bernard-st. Russell-sq. to Mary, youngest 
dau, of William Morgan, esq. of ambridge- 
terr. Hyde Park,—— At High Wycombe, 
Bucks, Charles Heyward, esq. of Stratford-le- 
Bow, to Emily, eldest dau. of John Neale, esq. 
of Castle Hill.——At Leeds, the Rev. Thomas 
Boys Ferris, Incumbent of St, Luke’s, Leeds, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Ferris, of Dal- 
lington, Sussex, to Hannah, only child of the 
late William Barraclough, esq. of New York. 

15, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Frederick 
Fielding, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to the Hon, Lady 
Maynard Hesilrige, widow of Sir Thomas M,. 
aed Bt. and dau, of the late Lord Wode- 

10use, 

16, At Gorlestone, Suffolk, John, eldest son 
of the late John Gray, esq. of West Ham, to 
Susannah Cobb, elder dau. of the late James 
Lash, a FS .——At Crondall, Hants, George 
Kittilby Rickards, esq. M.A. of the Inner Tem- 
i. to Frances-Phoebe, 2d dau. of the late Rev. 

- H. G. Lefroy, of Ewshot House.——At Hur- 
ley, Berks, Wm. Evetts, esy. of Woodstock, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late John Mews, esq. 
of Bermondsey.——At Exminster, Henry Ley, 
esq. second son of John Henry Ley, esq. of 
Trehill, Devon, to Henrietta, eldest dau, of 
Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, esq. of Peamore. 
—+—At Christchurch, Maryleboné, the Rev. 
W. C. Snooke, B.A. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late John Ash, esq. of Grove End Road. 
——At St. Pancras New Church, Gay Shute, 
esq. of Bexley House, Greenwich, toHenrietta- 
Maria, only dau. of the late Henry Rixon, 
esq. of Camberwell.——At Paddington, the 
Rev. George Hill Clifton, Rector of Ripple and 
Queenhill, Wore. to Helen-Frances, only child 
of the late W. Burt Wright, esq. of Jamaica, 
——At Dunham, Norfolk, the Rey. Charles 
Roe, of Newtown, near Newbury, to Cathe- 
rine, eldest unmarried dau,; and the Rey. 
Walter John Partridge, of Caston, Norfolk, to 
Maria-Agnes, youngest dau. of Sir C. M. 
Clarke, Bart. of Dunham Lodge.——At Bushey, 
Herts, Edward Robert, son of Edward Lord, 
of Lawrenny, V.D.L. esq. to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Peter Lovekin, esq, of Bushey. 

17. At Taney, Edward, eldest son of Ed- 
ward Wells, esq. of Wallingford, to Isabella, 
second dau. of Richard Watkins, esq. Pros- 
pect House, Roebuck, co. Dublin.——At Ben- 

eo, Edward-Spencer, second son of John 

rower, esq, of Weston Grove, near Southamp- 
ton, to Emma, eldest dau. of Adm, Gosselin, 
of Bengeo Hall, Herts.——At All Souls’, Lang- 
ham-pl. Thomas Weigall, esq. of Belgrave- 
terr. Pimlico, to » youngest dau. of the 
late Rev, Thomas Nicholas, Rector of Machen, 
Monm, and one of the Curates of St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq,——- At St. Mary’s, Islington, 
Robert-Williams, eldest son of Robert Lake 
Young, esq. of Highbury, to Loui 


youngest dau. of Banbridge of 
t, Paul’s-terr, Ball’s Pond—At Bt. ary. 
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le-Bow, Edward James Smith, esq. of the 
General Post Office, to Mary-Thetis, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Partridge, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service——Baron N. de 
Rothschild, of London, to his cousin, dau. of 
Baron J. de Rothschild, in Paris. 

18. In the private chapel of Brough Hall, 
Yorksh. the seat of Sir William Lawson, Bart. 
Le Marquis de la: Belinaye, to Margaret, 
—— dau. of the late John Wright, esq. of 

elvedon Hall, Essex, and sister of Sir W. 
Lawson.——At the Manse of Grange, Banffsh. 
He Merrick Elderton, esq. of St. John’s 

» London, to Caroline-Maria-Manners, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William Duff, Minister 
of a a Burton Agnes, Yorksh. the 
Rev. William Mousley, of Etwall, Derbysh. 
M.A. to Caroline, third dau. of Sir Henry 
Boynton, Bart.——At_ Frankfort-sur-Maine, 
Gerard Nevile, B.A. Curate of Tilton, Leic. 
third son of the Rev. H. Nevile, of Cottes- 
more, to Rosamond, eldest dau. of Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, Bart.——Samuel Pitman, esq. only 
son of the Rev. Samuel Pitman, of Oulton- 
hall, Norf. to Eliza, only child of the Rev. 
William Salter, of Belle Vue House, next 
Exeter, and Rector of Cadelugh, Devon.—— 
At St. Pancras New Church, Oswald Milne, 
esq. second son of the late Nathaniel Milne, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Jeremiah Norton, esq. of 
Islington.— At St. Pancras, Frederic, second 
son of William Bishop, esq. of Shelton Hall, 
Staff. to Eliza-Agnes, second dau. of James 
Watson, esq. of Mornington Crescent.—— 
At Great Yeldham, John Eggar Cooper, esq. 
of the Grove, Kentish Town, to Frances-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Way, 
of Spencer Farm, Great Yeldham, Essex.—— 
At Stone, Kent, Robert M‘Innes, - of 
Bloomsbury-pl. to Anne, second dau. of John 
Gorton, esq. of Stone Castle.-——At Holbeach, 
Lincolnsh. Capt. A. Donelan, 48th Regt. to 
Sarah Anne, eldest dau. of J. Johnson. esq. 
—At Brighton, Thomas Hilton Bothamley. 
esq. of Camberwell, to Emma-Burton, second 
dau. of the late R. W. Hall Dare, esq. M.P. 0 
Cranbrooke House, Essex. . 

19. At St. Pancras, Samuel, second son of 
Hugh Parker, ~ of ‘Woodthorpe, Yorksh. to 
Clara, youngest dau. of the late Joshua Ryle, 
esq. of Carshalton. 

20. At Paddington, Capt. John Domett, of 
Camberwell, to Charlotte-Theresa, only dau. 
of the late Col. Geo. Hillier, 62nd Regt.—At 
Lambeth, John Watson Montague Galloway, 
esq. of St. Ube’s, Portugal, to Emma-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of E. West, esq. of Kennington. 
—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Henry Pear- 
son, esq. M.A. barrister-at-law, to Caroline, 
only dau. of Hyde Salmon Whalley Tooker, 
esq. of Norton-hall, and Winscombe-court, 
Som. and Hinton-lodge, Hants.——At Mary- 
le-bone, the Rev. Henry Stewart, D.D. Vicar 
of Moathill, Ireland, to Harriett-Ann, widow 
of George Scholes, esq. of High Bank, near 
Manchester. : 

22. At Harwich, Philip Hast, esq. Lieut. 
R. N. to Mary, dau. of John Warrington, esq. 
——At Waterford, Thomas E. Ivens, esq. of 
St. Michael’s, Azores, to Henrietta, fourth 
dau. of Thomas Carew, esq. of Ballinamora, 
Waterford. 

23. Edward de Visme, esq. of New Court, 
Glouc. and late of the 83d Regt. to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Thomas Halford, esq. of Jersey. 
——At Hanley Castle, Worc. Edward John 
Collingwood, esq. of Lilburn Tower, Northum- 
berland, to Anna, second dau. of the late Ar- 
thur Burdett, esq. formerly of Dublin. ——At 
Bedford, Thomas Phillips, esq. of Aberavon 
Glamorgansh. to Delia-Mary-Cosens, secon 
dau. of Capt.W. W. Foote, R.N. Greenwich 
Hospital.——At Wentworth, Yorksh. the Rev, 


John Faithfull Fanshawe, Incumbent of Lan- 
chester, Durham, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late James Upton, esq. of Great Russell- 
st. Bloomsbury.—At Aldenham, Herts, the 
Rev. T. R. White, M.A. Curate of Stanmore, 
to Charlotte-Eliza, widow of Major James 8S. 
Chauvel, 42nd Madras Nav. Inf.—At Green- 
wich, Francis Bligh Hookey, esq. of Black- 
heath Park, to Mary Cleophe, second dau. of 
Frederick Heisch, esq. of Blackheath,— At 
St. Marylebone, Charles Francis Yates, ~ 
only son of the late Major Watson Yates, 26t 
Madras Regt. to Louisa, eldest dau. of Phili 
Edward Bayly, esq. of Norton-st. Portland-pl. 
——At Leamington, Henry Empson, esq. of 
—e Russell-sq. to Matilda, youngest 
dau. of Mrs. Hughes, of Leamington.——At 
Kidderminster, Edward Prichard, esq. of Clif- 
ton, to Mary, third dau. of John Reynolds, 
esq. late of Wribbenhall, Worc.——At Laun- 
ceston, the Rev. James Rawlings, Rector of 
St. Pinnock, Cornwall, to Elizabeth, eldest 
—-. of Henry Pethick, esq. of the former 
place. 

24. At Manningford Bruce, Hants, Alexan- 
der Meek, esq. of Hillworth, near Devizes, to 
Lucy-Ann, only dau. of John Grant, esq. 
At Colchester, John Bawtree, jun. esq. of Col- 
chester, to Helen, younger dau. of the late 
James Inglis, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. ——At 
Amwell, the Rev. A. Goldney, of Cuddesden, 
Oxon, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. W. 
Le Bas, Principal of the East India College, 
Hertford.— At Brussels, Lieut. Richard Har- 
vey, Royal Art. son of William Harvey, esq. 
and grandson of the late Adm. Sir Henry Har- 
vey, K.B. to Carolina-Alethea, only dau. of 
Richard Watt Walker, esq.——At Uxbridge, 
Edward Horner, esq. of Iver, to Anne, dau. of 
the late Robert Moline, esq. of Stone House. 
——At Whitchurch, Salop, B. Ll. Vawdrey, 
esq. of Middlewich, Cheshire, to Theodosia, 
eldest dau. of W. W. Brookes, esq. of Whit- 
church.——At_ Stogumber, George Harding, 
= of Padnoller House, only son of the late 
John Harding, esq. of Bridgwater, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of J. T. B. Notley, esq. of Combe 
Sydenham Hall. 

25. At Wymering, Hants, John Hubback, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Catherine - Anne, 
second surviving dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir F. W. 
Austen, K.C.B.—At Beckenham, the Rev. 
Henry Burney, son of the late Rev. Richard 
Burney, to Sophia, youngest dau. of Peter 
Hoare, esq. of Kelsey, Kent.——At Kingston, 
Joseph Humphry Grant, esq. of oe eo 
to Lucy-Theresa, eldest dau. of John J. J. 
Sudlow, esq. of Chancery-lane, and Coombe 
Bury, Kingston-on-Thames.——At Greenwich, 
James-George, second son of Major and Lady 
Jane Taylor, of Rothiemay House, Banffsh. to 
Mary Ann, only child of James Duncan, esq. 
of Blackheath.——aAt St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Lord Prudhoe, brother of the Duke of 
Northumberland, to Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, 
eldest dau. of Earl Grosvenor ; and Lord Par- 
ker, eldest son of the Earl of Macclesfield, to 
Lady Mary Frances Grosvenor, second dau. of 
Earl Grosvenor. —— At St. Pierre-du-Bois, 
Guernsey, Thomas William Gosselin, esq. of 
Ta? to Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late P. de Jersey, esq. of the same island. 

27. At Brussels, William Stapleton Piers, 
esq. youngest son of Sir J. B. Piers, Bart. of 
Tristernaugh Abbey, Westmeath, to Anna- 
Maria-Frances, eldest dau. of Edward Baker, 
esq. resident at Dunkirk.——At Lambeth, Tho- 
mas John Birch, esq. of Armitage Lodge. Staff. 
to Julia-Elizabeth, only dau. of John Chanter, 
esq. of Upper Stamford-st.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Belford Hinton Wilson, esq. son 
of Gen. Sir Robert Wilson, and her Majesty’s 
Charge d’Affaires in Peru, to Louisa, only child 
of Gen. Bayly Wallis, 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Berwick. 

Aug. 4. At his seat, Redrice, near 
Andover, the Right Hon. William Noel 
Hill, third Lord Berwick, of Attingham, 
co. Salop (1784), anda Privy Councillor, 
and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was the second son of 
Thomas-Noel first Lord Berwick, by 
Anne, daughter of Henry Vernon, of 
Hilton, co. Stafford,esq. He was for some 
years Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary at Naples, whence he re- 
turned, after his accession to the peerage, 
in July 1833. He took the surname of 
Noel before Hill, by royal sign manual, 
in 1824, and succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his elder brother Thomas, 
Nov. 2, 1832. 

His Lordship was unmarried, and is 
now succeeded by his only younger 
brother the Hon. and Rev. Richard Hill, 
Rector of Thornton, Cheshire, and 
Berrington, co. Salop, who married, in 
1800, Frances, daughter of William 
Mostyn Owen, Esq. and has a numerous 
family. 


Lorv Rossmore. 

Aug. 10. At Rossmore Park, co. 
Monaghan, in his 68th year, the Right 
Hon. Warner William Westenra, second 
Baron Rossmore of Monaghan, co. Mo- 
naghan (1796), and a Baron of the United 
Kingdom (1838). 

He was born Oct. 14, 1765, the eldest 
son of Henry Westenra, esq. M.P. for 
co. Monaghan, by Harriet, fifth daughter 
of Col. John Murray, also M. P. for 
co. Monaghan, and sister to Elizabeth, 
the wife of Robert Cunninghame, first 
Lord Rossmore. He succeeded to the 
title, pursuant to a special entail, on the 
death of that nobleman, Aug. 6, 1801. 
He was advanced to the dignity of a peer 
of the United Kingdom, by patent dated 
June 23, 1838. He was for some years 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Monaghan, which offices 
he resigned to his son. 

His Lordship married first, Oct. 3, 
1791, Marianne, second daughter of 
Charles Walsh, of Walsh Park, co. Tippe- 
rary, esq. by whom he had six sons and 
one daughter. She died Aug. 12, 1807 ; 
and his Lordship married secondly, June3, 
1819, Lady Augusta Charteris, fourth 
daughter of Francis late Lord Elcho, 
and sister to the present Earl of Wemyss 
and March; she survives him, without 
issue. The names of Lord Rossmore’s 
children, of whom only two sons and the 


daughter survive, were as follow: 1. the 
Right Hon. Henry-Robert now Lord 
Rossmore; 2. the Hon. Warner- William ; 
and 3. the Hon. Richard, who both died 
young; 4. the Hon. Richard Westenra, 
who died in 1838, having married in 
1822 Henrietta, only daughter of Owen 
Scott, of Clanamulla, co. Monaghan, esq. 
and had issue by that lady, (who has 
remarried A. G. Lewis, esq.) two 
surviving daughters; 5. the Hon. John 
Craven Westenra, Colonel of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and M.P. for King’s 
County; who married first, in 1834, 
Eleanor-Mary, daughter of the late 
William Jolliffe, esq. and widow of Sir 
Gilbert East, Bart., and, having become 
a widower in 1838, married secondly, on 
the 23d of July last, Anne, daughter of 
the late L. C. Daubuz, esq. of Truro; 
6. the Hon. Charles Westenra, Lieut. 
8th Hussars, who is deceased, unmarried ; 
and 7. the Hon. Marianne, married in 
1824 to Samuel Gist Gist, of Worming- 
ton Grange, co. Gloucester, esq. The 
present Lord has been for sometime Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Monaghan, which also 
he has represented in the present and 
some preceding parliaments ; he married, 
in 1820, Anne Douglas Hamilton, a 
natural daughter of Douglas 8th Duke 
of Hamilton, but has no issue. 


Lorp James TowNsHEND. 

June 28. At the seatof his nephew, 
Henry B. Darley, esq. Hutton Lodge, 
Yorkshire, in his 57th year, Lord James 
Nugent. Boyle Bernardo Townshend, 
of Yarrow House, co. Norfolk, Capt. 
R.N. a Naval Aide-de-camp to her 
Majesty, and K.C.H. 

He was born Sept. 11, 1785, the 
youngest son of George first Marquess 
Townshend, by his second wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Montgomery, 
Bart. He was First Lieutenant of the 
Atlas 74, in Sir J. 'T. Duckworth’s 
action, off St. Domingo, Feb. 6, 1806; 
and was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, Nov. 14, following. He com- 
manded H. M. sloop Halifax, in 1807, 
His post-commission bore date June 2, 
1809 ; and he subsequently commanded 
the A®olus 32, in which he captured six 
American merchantmen in Feb. and 
March 1813. His Lordship’s last 
command was as Commodore on the 
South American Station in the Dublin 
frigate, in 1831. Lord James Towns- 
hend sat in Parliament for Helston, from 
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the general election of 1818 until the 
disfranchisement of that borough in 1832. 
He voted with the Whig party. 

He married at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
May 8, 1813, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. P. Wallis, Government cooper at 
that place, by whom he had no issue. 


Rr. Hon. Grorce Evans. 

Lately. At Portraine, co. Dublin, 
the Right Hon. George Evans, a Privy 
Councillor for Ireland, formerly M.P. 
for that county. 

Mr. Evans was the eldest son of Hamp- 
den Evans, esq. (next brother to the first 
Lord Carbery,) by Margaret, daughter of 
Joshua Davies, esq. He first came for- 
ward as a candidate for that county at the 
general election of 1832; when he was 
returned after a poll which terminated as 
follows : 


Christopher Fitzsimon, esq. . 957 
George Evans,esq. . . . . 845 
George A. Hamilton, esq. . 767 
Lord Brabazon . . . . . 442 


In 1835 there was another poll, and he 
was again returned. 


Christ. Fitzsimon, esq. . . 877 
George Evans,esq.. . . . 825 
James Hans Hamilton, esq. . 764 


In 1837 he was returned with Lord 
Brabazon without opposition ; but in 1841 
they were both defeated by the Conserva- 
tive candidates— 


James Hans Hamilton, esq. . 1051 
Edward Taylor,esq. . . . 1042 
Lord Brabazon . . . . . 1009 
George Evans, esq. . . . 1006 


Mr, Evans’s politics were extremely 
liberal; and he voted for the adoption of 
the ballot and the abolition of tithes. He 
was sworn a Privy Councillor, we be- 
lieve, in 1841. 

He married Aug. 21, 1805, Sophia, 
only daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Parnell, Bart. and sister to the late Lord 
Congleton; by whom he had no issue. 
His next brother, Joshua Evans, esq. is a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts in Ireland. 





Mr. Justice Foster. 

July 10. At Cavan, when on the cir- 
cuit, the Hon. John Leslie Foster, one of 
the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland. 

He was the elder son of the Right Rev. 
William Foster, Lord Bishop of Clogher, 
who died in }797, by Catharine, daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Leslie, D.D. His 
grandfather, Anthony, was Lord Chief 
Baron in Ireland, and was father of John 
first Lord Oriel. 

Mr. Leslie Foster was called to the bar 


ll 


in Ireland in Michaelmas 1803, but was 
some time a member of Lincoln’s Inn. 
In 1804 he published an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Principles of Commercial Exchanges, par- 
ticularly between England and Ireland,’’ 
8vo. He was one of the Commissioners 
for improving the Bogs of -Ireland. In 
18,. he was returned to Parliament for 
the university of Dublin. His speech in 
the House of Commons, April 24, 1812, 
on Mr. Grattan’s motion respecting the 
Penal Laws against the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, was published as a separate 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Foster was appointed a Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, by 
patent dated 13th July 1830, and he was 
removed to the court of Common Pleas 
a few months ago. 

He went upon the circuit in his usual 
health. On the day of his death he 
opened the commission at Cavan, and 
dined with the sheriff and grand jury at 
the court-house. In the evening he was 
seized with sudden illness, and, having 
filled up and signed the codicil to his 
will, he shortly afterwards expired, 

Mr. Justice Foster married, Aug. 19, 
1814, the Hon. Letitia Fitzgerald, sister 
to the present Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
has left several children. 





Sir Rosert Witmot, Barr. 

July 13. At his residence, in Kemp 
Town, Brighton, aged 77, Sir Robert 
Wilmot, the third Bart. of Chaddesden, 
co. Derby (1759). 

He was born June 5, 1765, the second 
but eldest surviving son of Sir Robert 
Mead Wilmot, the second Baronet, by 
Mary, daughter of William Wollet, esq. 
and succeeded to the title, on his father’s 
death, Sept. 9, 1793. He served the 
office of High Sheriff of Derbyshire in 
1803; and was Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Derbyshire Yeomanry Cavalry from its en- 
rolment to its disbanding, discharging the 
duties of his command to the high satis. 
faction of the gentlemen of the corps, and 
with reputation to himself. He had 
latterly, for many years, resided at 
Brighton. 

Sir Robert Wilmot was twice married ; 
first, March 29, 1796, to Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Robert Grimstone, of Nes- 
wick in Yorkshire, esq. who died in May 
1812; and secondly, May 26, 1817, to 
Bridget, widow of Daniel Crawfurd, esy. 
son of Sir Alexander Crawfurd, Bart. and 
daughter of Henry Holland, esq. of Hans 
Place, Chelsea. By his first lady Sir 
Robert had issue seven sons and three 
daughters: 1. Lucy-Maria, married to 
the Rey. Samuel Rickards, Fellow of 
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Oriel Coll. Oxford, and Rector of Stow- 
langtoft,| Suffolk; 2. Harriet, married to 
the Rev. George Cornish, Vicar of Ken. 
wyn, Cornwall, eldest son of George 
Cornish, of Saltcombe Hill, co. Devon, 
esq.; 3. Robert Roberts Wilmot, esq. 
who died in 1822, in his 23rd year; 4. 
Sir Henry Sacheverell Wilmot, who has 
succeeded to the title; 5. the Rev. 
Richard Coke Wilmot, Perpetual Curate 
of Chaddesden and Stanley, co. Derby, 
who married in 1828 Ellen, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Kyrle Ernle Money, Pre- 
bendary of Hereford and Vicar of Much 
Marcle; 6. Maria-Anne; 7. Anlaby- 
Mead ; 8. John Wilmot, an officer in the 
Royals, who died in the East Indies in 
1830; 9. Edward Wollet; and 10, Ed- 
mund. By his second lady, who survives 
him, Sir bert had issue a daughter, 
Ellen- Frances. 

The present Baronet married in 1826 
Maria, eldest daughter of Edward Miller 
Mundy, of Shipley Hall, Notts, esq. and 
has issue. 


Six W. L. Younc, Barr. M.P. 

June 27. At his seat, Hughenden 
House, Buckinghamshire, aged 36, Sir 
William Laurence Young, the fourth 
Bart. (1769) ; one of the three Members 
of Parliament for that county. 

He was born Sept. 29, 1806, the eldest 
son of Sir William-Laurence, the third 
Baronet, by Louisa, second daughter of 
William Tuffnell, of Langleys in Essex, 
esq. He succeeded to the baronetcy on 
the death of his father, Nov. 3, 1824; and 
was formerly a Lieutenant in the 8th 
Hussars. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the county of Buckingham at the general 
election of 1835, when two new Conser- 
vative members, Sir William Young and 
Mr. Praed, succeeded the former Whig 


members, Mr. John Smith and Mr, 
Dashwood. The final state of the poll 
was— 
Marquess of Chandos. . . 3094 
Sir W. L. Young, Bart. . . 2349 
J.B. Praed,esq. . . « . 2179 
G. H. Dashwood, esq. . . 1672 
Dr. John Lee . . .. . 1365 


In 1837 (when Mr. Harcourt had been 
previously elected on the death of Mr. 
Praed) he stood another contest, the 
numbers being — 


Marquess of Chandos. . . 2993 
G. S. Harcourt, esq. . . . 2704 
Sir W. L. Young, Bart. . . 2633 
George R. Smith, esq. . . 2074 


Again in 1841, (when Mr. Dupré had 
previously succeeded the Marquess of 
Chandos, now Duke of Buckingham,) 


Gent, Maga, Vo. XVIII, 
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Sir W. L. Young, Bart. . . 2578 
Caledon G. Dupré, esq. . . 2572 


Charles R. Scott Murray, esq. 2547 

Dr. John Lee . . . . . 495 

Henry Morgan Vane, esq. . 450 

Sir William Young married, March 27, 
1832, Caroline, daughter of John Norris, 
of Hughenden House, esq. by whom he 
has left issue Sir William Norris Young, 
his successor, born in 1833, and a nume- 
rous infant family. His remains were 
interred at Hughenden on the I!th of 
July. 





Sm T. D. Hesketu, Barr. 

July 27. At Rufford Hall, Lanca- 
shire, aged 65, Sir Thomas Dalrymple 
Hesketh, the third Baronet of that place 
(1761). 

He was born at New York, Jan. 13, 
1777, the second but eldest surviving son 
of Thomas Hesketh, esq. (eldest son of 
the second Baronet) by Jacintha, daughter 
of Hugh Dalrymple, esq. Attorney-gene- 
ral of the island of Grenada. He suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy on the death of 
his grandfather, Sir Robert (who had as- 
sumed and used during his life the sur- 
name of Juxon), Dee. 30, 1796. 

Sir Thomas served the office of High 
Sheriff of Lancashire in 1801. About the 
year 1815 he rebuilt his seat at Rufford. 

Sir T. D. Hesketh married first, in Feb. 
1798, Sophia, only daughter of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Hinde, Vicar of Shiffnal, Staf- 
fordshire ; and by that lady, who died 
Feb. 8, 1817, he had issue one son, now 
Sir Thomas Henry Dalrymple Hesketh, 
and three daughters, the eldest of whom 
was the wife of the Rev. Joshua Thomas 
Horton, and died in 1836. Sir Thomas 
married secondly, Sept. 15, 1821, Miss 
Louise Allamund, who died at Lausanne, 
Sept. 6, 1832, also leaving issue. ; 

Sir T. H. D. Hesketh, the present Ba- 
ronet, was born in 1799, and married 
April 3, 1824, Anna-Maria, daughter of 
R. Bamford, of Rathenston House, co. 
Meath, esq. 





Sm Samvuet Hannay, Bart. 

Jan. 1. At Vienna, Sir Samuel 
Hannay, Bart. of Nova Scotia (1629). 

He was the son of William Hannay, 
esq. by the daughter of the Rev. Patrick 
Jobnston ; and was served heir to the 
Baronetcy Sept. 26, 1783, upon the 
failure of the lineal descendants of Sir 
Patrick Hannay, who was created a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia in 1629, with re- 
mainder to his heirs male whatsoever. 
He was at that period styled of Kirkdale, 
co. Kircudbright, and Mochrum, co. 
Wigton. He had been for many years in 
the service of the Emperor of Austria. 


3 I 
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Sin Huan D. Massey, Bart. 

March 28. -At his house in Fitzwilliam- 
square, Dublin, Sir Hugh Dillon Massey, 
the second: Baronet, of Doonas, co. Lime- 
rick (1781), the senior magistrate and 
senior deputy lieutenant of that county. 

He was the elder son of Sir Hugh Dillon 
Massey, the first Baronet, and M.P. for 
co. Clare, by Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Siackpole, of Anagh, co. Clare, esq. and 
he succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father April 29th, 1807. He had 
previously sat, in the Union Parliament, 
for the county of Clare; but was not re- 
chosen in 1802. 

Sir Hugh married, May 14, 1796, the 
second daughter of Thomas Hankey, esq. 
of Bedford-square, London, and Fetcham 
Park, Surrey, by whom he had an only 
daughter, Charlotte-Eliza, married in 1830 
to Capt. Felix Vaughan Smith, late of 
the Queen’s Bays. 

The title and estates descend to his 
nephew, Capt. Hugh Dillon Massey, of 
the Clare militia, son of the late Rev. 
Charles Dunbar Whitehead Massey, Rec- 
tor of Doonas. 

ADMIRAL WOLSELEY. 

June 7. In Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, aged 86, William Wolseley, esq. 
Admiral of the Red. 

Adm. Wolseley was a son of Robert 
Wolseley, esq. (great-uncle to the present 
Sir Charles Wolseley, of Wolseley, co. 
Stafford, Bart.) by Miss Warren, of Kil- 
kenny. He commanded the Ferret sloop 
of war previously to his becoming Post 
Captain, which rank he attained Sept. 
14, 1782, and was appointed to the Alarm 
frigate. In 1793, he commanded the 
Lowestoffe, 32, under the command of 
Lord Hood, in the. Mediterranean, 
which in 1794 was one of the fleet co- 
operating with the patriotic General 
Paoli, off Corsica. Capt. Wolseley par- 
ticularly distinguished himself at the 
capture of St. Fiorenzo; and was soon 
after appointed to the Imperieuse, a fine 
prize frigate. He was also engaged in 
the siege of Calvi, where Nelson lost his 
eye. e returned to England in the 
Imperieuse at the close of the year. 

His next appointment was to the 
impress service in Ireland ; was afterwards 
appointed to the Terrible, 74, one of the 

Channel Fleet ; and subsequently to the 
St. George, 98 ; and at the conclusion of 
the war in 1801, he commanded the San 
Josef, a first rate ; since which period he 
was not again employed afloat. He 
became a Rear-Admiral 1804, Vice- 
Admiral 1809, and full Admiral 1819. 

He married Miss Moore, of Dublin. 





Carr. F, Newcomse, R.N. 

Dec. 8. In Queen Charlotte-street, 
New Road, aged 70, Francis Newcombe, 
esq. Post Captain R.N. and C.B. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant in 
1794, and advanced to the rank of Com. 
mander in 1801. He subsequently com- 
manded the Beagle sloop, stationed off 
Boulogne, where he captured the French 
privateers, le Hazard of 14 guns, Ven- 
geur of 16, and la Fortune of 14. His 
gallant conduct in the attack on the fire- 
ships in Aix Roads, in April 1809, will 
be found fully detailed in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, Suppt. Part I. p. 455. 
His gallantry and activity on that occasion 
were duly appreciated, his Post commis- 
sion being dated back to the 11th April 
1809. He subsequently commanded the 
Wanderer of 20 guns, Chesapeake frigate, 
Bulwark 74, and Pyramus 42, the last 
employed at the Leeward Islands, on the 

eace establishment. She was paid off 
in June 1825. 

Mrs. Newcombe died at Weymouth 
Dec. 21, 1823. 


Cart. Sir E. C. Astiey. 

June 20. At Boulogne, in his 53rd 
year, Sir Edward Corry Astley, Kant. 
Captain R.N. 

He was born in Norfolk, Oct. 21, 
1788, and was a natural son of Colonel 
Edward John Astley, of the Ist guards, 
Equerry to H. R. H. Henry-Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland, who was a son of 
Sir Edward Astley, the fourth Baronet, 
of Melton-Constable, co.. Norfolk, and 
uncle to the present Lord Hastings. 

He was a midshipman in the Elephant 
74, Capt. Foley, in 1800 ; and afterwards 
under Sir John Gore, in the Medusa 
frigate and Revenge 74, from the last of 
which he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, Aug. 11, 1808. In 1810 he 
commanded a detachment of seamen 
landed from the Magnificent ‘74 to assist 
at the reduction of St. Maura, and his 
assiduous attention, activity, and merito- 
rious conduct, received the approval of 
Capt. Sir John Eyre, and Major.Gen. 
Sir John Oswald. In the autumn of the 
following year he was employed in co- 





‘operation with the Spanish patriots in 


Valencia. He subsequently served under 
Captains Wm. Wilkinson, C. Inglis, Sir 
John Lewis, and Wm. Elliot, C.B. in 
the Monmouth 64, Queen Charlotte 102, 
and Scamander 42, from the last of which 
he was appointed acting commander of 
the Childers sloop, at Barbadoes, in 
Sept. 1816. When again serving as first 
Lieut. of the Scamander, he was attacked 
oa fever, and invalided Feb. 21, 
8 . 
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In 1819 he served as first of the Bul- 
wark 76, bearing the flag of Sir John 
Gore, in the Medway, from which ship 
he was lent to the Royal Sovereign yatch, 
when that vessel was employed to bring 
over the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
from Calais, in April 1819, three weeks 
before the birth of her present Majesty. 
His promotion to the rank of Commander 
took oy on the 12th Aug. following, 
on which occasion he received a letter 
from Sir John Gore, congratulating him 
upon his promotion, ‘and more particu- 
larly as it has been the result of your ser- 
vices and professional reputation, and not 
from any interest or consideration for me, 
or with any reference to the flag. You 
have now served under my immediate 
command for nearly six years, as a mid- 
shipman, and eighteen months as Senior 
Lieutenant of my flag-ship, during the 
whole of which time I have carefully 
watched your character, and am gratified 
by stating that for zeal and ability, temper 
and judgment, in fulfilling all your duties 
as an officer and gentleman, 1 have been 
most perfectly satisfied.” 

In Dec. 1819, Capt. Astley was ap- 
pointed Deputy Comptroller-general of 
the Preventive Service, then acting under 
the immediate authority of the Treasury, 
but transferred, in Jan. 1822, to the 
Customs. 

On the 30th April, 1827, he was ap- 
pointed to the Herald yatcht, in which he 
was first employed in conveying S. R. 
Lushington, esq. to assume the govern- 
ment of Madras, and returned with Earl 
Amherst, July 22, 1828. He sailed for 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, with the newly- 
appointed Governors of those islands, 
Major-Gen. Sir James Lyon, and the 
Earl of Belmore, Jan. 3, 1829; and was 
again in England in April following. 
He was promoted to the rank of Captain 
April 7, 1829, and received the honour 
of knighthood Oct. 27, 1830. 

Sir Edward Astley married, in June 
1829, the fourth daughter of James Pit- 
man, of Dunchideock House, near Exeter, 
esq. 
This article is abridged from a longer 
memoir in Marshali’s Royal Naval Bio. 
graphy, vol. III. part. ii. p. 81—86. 





GeneraL Drikes. 

Dec. 27. At Teignmouth, General 
William Thomas Dilkes, late of the 
Scotch Fusilier Guards, and Lieut.- 
Governor of Quebec. 

Whilst at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, this officer was appointed, the 
4th Dec. 1779, Ensign in the 49th regi- 
ment; he continued at the academy until 
1782, when he joined the 103d regiment 
in Ireland as Lieutenant, under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, In March 1783, he pur. 
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chased an Ensigncy in the 3d Foot Guards. 
Throughout the year 1788, be served as 
Aide-de-Camp to Gen. O’Hara, com- 
manding at Gibraltar. In 1790, he was 
appointed Adjutant to his regiment ; and 
in 1792 Lieutenant and Captain. In 
1793 he embarked for the Continent, and 
served the whole of the campaign in the 
Netherlands, whence he returned in May 
1795, with the last body of the troops 
which had been employed in Flanders, 
In Feb. 1797, he was promoted to a com- 
pany in his regiment, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, and in the following year 
he embarked with the Guards for Ireland, 
during the rebellion, and remained in that 
country till June 1799. In August fol- 
lowing he embarked again with the expe- 
dition to the Helder, and was present in 
the different actions that took place in 
that campaign. In 1800, Col. Dilkes re- 
turned to Ireland with the same brigade, 
from which he was removed in the Au- 
gust of that year by being attached to the 
Light Infantry, then supposed to be first 
destined for service. 

In 1804 he took the command of the 
3d regiment of Guards. In the brevet of 
Oct. 1805, he was appointed Colonel ; 
and in 1808, Colonel on the staff to com. 
mand the brigade of Guards in London. 
In Feb. 1810, he received orders to serve 
in Portugal, with the rank of Brigadier. 
General, and to take the command of the 
brigade of Guards serving there: but his 
destination was shortly after changed to 
the command of the brigade of Guards 
ordered to Cadiz, whence, early in the 
following year, he proceeded with the ex- 
pedition under Lieut.-Gen. Graham, now 
Lord Lynedoch ; and at the battle of Bar- 
rosa was second in command. Lord Lyne- 
doch has borne ample testimony to the 
distinguished part taken by the Guards in 
this gallant battle ; and on the 29th March 
1811, the Duke of York addressed to 
Brig.-Gen. Dilkes a letter in approbation 
of his services, in which his Royal High- 
ness stated that he ‘‘ had read with great 
satisfaction, in Lieut.-General Graham’s 
dispatch, the high and well-earned enco- 
miums bestowed upon your conduct, and 
that of the officers and men engaged under 
your command.” 

In the brevet of June 1811 this officer 
was promoted to the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, and again had the command of the 
brigade of Guards in London. In the 
same year a severe domestic calamity pre- 
vented him accepting a command under 
Lord Wellington at the moment it was 
offered him, and under these circumstances 
not thinking it right to continue on the 
Home Staff, he obtained permission to 
retire. He received the brevet of Lieut... 
General in 1819; and that of General in 
18 
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Lizut.-Gen. TuornTon. 

Dec. 18. At Brock Hall, near North- 
ampton, aged 78, William Thornton, esq. 
a Lieut.-General in the army, and for- 
merly an active magistrate for the county 
of Middlesex and city of Westminster. 

Gen. Thornton received his commission 
in the Ist Foot Guards Nov. 6, 1778; 
that of Lieut. and Captain March 18, 
1782 ; and that of Capt. and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel April 25, 1793. He served with the 
Guards in Flanders, Holland, and Ger- 
many, in 1794 and 1795 ; became Colonel 
in the army, by brevet, May 3, 1796, 
and Major-General April 29, 1802. He 
was on the Staff in various parts of Eng- 
land from 1803 until he obtained his rank 
of Lieut.-General April 25, 1808. He 
became 3d Major in his regiment April 
16, 1804; and 2d Major Sept. 15, 1808. 
He retired July 29, 1812, with the rank 
of Lieut.- General. 

In the Parliament of 1812 General 
Thornton was one of the representatives 
of the borough of Woodstock; and his 
speech, May 7, 1818, on a motion to re- 
peal the declarations against the belief of 
Transubstantiation, &c. was printed as an 
octavo pamphlet ‘‘ with authorities and 
illustrations.’’ 

In 1836 he edited ‘Sermons by the 
late Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, 
vol. II.” 8vo. 





Carr. Cuarires Gitt, C.B. 

June 27. At Bishopsteignton, Devon- 
shire, Charles Gill, esq. Post Captain 
R.N. and C.B. 

This officer was Second Lieutenant of 
the Superb, 74, in the memorable action 
of the 13th of July, 1801, and first of the 
same ship in the action off St. Domingo, 
Feb. 6, 1806. His commission as 
Captain bore date April 2, 1806. In 
the autumn of 1808, he was appointed to 
the Onyx, a new brig of 10 guns, in 
which, on the Ist of Jan. 1809, he 
captured the Dutch national brig Manly 
(formerly British), of 16 guns. For this 
achievement, both Capt. Gill and his 
First Lieut., Mr. E. W. Garrett, were 
promoted. The former afterwards com- 
manded the St. Domingo, 74, which bore 
the flag of Sir R. J. Strachan at the 
reduction of Flushing, in the August 
following. His last appointment was 
Dec. 20, 1812, to the Cleopatra, 32, then 
on the Halifax station, which frigate was 
paid off about July 1814, 

He married, March 28, 1822, Harriet, 
second daughter of Capt. W. White, 
R.N. (whose widow was matron of 
Greenwich Hospital). Mrs. Gill died 
within six days of her husband, on the 
3d July, from extreme grief. 


-— 


James Brocpen, Esa. 

July 24. At his house, Friar’s Oak, 
Sussex, aged 77, James Brogden, esq. of 
Clapham Common, and Trimsaran, South 
Wales. 

Mr. Brogden was a Russia merchant in 
the city of London. He first. obtained a 
seat in Parliament for Launceston at the 
general election of 1796, after a severe 
struggle, which terminated as follows : 

Hon. John Rawdon. . . 

James Brogden, esq. . . 12 

Earl of Dalkeith . . . 11 

W. Garthshore, esq. ae 
He afterwards retained undisturbed pos- 
séssion of his seat until the enlargement 
of the constituency by the Reform of Par- 
liament, in 1832. 

In his early Parliamentary career, Mr. 
Brogden took a decided part with Mr, 
Fox and the Whigs; and he frequently 
spoke on commercial subjects. 

On the 3d Oct. 1812 he was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Treasury ; which 
office he held until Dec. 18, 1813. He 
was afterwards for many years Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Brogden has left a widow and one 
sister to deplore his loss. The ancestors 
of the deceased formerly resided at Nar- 
borough, in Leicestershire, which place 
they left nearly 70 years since; and the 
poor of that village have lost a kind and 
generous benefactor by the death of the 
deceased, who, with his father before him, 
Mr. John Brogden, bas annually caused 
a considerable sum to be distributed 
amongst them in clothing, &c. ever since 
their removal to Clapham Common, Sur- 
rey. ‘The deceased was, according to his 
particular request, interred in a vault in 
Narborough churchyard on the Ist of 
August. 

J. H. Penruppocke, Ese. 

Dec. 25, 1841. In Curzon Street, aged 
71, John Hungerford Penruddocke, esq. 
of Compton Chamberlain, Wilts, late 
M.P. for Wilton. 

He was fifth in descent from Colonel 
Penruddocke, who was beheaded at 
Exeter in 1655, for proclaiming King 
Charles the Second at Salisbury ; and 
was the eldest son of Charles Penrud- 
docke, of Compton Chamberlain, esq. 
M.P. for Wilts, by his cousin-german 
Anne-Henrietta, daughter of Wadham 
Wyndham, of Fifield, co. Wilts, esq. 
He succeeded to the family estates on the 
death of his father in ]788. On the 
raising of the West Wilts volunteers in 
Sept. 1803, he became Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant, the late William Wynd- 
ham, esq. of Dinton, who also died 
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last year, being the second Lieut.- 
Colonel. Mr. Penruddocke served the 


office of Sheriff of Wiltshire in 1817. 
He was returned to Parliament in 1821 
for the borough of Wilton, which he con- 
tinued to represent until the dissolution 
of 1837. 

Mr. Penruddocke married, at Hunger- 
ford, Oct. 1792, Maria, daughter of John 
Pearce, of Standen, co. Wilts. They 
had no issue. - 





Witiiam Turner, Ese. 

July 17. At Mill Hill, near Black- 
burn, aged 65, Willam Turner, esq. late 
M.P. for that borough. 

Mr. Turner was a calico printer at 
Mill Hill, and he purchased Shrigley Hall 
in Cheshire (the ancient seat of the family 
of Downes,) about 1819. In 1826 he 
served the office of High Sheriff of that 
county. 

Mr. Turner was a Reformer; and in 
1832, when the Reform Act had assigned 
two members to Blackburn, he became 
one of its first representatives, together 
with Mr. William Fielden, a Conservative, 
to the exclusion of a celebrated Political 
Economist ; the poll being, for 


William Fielden, esq. . 377 
William Turner, esq. . . 347 
Dr. J. Bowring. . . . 334 


The next election, in 1835, had the like 
result, but Mr. Turner was at the head of 
the poll— 


William Turner, esq. . 432 
William Fielden, esq. . 316 
Dr. J. Bowring. . . . 303 


In 1837 Mr. Turner and Mr. Fielden 
were again returned with respectively 515 
and 416 votes, Mr. J. B. Smith, a Radical, 
polling 9 only; but in 1841 Mr, Turner 
was defeated by the present Conservative 
member, John Hornby, esq., who polled 
one vote more than him, The numbers 
were, for 


William Fielden, esq. . 441 
John Hornby, esq.. . 427 
William Turner, esq. . 426 


Mr. Turner married a cousin of his own 
name, in the year 1810. The abduction 
in 1826 of his only daughter and heiress, 
then a girl of tender years, by Mr. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, created a great sen- 
sation in the public mind : and the culprit 
was deservedly sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment in Newgate. The marriage 
was annulled by act of parliament ; and 
Miss Turner was subsequently married to 
Mr. Legh, of Lyme, but died in the fol- 
lowing year. 


———- 
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Ricuarp Porter, Esa. 

July 13. At Penzance, Cornwall, in 
his 65th year, Richard Potter, esq. of 
Broughton-house, Manchester, late M,P. 
for Wigan. 

Mr. Potter was the younger brother of 
Sir Thomas Potter, the first Mayor of 
Manchester. They were the children of 
Mr. John Potter, of Tadcaster, by a 
daughter of Mr. J. Hartley; and have 
carried on a successful business in Man- 
chester as Irish Linen merchants. Being 
an influential dissenter, and advocating 
ultra liberal measures, Mr. R. Potter 
contested the borough of Wigan in 1830, 
and again in 1831, without success, polling 
only three votes on the first and four on 
the second occasion. On the passing of 
the Reform Act, however, the constitu- 
ency being much enlarged, he was returned, 
to the exclusion of one of the former 
members, Mr. Kearsley ; the result of the 
poll being, for 


Ralph Thicknesse, esq. . 302 
Richard Potter, esq. . . 296 
J. Whittle,esq. . . . 212 
J. H. Kearsley, esq. . . 174 


In 1835 he was rechosen, the poll being, 

for J. H. Kearsley, esq. . . 296 
Richard Potter, esq. . . 191 
Charles S, Standish, esq. . 166 


‘In 1837 Mr. Kearsley (who, as seen 
above, had recovered his seat,) was again 
excluded by the return of two Liberals— 

C.S. Standish, esq. . . 249 
Richard Potter, esq. . 245 
J. H. Kearsley, esq. . 229 
Peter Greenall, esq. . . 211 


In March 1839 Mr. Potter resigned 
his seat from ill-health. 

Joun Fort, Esq. 

April 7. At his seat, Read Hall, Lan- 
cashire, aged 49, John Fort, esq. a De- 
puty Lieutenant and Magistrate of the 
county, and late M.P. for Clithero. 

He was the son and heir of Richard 
Fort, esq. who purchased Read Hall 
(the ancient seat of the Nowell family) in 
1799. He was a manufacturer at Black- 
burn, and was first returned for that bo- 
rough in 1832, in the Whig interest, 
having polled 157 votes to 124 given for 
John Irving, esq. In 1835 he was re- 
elected without opposition. In 1837 he 
was opposed by William Whalley, esq. 
whom he defeated by 164 votes to 155, 
He retired in 1841. 








Samver Horrocks, Ese. 
March 24. At Lark Hall, near Pres- 
ton, Samuel Horrocks, esq. formerlyM, P, 
for that borough, 
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‘¢ The cotton trade,” says Mr. Baines, 
in his History of Lancashire, ‘‘ made lit- 
tle progress in Preston till the year 1791, 
when the late Mr. John Horrocks came 
to reside in the town, and commenced the 
muslin manufacture, in a small warehouse 
at Syke Hill. The skill, enterprise, and 
industry of this extraordinary man, soon 
elevated him to eminence in his business, 
and the manufactories in Dale Street, 
Friday Street, Frenchwood, Spitalls. 
moss, and Canal Street, rose in succes. 
sion under his fostering hand, The cha- 
racter and pursuits of the town now un. 
derwent an important change; the gentry, 
for whom it had been for many ages dis- 
tinguished, still continued to reside there, 
but the manufacturing’ soon became the 
predominant interest ; and Mr. Horrocks, 
at the head of that interest, supported by 
the Corporation, was elevated, in 1802, to 
the rank of representative of the borough 
of Preston in Parliament, having for his 
colleague and coadjutor Lord Stanley, the 
only son of the Earl of Derby. The ca- 
reer of this gentleman was as short as it 
was prosperous ; he only survived his se- 
natorial honours two years, and died in 
London on the 1st of March 1804, in the 
36th year of his age. He was succeeded 
in both his business and seat in Parlia- 
ment, by his elder brother, Samuel Hor- 
rocks, esq. the head of those great manu- 
facturing establishments in this place, 
which at the present time afford employ. 
ment in the spinning and manufacturing 
businesses to upwards of four thousand 
of the inhabitants, independent ef those 
employed in bleaching and finishing the 
cloth.” 

Mr. Samuel Horrocks became a candi- 
date for Preston in 1807, and was return- 
ed after a poll which terminated as fol- 
lows : 


Lord Stanley . . . 1619 
Samuel Horrocks, esq. 1616 
Joseph Hanson, esq. 1002. 


At the next Election, in 1812, he was 
returned at the head of the poll— 
Samuel Horrocks, esq. 1379 
Edmund Hornby, esq. . 1368 - 
Edward Hanson, esq. . 727 
In 1818 again— 


Samuel Horrocks, esq. . 1694 
Edmund Hornby, esq. . 1598 
Dr. Crompton. . . . 1245 
And again in 1820— 
Samuel Horrocks, esq. . 1902 
Edmund Hornby,esq. . 1649 
Mr. John Williams . . 1525 
Mr. Henry Hunt . 1127 


Mr. Horrocks retired at the dissolu- 
tion of 1826. 
On the 23d July 1823, the life of Mr. 
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Horrocks was attempted by a cotton- 
spinner named Andrew Riding, who se- 
riously wounded him with a butcher's 
cleaver. At his trial, Riding attributed 
this attack to Mr. Horrocks’s promotion 
of a reduction of wages; the culprit was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, but 
confined for life. 

In 1825 Mr. Horrocks received from 
the Heralds’ College a grant of the fol- 
lowing allusive coat of arms: Or, a fret 
azure, on a chief of the second a bee vo- 
lant between two shuttles in pale of the 
field. Crest, on a rock an eagle with 
wings expanded proper, pendant from the 
beak a shield gules, charged with a hank 
of cotton argent. Motto, Industria et 
Spe. 





M. bE Sismonn1. 

June 25. At his seat, near Geneva, 
aged 69, Mons. J. C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi, the eminent historian. 

M. de Sismondi was born at Geneva 
in 1773. In 1792, on the subversion of 
the government of that republic, of which 
his father was a member, he and all his 
family took refuge in England. They 
returned to Geneva in the summer of 
1794, and six weeks after their return 
their house was pillaged, and he and his 
father were arrested. ‘They were con- 
demned to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of two-fifths of their fortune. 

On his release M. Sismondi settled in 
Tuscany; but a revolution, which broke 
out there, again involved him in difficul- 
ties. The French imprisoned him as 
being an aristocrat, and the insurgents as 
being a Frenchman. In the autumn of 
1800 he once more took up his residence 
at Geneva, and in 1801 he published his 
first work, ‘* A View of the Tuscan Agri- 
culture.” Since that period he has been 
a fertile author, and has acquired a high 
reputation. In all his writings he pro- 
fessed republican principles, and during 
the first reign of Napoleon, M. Sismondi 
would neither take office under him, nor 
even, as almost all other authors did, 
offer him the incense of his praise. 
During the reign of the hundred days, 
however, M. Sismondi, who considered 
that the cause of freedom was linked with 
that of the Emperor, exerted his talents to 
induce the French to rally round the 
standard of Napoleon; at the same time 
he refused the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour, and declared that he would 
not accept any office or recompence. 

Besides several minor, but excellent 
works, on finance and political economy, 
M. de Sismondi was the author of 

De la Richesse Commerciale, ou, 
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Principes d’Economie Politique appli- 
qués & la Legislation de la Commerce. 
Geneva, 1803, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Histoire des Republiques Italiennes 
du Moyen Age. Zurich, 1807. 

Dela Litterature du Midi de 1’ Europe. 
4 vols. Paris, 1813. Of this a transla- 
tion, under the title of ‘‘ A View of the 
Literature of the South of Europe, with 
notes, by Thomas Roscoe, esq.” was pub- 
lished in London, 1823. 

Considerations sur Genéve dans ses 
Rapports avec |’ Angleterre et les Etats 
Protestans. Lond. 1814. 8vo. 

Examen de la Constitution Frangaise. 
Paris, 1815, 8vo. 

A Review of the progress of Religious 
Opinions during the Nineteenth Century. 
Translated into English, by J. R. B. 
1826. 

History of the Crusades against the 
Albigenses in the 13th century; trans- 
lated, with an introductory Essay by the 
Translator. Lond. 1826. 8vo. 

The Battles of Cressy and Poitiers ; 
from his Histoire de Francais. With a 
literal interlinear translation. Lond. 1831. 
12mo. 

Etudes d’Economie Politique. 3 vols. 
8vo. about 1838. 

Histoire de la Chute de l’Empire Ro- 
main, et du declin de la civilization de 
Van 250 a l’an 1000. Paris, 1835. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

And “A History of France,” in 29 
vols. 8vo. 1821, and various years, to the 
present time. The 30th and last volume 
is now in the press, bringing down the 
history to the end of the reign of Louis 
XV 


He was likewise a liberal contributor 
to the Universal Biography. 

M. de Sismondi was connected by 
marriage with the late Sir James Macin- 
tosh, and has left a large circle of friends 
in this country, as well as on the conti- 
nent, to deplore his loss. His life was 
devoted to literature and the advance- 
ment of liberal principles, and his volu- 
minous writings, animated throughout by 
a warm sympathy for human happiness, 
and an alent love of freedom, will ever 
remain an honourable testimony to the 
head and heart of their author, and a 
valuable acquisition to the library of ther 
student. 

His residence near Geneva was the re- 
sort of every stranger of eminence or 
merit, from whatever cauntry, and no one 
could leave his hospitable roof without 
carrying away with bim the most grateful 
impression of the affable and unassuming 
manners, the gentleness of character, and 
the intellectual attainments of this excel- 
lent and gifted man. 
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Previous to 1814°M. de Sismondi was 
for many years intimate with Madame de 
Stael, and a constant inmate of Coppet. 
He was also the contemporary and friend 
of Bonstetten, Dumont, Simond, Prevost, 
and De Candolle, and stood in the fore- 
most rank of that literary and scientific 
circle which once adorned the little re- 
public of Geneva. 

The interment of M. de Sismondi took 
place at Chénes. The funeral service 
was performed in the house, according to 
the customs of the church of Geneva. 
No eulogium was pronounced over the 
tomb. By his will, which was opened 
the next day, he has left the life interest 
of his property to his widow, constituting 
one of his nieces, who is established in 
Tuscany, his sole heiress, after the death 
of Madame de Sismondi. His library, 
after the death of his widow, is to become 
the property of M. Bossi, his executor, 
a Milanese nobleman, who married Ma- 
dame Bertrand, a cousin of M. de Sis- 
mondi. 

The news of the death of Sismondi 
had scarcely reached the Academicians 
of the Institute of Science at Bologna, 
who had the honour to number him 
among their members, when they came 
to a resolution to erect a statue in white 
Carrara marble, representing him stand- 
ing in the act of writing “ The History of 
the Italian Republics.’ The statue will 
be placed on a pedestal richly sculp- 
tured with scientific and literary emblems, 
crowns of laurel, the titles of his works, 
&e. and the following inscription is to be 
placed on it:— 


ITALICO 
SISMONDO DE SISMONDI 
CONFRATRES INSTITUTI SCIENTIARUM 
BONONLE 
MEMORIAM HANC 
D. D 


The sculptor employed for this work is 
Signor Baruzzi, Professor in the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts in Bologna, 





M. pu SomME/RARD. 
Aug. 19. At his residence, the Hotel 
de Cluny, Rue des Mathurins St. Jacques, 
Paris, M. du Sommérard. 

This estimable and learned gentleman 
had been for many years mixed up with 
the archeological affairs of France, and 
was well known to all travellers of taste 
who have visited the French capital, 
while his urbane and hospitable disposi- 
tion opened the doors of his residence to, 
or placed his table at the disposal of, so 
large a number of persons interested in 
similar pursuits, that our readers cannot 
fail to be interested in the following brief 
notice of his claims to distinction. 
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M. du Sommérard was educated for the 
bar, and at an early period obtained an 
honourable standing in his profession. At 
what time he discontinued active practice, 
we are not aware; but for many years 
past he filled the honourable post of 
*¢ Conseiller 4 la Cour des Comptes.” 
While yet a young man he had been pos- 
sessed with a strong love for the antiquities 
of the middle ages, and the studies of his 
leisure hours were turned in that direction 
with the happiest effect. Few persons 
were more profoundly read than M. du 
Sommérard in the medieval chronicles 
and documents, not only of France, but 
of most European countries; and to the 
latest period of his life he was continually 
adding, both by study and by examination, 
to the vast stores of his antiquarian know- 
ledge. He had the rare privilege of being 
one of the enlightened few, who, during 
the troubled times of the great Revolution, 
had thetaste, the courage, and the patriot- 
ism, to extend a hand for the preservation 
of national antiquities: he was the inti- 
mate friend and assistant of the late M. 
Lenoir, the founder of the Musée Francais, 
and, like that ill-requited lover of his 
country’s olden honours, hesitated not to 
stop the hand of the destroyer wherever it 
was possible, or to rescue from annihila- 
tion the mutilated fragments of monu- 
ments that had been already injured. It 
was about the commencement of the pre- 
sent century that M. du Sommérard began 
forming the immense collection of antiqui- 
ties, for which he has since become so 
celebrated, and he continued adding to it, 
with little intermission, until within a few 
months of his decease. Notwithstanding 
that a large portion of this collection was 
purchased from ignorant and necessitous 
owners under favorable circumstances, yet 
the outlay of money caused thereby was 
very considerable ; but M. du Sommérard 
never hesitated, when a case of archzeolo- 
gical importance occurred, to render him- 
self the master of a valuable object, even 
at great personal inconvenience. Fortu- 
nately he was in possession of the means 
to gratify this taste within moderate limits, 
and his industry in finding out objects of 
medizeval art, aided by his judgment in 
selection, enabled him to give his museum 
the high character it has always borne. 
France is greatly indebted to him for 
having formed such a collection in the 
heart of her capital, and for having thrown 
it literally open to the world at a time 
when no such taste was awakened among 
the public at large, and long before the 


government, however enlightened as to . 


art in general, had any true perception of 
the merits of national antiquities. But 
this was not the only nor the most im- 
—— rendered in this respect by 
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M. du Sommérard to European Archa- 
ologists. He was one of those, who, like 
M. de Chateaubriand, M. de Caumont of 
Caen, and a few others, acted as our Bri- 
tish antiquaries had long done, and by 
their writings, their precepts, and their ex- 
amples, aroused their countrymen to a 
proper respect and love for medizval an- 
tiquities. Had it not been for the long 
labours of such men as these, and for the 
continual impulse which they impressed in 
the French Society of Autiquaries, M. 
Guizot would never have been able to lay 
the foundations for those admirable com. 
mittees which are now acting most effica- 
ciously for the elucidation of French 
national history, and the preservation of 
French national monuments.*  M. du 
Sommeérard, who was continually travel- 
ling in search of, and rescuing from de- 
struction, the monumental riches of France, 
had the happiness of bringing the minds 
of many to the same tone as his own upon 
these subjects ; and by his numerous an- 
tiquarian publications, as well as by his 
personal exertions, contributed as much, 
perhaps, as any single person to the 
foundation of the present school of French 
archeologists. 

Some years ago M. du Sommérard pub- 
lished an interesting volume on the Anti- 
quities of Provins, a town with which he 
was much connected ; and about six years 
since he commenced the publication of his 
great work, Les rts au Moyen Age, 
which had been preceded by a valuable 
description of the Hotel de Cluny, his 
own residence, and of which we gave a 
view in our number for Nov. 1838. 

His collection of medizeval antiquities 
had attained so much celebrity, and was 
of such well-known value, that the world 
was anxious for a description of it from 
the pen of one who knew its merits better 
than any body else: and the learned pos- 
sessor of it determined to enlarge what 
would otherwise have been a catalogue 
raisonné, into an illustrated treatise on 
medizval art, in the widest sense of the 
term. He lived to complete this work, 
the last portions of which are either in, or 
ready for, the press, and it will form one 
of the most valuable codes of information 
which antiquaries of any kind can possess.+ 





* We allude to the Commission des 
Travaux Historiques, and the Comité His- 
torique des Arts et Monuments, under the 
Minister of Public Instruction, as well as 
to the Commission des Bdtiments His- 
toriques, under the Minister of the Interior. 

t+ We bave already had occasion to re. 
view the work in question, and need not 
therefore repeat our opinion uponit. The 
only drawback upon it is that some of the 
illustrations have not been so well executed 
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Now that the collector and possessor 
of this valuable medieval museum is no 
more, it becomes important for all anti- 
quaries to know whether the heirs of M. 
du Sommérard will retain possession of it, 
or whether it will be disposed of, as is 
generally the case in France, on account of 
the unfortunate law of inheritance es- 
tablished in that country at the great Re- 
volution. Weare glad to be able to in- 
form our readers that M. du Sommérard’s 
family, while they are obliged, by virtue 
‘ of this absurd and unjust law, to share, if 
not the museum, at least its value, among 
themselves, have determined that it shall 
not be broken up. It was always supposed 
that the French government would become 
the ultimate possessor of this magnificent 
collection, at the same time that it realized 
the project (which it still entertains) of 
purchasing the Hotel de Cluny, and add- 
ing it to the Palais des Thermes, to 
form a Museum of National Antiquities. 
As a point of good taste and right national 
conduct, we sincerely hope that this will 
be the case ; but, at the same time, we 
cannot avoid expressing our satisfaction, 
as British antiquaries, at knowing that the 
door is not yet closed to foreign competi- 
tion. The value of the collection is so 
great,* that the French government may 
perhaps hesitate to propose a vote to the 
Chambers for its acquisition, although 
there is little doubt that the Deputies 
would grant the money; and we have 
learned that the heirs of M. du Sommé- 
rard are not unwilling to enter into treaty 
with any bona fide purchaser, on condition 
that the collection shall be kept as a whele, 
and not be degraded by the piecemeal 
scramble of an auction room. This is as 
it should be, and we should think that 
some of our wealthy connoisseurs in 
England would be glad of an opportunity 
to make themselves possessors of so large, 
and, at the same time, so select amuseum. 
There is reason, however, to apprehend 
that, if not purchased by the French 
government, some of the Russian nobility 
will carry off the prize; since there is far 
more liberality of spirit, in this respect, at 





as the others, a fault of the artist rather 
than the author; but one into which all 
authors who may be tempted to become 
their own publishers, are liable to fall. 

* A distinguished English connoisseur, 
of ample means, made an offer to M. du 
Sommérard some years ago (when the 
collection was not nearly so complete as 
it is now,) of 20,0007. tor the whole, en 
masse, and was refused. The publication 
of M. du Sommérard’s great work has 
cost him upwards of 8,000/., covered, 
fortunately, by its ready sale. 


Gent. Maa. Vou, XVIII. 
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St. Petersburg than at London, and col- 
lections are now rapidly forming in Rus- 
sian galleries which we may sigh after in 
vain. We do not allude to the possibility 
of our own government purchasing such a 
museum: for where is the minister who 
would have courage to ask for a grant in 
support of what would be called ‘ Foreign 
Art?” Ina penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish nation like our own, we are still in 
our days of darkness and niggardly preju- 
dice on matters of this kind: but in what- 
ever country M. du Sommérard’s collection 


may become finally fixed, we shall cer- - 


tainly be justified in exclaiming, o fortu- 
natos nimium ! 





Rev, ALEXANDER Cromsir, LL.D. 
June 11, 1840. In York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, aged 80, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Crombie, LL.D. F.R.S. M.R.S.L. 
Dr. Crombie was born at Aberdeen 
in 1760, and educated at the Marischal 
college in that city, where he took the 
degree of M.A. about 1777, and was 
created LL.D. about 1798. He resided 
for some years at Highgate, where he was 
pastor, or occasionally officiated as pastor, 
of the Presbyterian meeting-house in 
Southwood Lane, and kept a private 
school, as he did afterwards at Greenwich, 
for seventeen years, with very distin- 
guished success. He purchased at the 
latter place the fine mansion, built on the 
site of the Powder Magazine, which 
was formerly tenanted by Sir Walter 
James; and, when he relinquished his 
school, he sold it piecemeal, and let the 
ground on building leases, thereby creating 
a very valuable estate. He afterwards 
obtained a very handsome fortune by the 
unexpected bequest of a distant relation. 
We add a just character of Dr. Crombie 
from an anonymous article which appeared 
in The Times of 16 June 1840, and are 
enabled to give the name of the author. 
‘‘ The writer of these few lines enjoyed 
the advantage and the happiness of his 
friendship for about half a century, and 
ever found him to be a man of the most 
inflexible honour and integrity. He pos- 
sessed in the highest degree a keen and 
penetrating intellect. As a scholar and a 
critic, a metaphysician and a theologian, 
his name has long and deservedly stood 
high among the first writers of the land. 
Acquainted in early life with such emi- 
nent men as Price and Priestley, and the 
amiable Geddes, he was, and he continued 
to be, the advocate of liberal principles— 
the friend of civil and religious liberty ; 
but as a sound Christian divine, and a 
sincere admirer of the British constitu- 
tion, he honestly despised, and indig- 
nantly repudiated, the cant of spurious 
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liberality, both in religion and politics, 
which has in later years so extensively 
tainted the human mind.” 

[John Grant, esq. M.A. Crouch End.) 

It was remarked by the Earl of Ripon, 
when noticing Dr. Crombie’s death 
in his annual address to the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, “ The name of Dr, 
Alexander Crombie is familiar to all who 
take an interest in the education of youth : 
he was for the greater part of a long life 
employed in the discharge of the impor- 
tant duties belonging to that pursuit, in 
furtherance of which he wrote and pub- 
lished some useful works. I allude par- 
ticularly to his Gymnasium, in which he 
laid down valuable rules for Latin com. 
position, in a manner easy of comprehen- 
sion, and characteristic of an enlightened 
scholar.” 

The titles of Dr. Crombie’s publications 
are as follow : 

A Defence of Philosophical Necessity. 
1793. 8vo. 

The Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language explained. 1802. 8vo.; 
2d edition 1809; 3d edit. 1829; 4th edit. 
1836. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica, 
intended to assist the Classical Student 
in his endeavours to attain a correct 
Latin prose style. 1812. 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
4th edit. 1830; 5th edit. 1834; abridged, 
12mo. 1836. rh 

Clavis Gymnasii; sive, Exercitationes 
in Symbolam Criticam. 1828. 8vo. 

Clavis Gymnasii, editionibus tertie et 
quartz accommodata. 1830. 8vo. 

Letters on the present state of the 
Agricultural Interest. 1816. 8vo. 

A Letter to D. Ricardo, Esq. con- 
taining an Analysis of his Pamphlet on 
the Depreciation of Bank Notes. 1817. 8vo, 

A few cursory Observations in reply to 
the Strictures of the Rev. Mr. Gilchrist 
(on * The Etymology,” &c.) 1817. 8vo. 

Letters from Dr. James Gregory of 
Edinburgh, in defence of his Essay on 
the difference of the relation between 
Motive and Action and that of Cause 
and Effect in Physic, with Replies by 
the Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL.D. 
1819. 8vo. 

Natural Theology; or, Essays on the 
Existence of Deity and of Providence, on 
the Immateriality of the Soul, and a fu- 
ture State. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Letterto Lieut.-Col. Torrens, M.P. 
in answer to his Address to the Farmers 
of the United Kingdom. 1832. 8vo. 

‘¢ The Strike;” or, a Dialogue be- 
tween John Treadle and Andrew Plow. 
man. 1834. 8vo. 

A pamphlet on the Ballot, about 1838 ; 
and some others, published anonymously ; 


also numerous articles in the Analytical 
Review, and one article, or more, in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

A very pleasing portrait of Dr. Crom- 
bie was published in 1832, enlarged from 
a miniature by William Booth, and drawn 
on stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. His 
body was interred at Marylebone church. 

His widow, a most amiable woman, 
continues to reside in York Terrace. He 
left three sons, Alexander Crombie, esq. 
M.A. of Trin. coll. Camb. and a barrister- 
at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, now resident 
at Phesdo House in Kincardineshire ; 
Lewis Crombie, esq. a solicitor, and one 
of the baillies of Aberdeen; Thomas 
Crombie, esq. Major in the 60th regiment 
of Foot ; and one daughter Jane, married 
in 1823 to Capt. H. A. Eliot, R.N. 

Patrick Ketty, LL.D. 

April 5. At Brighton, aged 86, Patrick 
Kelly, LL.D. formerly of Finsbury 
Square. 

Dr. Kelly was well known in the lite- 
rary and scientific world by his clear and 
able treatises on several branches of 
science. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Maskelyne, Herschel, Hutton, Vince, 
Burney, Raine, and many other eminent 
men of that generation, and passed a long 
life in the active promotion of practical 
science. His opinion on questions of 
currency and exchanges was frequently 
appealed to by Committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, where his evi- 
dence and calculations seldom failed to 
throw light on those abstruse subjects. 
His great work, the ‘‘ Universal Cam- 
bist,’ in which he had the assistance of 
Government through the medium of their 
foreign consulates, is justly considered a 
standard authority on such points, and 
will be a lasting monument of his talent 
and industry. Dr. Kelly’s name will be 
remembered with gratitude by his nume- 
rous pupils in various parts of the world, 
as the friend and preceptor by whom their 
studies were directed, at his academy in 
Finsbury Square. He also held for many 
years the office of Mathematical Examiner 
to the Trinity House. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Glasgow. The following 
is a list of his works: 

A Practical Introduction to Spheries 
and Nautical Astronomy ; containing, 
among other original matter, the Disco- 
very of a Projection for clearing the 
Lunar Distances, in order to find Longi- 
tude at Sea, 8vo. 1796. 5th edit. 1832 or 
before. 

The Universal Cambist, and Commer- 
cial Instructor; being a General Trea. 
tise on Exchange, including the Monies, 
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Coins, Weights, and Measures of all 
Trading Nations and Colonies; with an 
account of their Books and Paper Cur- 
rencies, 2 vols. 4to, 1811. 2d edit. 1821, 
in one vol. 4to. and Supplements, 1832. 

Astronomical Computations; com- 
prising new Tables of the Sun’s Longi- 
tude, Right Ascension and Declination, 
for 1812, 8vo. 1812, 

Elements of Book-keeping, both by 
Single and Double Entry ; comprising a 
System of Merchant’s Accounts, founded 
on real business, arranged according to 
modern practice, and adapted to the use 
of schools, 8vo. 1801. Of this there 
have been nine editions. 

Metrology ; or an Exposition of Weights 
and Measures, chiefly those of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and France; containing 
Tables of Comparison, and Views of va- 
rious Standards ; also anaccount of Laws 
and Local Customs relating to the sub- 
ject; with Parliamentary Reports, and 
other important documents. 1816. 

Oriental Metrology, containing the 
Monies, Weights, and Measures of the 
East Indies, reduced to the English 
standard. With an Appendix, explaining 
the Calendars, Dates, and Eras of Orien- 
tal Nations. 1832, 





WitiiaM Macinn, LL.D. 

4ug. 20. At Walton-upon-Thames, 
in his 49th year, William Maginn, LL.D. 

Dr. Maginn was a native of the city of 
Cork, and at an unusually early age (in 
his tenth year) he entered the University of 
Dublin, under the tuition of Dr. Kyle, 
afterwards Provost, and now Bishop of 
Cork, one of the most distinguished classi- 
cal scholars of his time. The uncommon 
talents of young Maginn, and his un- 
deviating success, entirely won the at- 
tachment of the rigid tutor,—an attach- 
ment that lasted to the close of Maginn’s 
life. He attained the degreeof LL.D. 
in 1816, at the age of twenty-three. He 
was one of the earliest correspondents of 
the Literary Gazette, and having removed 
from his native country to Edinburgh, 
became, 1818-19-20, a constant and 
striking contributor to Blackwood’s cele- 
brated magazine. Therein the famous 
Hebrew MS., and consequent law-suit 
and commotion, may be attributed to him 
(‘* O'Doherty’); and his intimate con- 
nection with such distinguished persons 
as Wilson, Lockhart, Hamilton, and 
others, led to the expansion of his views, 
and had a considerable and guiding in- 
fluence upon his future and varied fortunes, 

He returned to Cork for a while, and 
thence coining to London in 1823, con- 
tinued his literary pursuits with vigour 
and activity. Of this, the singular ro. 
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mance of “Whitehall” was one of the most 
ostensible proofs; but his other and less 
known employments were multiplied and 
incessant. For the first sixteen months 
he edited a Wednesday pence gym be- 
longing to Mr. Shackell, which was his 
inducement to settle in the metropolis. 
We believe he resided in Paris in 1825-6, 
through an engagement with Mr, Murray. 
About 1828-9 he joined the ‘* Standard” 
newspaper, and till nearly the period of 
his death was more or less intimately con- 
nected with that journal, which his ardent 
Tory, or Conservative, articles, and his 
admirable skill as a political controversial- 
ist, justly raised in reputation and efficacy 
as the organ of a great party in the State. 

In 1830 Maginn began a new career In 
‘¢ Fraser’s Magazine,” to which his contri- 
butions for the last twelve years have 
been most miscellaneous and excellent. 
These alone, being collected, are enough 
to establish his fame as an able critic and 
accomplished scholar. 

Dr. Maginn was a good linguist, en- 
dowed with a vivid and prolific fancy, and 
full to overtlowing of that riotous, mer- 
curial, extravagant humour, which is ad- 
mired so much in Rabelais. At times, 
he could be sternly, bitterly sarcastic ; 
no man more so ; but, generally speaking, 
the leading quality of his humour was Jon- 
hommie. A more invincibly good-natured 
wag than Sir Morgan O’Doherty, never 
delighted the multitudinous readers of 
«‘ Blackwood.” In his privatecapacity, the 
Doctor wassocial, warm-hearted, thought. 
less, and ever ready to assist destitute 
literary men, and, indeed, all who applied 
to him for pecuniary sid. Considering 
the hectic, feverish life he led, his flow 
of spirits was remarkable ; and it is little 
to be wondered at that his habits of good- 
fellowship were not those best calculated 
to establish his worldly fortunes. He has 
left a widow and three children (a son and 
two daughters) dependent on the bounty 
of his friends. 

His body was interred on the 20th 
August in Walton churchyard. 

Mr. T. Wemyss. 

April... Mr. Thomas Wemyss. 

He was, we believe, the son of a mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, and brought up to 
the profession of the law; but he subse- 
quently devoted himself to the study of 
the Bible in the original languages, and to 
collecting from varied sources illustrations 
and elucidations of the sacred narrative. 
His first publication—‘ Biblical Glean- 
ings,’’ printed at York in 1815—was a 
collection of the passages generally re- 
cognized as mis-translations in the au- 
thorised version; and the corrections 
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which he proposed were cautious and 
judicious, and made in that spirit of re- 
spect for our standard version which well 
becomes every Biblical critic. His next 
work was ‘“‘ A Key to the Symbolical 
Language of Scripture,” published at 
Edinburgh in 1835, in which be mani- 
fested an extensive knowledge, not only 
of the Hebrew language, but of the 
Hebrew mind. He had studied the lite- 
rature, not merely to master forms of ex- 
pression, but also habits of thought ; and 
his success enabled him to elucidate many 
difficult and controverted passages in the 
Jewish poets and prophets. This power 
of placing himself, as it were, within the 
author, and viewing the subjects of com- 
ment from the same point of view in 
which they were most probably presented 
to the original writer, is strikingly mani- 
fested in the ‘*‘ Translation of the Book 
of Job,’? and the notes and illustrations 
which accompany it. It is understood 
that Mr. Wemyss had nearly prepared for 
the press ‘ Illustrations of the Lives and 
Times of the Prophets Daniel and Ze- 
chariah.” Every Biblical student is aware 
of the numerous historical, chronological, 
and ethnical difficulties connected with the 
intellectual and social condition of the 
Jews, from the commencement of the 
Babylonish Captivity to the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander ; and those who have 
waded through the numerous attempts to 
solve these difficulties, must have often 
wished for the assistance of such a guide 
as Mr. Wemyss: and it is to be hoped 
that his exertions to clear up the most 
obscure, and one of the most interesting 
periods in Jewish history, will not have 
been bestowed in vain. (Atheneum.) 





Lapy Wyatt. 

Oct. 2, 1841. In the Champs Elysées, 
Paris, of consumption, Louisa Henrietta, 
wife of Lieut.- Colonel Sir Henry Wyatt, 
better known as Miss Louisa Sheridan. 

She was the only daughter of Capt. 
Wm. B. Sheridan, who died in August 
1836. 

Besides several musical pieces, and 
essays in periodicals, she was for some 
years the editor and principal author of 
the annual entitled ‘“‘ The Comic Offer- 
ing, or Ladies’ Melange of Literary 
Mirth,” which was commenced in 1831, 
and which her playful humour and talent 
rendered very popular. She also edited 
‘¢ The Diadem, a book for the boudoir,”’ 
fol. 1838. In society Miss Sheridan ap- 
peared to much advantage, combining with 
a handsome exterior, lady-like manners, 
and pleasing powers of conversation. She 
was a very excellent performer on the 
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She was married to Sir Henry Wyatt, 
at Paris, Sept. 8, 1840. 





Epwarp Howarp, Esa. 

Dec. 30. Of apoplexy, Mr. Edward 
Howard, author of several successful 
works of fiction. 

Mr. Howard was a naval man, and at- 
tained his chief popularity by his naval 
novel, entitled ‘‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ 
published in 1838. This was followed by 

The Old Commodore. 

Outward Bound. 

Jack Ashore, 3 vols. 1840. 

Sir Henry Morgan the Buccaneer, 1841. 
This was Mr. Howard’s last work. It 
was written, we may remark, in igno- 
rance of the authentic memoirs of Sir 
Henry Morgan which are contained in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1832, 
vol. CII. i. 128, 231. 

Mr. Howard also wrote a Life of Sir 
Sidney Smith, and was one of the most 
copious and successful contributors to pe- 
riodical literature. 

We believe Mr. Howard’s portrait has 
been published, prefixed to one of his 
works, 





C. H. Taruam, Esa. 

April 10. In his 72d year, Charles 
Heathcote Tatham, esq. architect, War- 
den of Norfolk college, Greenwich. 

Mr. ‘Tatham was the author of the fol- 
lowing publications :-— 

Etchings, representing the best exam- 
ples of ancient ornamental architecture, 
drawn from the originals in Rome. Lon- 
don, 1799, fol. Second edition, contain- 
ing upwards of 100 plates, fol. 1803. 

Etchings representing fragments of an- 
tique Grecian and Roman architectural 
ornaments, 1206, fol. 

Designs for Ornamental Plate, 1206, 
fol. 41 plates. 

His Works complete, royal fol. 1811. 

The Gallery at Castle Howard, the 
seat of the Earl of Carlisle. fol. 1811. 

The Gallery of Brocklesby, the seat of 
Lord Yarborough. fol. 1811. 

Representations of a Greek Vase in 
the possession of the author, 1811; not 
published for sale. 

The Mausoleum at Castle Howard, 
1812, 4to. 

The letter-press to Coney’s Ancient 
Cathedrals, Hotels de Ville, and other 
Public Buildings in France, Holland, 
Germany, and Italy, fol. 1829—1831. 


Mr. Greorce Barrer. 

Lately. Mr. George Barret, one of the 
founders of the Society of Painters in 
Water- Colours, 

His father was one of the original 
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members of the Royal Academy, but died 
while his son was very young, leaving him 
and a large family totally unprovided for : 
thus he commenced life under difficulties ; 
and struggled through it with exertion, 
but with patience and content. At its 
close he has left a widow, who bad been 
a faithful and excellent wife, two sons, 
and a daughter, without any provision, 
The sons may ere long be able to support 
themselves, but the daughter, from her 
age, must still remain dependent on her 
mother. 

As an artist, Mr. Barret’s talents, com- 
bined with his frugal and industrious 
habits, ought to have produced him a 
handsome competency, but he was stimu- 
lated more by the love of excellence than 
the love of money : and, though he toiled 
incessantly at his profession, he earned 
only sufficient to supply the daily wants of 
himself and his family. The long illness, 
too, and subsequent decease of his eldest 
son, whom he had educated as a surgeon, 
added to his embarrassments, and, it is 
feared, accelerated his death. He was 
naturally of a mild and amiable disposi- 
tion, and contemplated his approaching 
dissolution with pious serenity :—his last 
work, entitled ‘* Thoughts in a Church- 
yard,” in the exhibition of the present 
year, which is replete with mind and 
feeling, was studied in the cemetery at 
Paddington, on the site of which once 
stood the Manor House, the residence of 
the artist’s father, in his prosperity ; 
where George Barret’s early days were 
passed, and where his remains are now 
deposited. Subscriptions are received by 
Messrs. Coutts. 


Mr. F. H. Yates. 


June 21. Atthe Euston Hotel, Euston- 
square, aged 45, Mr. Frederick Henry 
Yates, manager of the Adelphi Theatre. 

Mr. Yates first distinguished himself as 
an imitator of various characters in one 
performance, after the manner of the 
elder Matthews, by whom he was induced, 
when at Boulogne, in the summer of 
1817, to personate the Manager in ‘‘ The 
Actor of All Work.’”? His success 
equalizing his expectations, he resolved to 
make the stage his profession, and ac- 
companied Mathews to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he made his dedét as Iago, 
and thence proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where he made his first bow in Shylock. 
On the 7th Noy. 1818, he first appeared 
in London as Iago at Covent Garden 
Theatre ; in many characters, not alone of 
comic humour or of pathos, but partaking 
of almost every variety of theatrical ex- 
hibition and spirit, and, in short, em- 
bracing a@ wide range of comedy and 
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tragedy, he displayed a degree of skill, 
versatility, and genius, such as few, if any 
of his contemporaries could reach. His 
early career was passed in the society of 
gentlemen, and their manners and prin- 
ciples of honour became portion of his 
nature in all his private intercourse and 
concerns. His marriage (Nov. 30, 1823) 
with Miss Brunton (a very amiable and 
accomplished woman, formerly an actress 
at Covent Garden, and daughter of the 
manager of Exeter Theatre) had also a 
powerful influence upon his life; amid 
the coil and struggle of an actor’s and a 
manager’s perpetual effort, and no less 
perpetual warfare, softening all their as- 
perities into the enjoyment of domestic 
affection and the sweet amenities of a 
happy home. Of late years, it is stated 
that Mr. Yates has been of sincerely re- 
ligious disposition and habits, which must 
now be a source of no small comfort to 
his bereaved partner, who is left with an 
only son. 

Mr. Yates, while performing at the 
Adelphi last winter, had the misfortune 
to rupture a blood-vessel, and for some 
time his life was despaired of; but he 
recovered sufficiently to resume his pro- 
fessional duties. At the close of his 
own theatre he visited several provincial 
ones, and, while playing in Dublin about 
three months since, ruptured another ves- 
sel, nearer the heart than the former. A 
few days before his death, symptoms of a 
very alarming character were visible, and 
he was advised to be removed immediately 
to London. No sooner had he arrived by 
the Birmingham railway in town, than he 
was seized with cramp in the heart, and 
was carried into the Euston hotel, as being 
nearer than his own residence at Bromp- 
ton-square, and several surgeons were 
instantly in attendance, and remained 
with him for nearly a week, when he ex. 
pired, being to the last perfectly sensible. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 7. At Bridford, Devonshire, the 
Rev. R. Palk Carrington, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1805 
by Sir L. V. Palk, Bart. 

July 21. At Gorey, co. Wexford, the 
Very Rev. Peter Browne, for more than 
fifty years Dean of Ferns, and Rector of 
Gorey, which, with the Rectories of 
Kilkevan, Kilnehue, and Maglass, is 
united to the Deanery. He was formerly 
a student of Trinity college, Dublin. 

July 23. At Lezayre, Isle of Man, 
aged 76, the Rev. Henry Maddrell, Vicar 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
by the King in 1803 | ag 9751.) 

At Farnham, the Rev. William Hurdis 
Lushington, Rector of Eastling, Kent, 
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He was third son of the Rt. Hon. G. R. 
Lushington; was a member of Oriel 
college, Oxford; and was presented to 
Eastling by the Earl of Winchelsea 
in 1836. 

At Stebbing, Essex, aged 39, the Rev. 
Henry Sharpe Pocklington, Vicar of that 
parish, and late of Tyrllanchor, Swansea. 
He was son of the late H. S. Pockling- 
ton, of Stebbing, and was instituted to 
that living in 1831. 

At Trebartha Hall, Cornwall, aged 
73, the Rev, Edward Rodd, D.D, one of 
the Prebendaries of Exeter. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A, 1792, B.D. 
1803, D.D. 1816. He succeeded to ex- 
tensive estates in Devon and Cornwall in 
1836, on the death of his brother, Francis 
Heale Rodd, esq. and is now succeeded 
by his eldest son, Francis Rodd, esq. He 
was uncle to Mr. Rashleigh, M.P. for 
East Cornwall. 

July 24. The Rev. Joseph Goode- 
nough, Rector of Godmanstone, and 
Perpetual Curate of Nether Cerne, Dorset. 
He was the youngest son of J. Goode- 
nough, esq. of Nether Cerne, was insti- 
tuted to Godmanstone (which was in his 
own patronage) in 1824, and to Nether- 
Cerne in 1826. 

The Rev. Robert John Tennant, 
Minister of the English church at Flo- 
rence. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1831, M.A. 18.. 

July 30. At Plumstead common, 
Kent, in his 62nd year, the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, formerly Senior Chaplain of the 
Island of St. Helena, and Perp. Curate 
of Briningham, Norfolk. 

July 31. Aged 46, the Rev. Thomas 
Commeline, Vicar of Claverdon, Warwick. 
shire, to which he was presented, in 1833, 
by the Archdeacon of Worcester. 

4ug.2. At Felixstow, Suffolk, aged 
80, the Rev. John Edgar, Vicar of Fal- 
kenham, and Rector of Kirton, in that 
county, and a Justice of the Peace. He 
* was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1791, M.A. 1794; was presented to 
Falkenham in 1796, and to Kirton in 
1820, both churches being in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Aug. 3. Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas 
Fisher, of North Ferriby, near Hull ; for- 
merly of Idlicote, Warwickshire. 

4ug. 4. At Binfield Park, Berks, 
aged 68, the Rev. Edward Linzee, Rector 
of West Tilbury, Essex. He was of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1796, 
M.A. 1799, and was presented to his 
living, in 1818, by the King, 

At the glebe-house, Kilrush, co. Clare, 
aged upwards of 90, the Rev. Irwin 
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Whitty, Rector of Kilrush, and for 65 
years Vicar of the union of Moyarta, 
Inniscattery, Kilballyowen, and Kilfiera. 
This union (val. 9002. a year) is in the gift 
of the Bishop of Killaloe, who has now 
divided it, and has collated the Rev. Mr. 
Allen to Kilkee, and the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
ty, grandson of the deceased, to Kilrush. 

Aug. 5. At Warwick, aged 40, the 
Rev. William Thomas Marychurch, M.A. 
Rector of Sudbourn with Orford, Suffolk. 
He was son of Mr. Marychurch, of St. 
Michael’s hill, Bristol, and brother to 
the Rev. H. W. Marychurch, Curate of 
St. Paul’s in that city. He was pre- 
sented to his living by the King in 1835. 

Aug. 6. At Hereford, aged 57, the 
Rev. John Jones, M.A. 

At the residence of his father, the Rev. 
John Longmire, Winkfield, Wilts, the 
Rev. Daniel Longmire, late Curate of 
Earl Stoke, Wilts. He was of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832. 

Aug. 8. At Wilton, near Taunton, in 
his 75th year, the Rev. John Gale, late of 
Angersleigh, for many years one of the 
acting magistrates of the Taunton division, 
He was presented to the rectory of Angers- 
leigh in 1794; to the perpetual curacy of 
Otterford in 1810 ; and to that of Corfe, 
also in Somerset, in 1831. 

Aug. 11. At Clevedon, Somerset, 
aged 85, the Rev. Robert Watson, Rector 
of the united parishes of Christ church 
and St. Ewen, Bristol; to which he was 
presented by the Corporation in 1816, 
His body was interred at his church on 
the 17th. 

Aug. 13. The Rev. Samuel Hooper 
Whittuck, M.A. of St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, eldest son of S. Whittuck, esq. of 
Hanham hall, Gloucestershire. 

Aug. 15. Aged 77, the Rev. Samuel 
Hudson, LL.B. Minor Canon of Carlisle, 
Rector of Hutton in the Forest, and 
Castle Carrock, and Vicar of Castle 
Sowerby, Cumberland. He became a 
Minor Canon of Carlisle in 1791, was 
presented to the vicarage of Castle Sower- 
by in 1801, to the rectory of Hutton in 
1811, and to the rectory of Castle Carrock 
in 183], all by the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle. 

Aug. 16. At Woodbridge, aged 38, 
the Rev. Charles Waller, of Trimley St. 
Mary, Suffolk. 

Aug. 17. At Kensington, aged 71, 
the Rev. William Morgan, Vicar of Tol- 
lesbury, Essex, to which he was presented 
in 1826 by the late Sir W. B. Rush. 

At Pitsford, Northamptonsh. the Rey. 
Edward Collins Wright, Rector of that 
parish, and Perpetual Curate of Bradley, 
Staffordshire. He was of Worcester col- 
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lege, Oxford, M.A. 1805; was presented 
to Bradley in 1801, and Pilsford in 1824, 
by Col. H. Vyse. 

Aug. 22. At Tilmanstone, Kent, aged 
66, the Rev. Charles Baker, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was collated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1803. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1793. 

At Leamington, aged 31, the Rev. 
William Rowland Evans, B.A. of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, youngest son 
of the Rev. Wm. Evans, of Kingsland, 
Herefordshire. 

At West Cowes, the Rev. William 
Fraser, Rector of North Waltham, 
Hampshire, to which he was collated in 
1831, by the Bishop of Winchester. 

Aug. 23. At Thornbury, Glouc. the 
Rev. Luke Frederick D’ Arville, Rector of 
Littleton upon Severn, and for fifteen 
years Curate of the former place. He was 
formerly Fellow of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1826, 
M.A. 18—; and was instituted to Little- 
ton in 1830. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas Moore, for- 
merly of Kingswood near Birmingham, 
and late of Islington, Middlesex. 

Aug. 24. At Southampton, aged 25, 
the Rev. William Buckley Graham; se- 
cond son of Reginald Graham, late of 
Etterby, Cumberland, esq. 

At Fenton’s hotel, St. James’s Street, 
aged 30, the Rev. Algernon Turnor, Vicar 
of Wragley, Lincolnshire. He was the 
third son of the late Edmund Turnor, 
esq. of Stoke Rochford, and Panton 
House, by his second wife, Dorothea, 
sister to Sir Edward Tucker, K.C.B. 

Aug. 25. Aged 32, the Rev. Nicholas 
Tindal, Vicar of Sandhurst, Gloucester- 
shire: the eldest son of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1833, M.A. 18—, and was collated to his 
living by the Bishop of Bristol. 

Aug. 27. Aged 66, the Rev. Henry 
Ellis St. John, of West Court, Rector of 
Barkham and Finchampstead, Berks, to 
both which livings, being in his own 
patronage, he was instituted in 1819. 

At Margate, aged 57, the Rev. Robert 
Morgan Vane, Rector of Lowick and 
Islip, Northamptonshire, and Chaplain 
to the Duke of Dorset. He was of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, 
M.A. 1811; and was presented to both 
his livings, by the Duke of Dorset, in 
1816. 


Aug. 29. At Coleby, Norfolk, aged 
76, the Rev. George Coleby, Rector of 
that parish, and Vicar of Thorpe Market. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Camb. 
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B.A. 1817; was presented to Thorpe 
Market by Lord Suffield in 1798, and to 
Coleby by the same patron in 1802. 

Aug. 31. Aged 39, the Rev. Samuel 
Robinson Carver, Perp. Curate of Stan- 
nington, in the parish of Ecclesfield, 
Yorkshire ; and Sept. 2, aged 42, Eliza- 
Ann, his wife, from injuries received in 
being thrown from their carriage at Malin 
Bridge on the 29th. They were married 
only in December last. 

Aug. 31, At Paulerspury, Northamp- 
tonshire, the Rev. Walter John Kerrich, 
Rector of that parish, and a Prebendary 
of Salisbury. He was formerly Fellow 
of New coli. Oxf., M.A. 1795; was col- 
lated to the prebend of Alton Australis 
in the cathedral church of Salisbury, by 
Bishop Douglas in 1792, and was pre- 
ona to Paulerspury in 1817 by his col- 
ege. 

Sept.2. At Vauxhall,the Rev. Philip 
Aubin, Fellow of Jesus coll. Oxford, and 
Rector of St. Clement’s, Jersey, to 
which he was presented by the Governor 
of that island in 1826. 

Sept. 3. At Kirkby Knowle, Yorksh. 
the Rev. James Serjeantson, Rector of 
Kirkby Knowle with Bagby. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1794, M.A. 1804, and was presented to 
his living in 1797 by Sir R. Frankland. 

Sept. 4. Aged 35, the Rev. George 
Fort Cooper, Curate of Yetminster, Dor- 
set. He was formerly of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Aged 81, the Rev. Robert Beresford 
Podmore, of Pailton-house, Warwicksh. 
He was formerly of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1783 as 15th Senior Optime, M.A, 
1791; was presented to the vicarage of 
Monks’ Kirby, co. Warw. by that society 
in 1786, and to the rectory of Willey in 
1802 by the Lord Chancellor. 

Sept. 10. At Woodside House, Blake- 
ney, Gloucestershire, aged 43, the Rev. 
George Colebrooke Jordan, Perpetual 
Curate of that place, to which he was 
presented in 1832 by the Haberdashers’ 
Company. 

At Benidoran, aged 66, the Hon. and 
Rev. George de la Poer Beresford, Pro- 
vost of the cathedral of Tuam, and 
Rector and Vicar of the parish of Fenagh, 
co. Leitrim; only surviving brother of 
Lord Decies. He was the third son of 
the Most Rev. William Lord Arch- 
bishop of Tyrone, by Elizabeth Fitz- 
Gibbon, sister to the first Earl of Clare ; 
and married in 1798 Susannah, 3d dau. of 
Hamilton Gorges, esq. by whom he has 
left issue five sons and one daughter. 

Sept. 13. Aged 27, the Rev. Charles 
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James, Curate of Blackburn, youngest 
son of the late Mr. Thomas James, of 
Rodney-terrace, Mile End Road. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1840. 

Aged 28, the Rev. J. Wightman, Cu- 
rate of Haworth, near Bradford. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 21. At Bayswater, William Low, 
esq. formerly of Balbaggie, co. Perth. 

July 26. Henry, second and last survi- 
ving son of the late William Ashlin, esq. 
of Cranford Lodge, Middlesex, and of 
Upper Bedford-pl. . 

July 29. At Highbury-pl. aged 20, Mary 
Ann Sophia, wife of Henry Hunt, esq. 

Aged 78, Frances, dau, of the Rev. 
Lawrence Smyth, A.M., formerly Vicar 
of Southill cum Old Warden, Beds. 

July 30. Aged 63, John Pratt Ren- 
nell, esq. of Upper Southampton-street, 
Fitzroy-sq. 

July 31. At Pentonville, aged 68, Mrs. 
Magrath, formerly of ‘Turnham Green. 

At Hammersmith, aged 75, Robert 
Matson, esq. late of Borden Parsonage, 
Kent. 

Aug.1. Aged 81, Margaret, relict of 
Okey Belfour, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Aug. 4. Mary, wife of James Ruther- 
ford, esq. of Nottingham-pl. Regent’s Park, 

Aug. 7. Atthe house of her son-in- 
law W. Coward, esq., Gloucester-terrace, 
aged 90, Sarah, relict of Joseph Smith, 
esq. many years a resident in Exeter. 

In Oxford-st.aged 62, Chas. Jearrad, esq. 
4ug. 8. In Jobn-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 77, Mrs. Douglas. 

Aged 34, Mary, only dau. of John 
Mordaunt, esq. of Hackney. 

In Charterhouse-sq. aged 58, Henry 
Bowra, esq. late of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Office, and second son of the 
late Rev. William Bowra, of Christ’s 
Hospital, Hertford. : 

Aug. 9. In Canonbury-sq. Islington, 
Margaret, wife of John Rob. Vincent, esq. 

At Greenwich, Miriam, wife of Frede- 
rick Lowther Crofton, esq. 

Aug. 10. Aged 20, Josephine Anna, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. H. H. Man. 
ners, late 37th regt. 

Aug. 12. In Dover-st. Piccadilly, 
George John Whitaker, esq. son of the 
late Gustavus Whitaker, esq. of St. 
Petersburgh. 

In Gloucester-pl. John Singleton, esq. 
of Louth, Ireland, and Hazely Heath, 
Hants. 

At Highgate, aged 42, Lady Charlotte 
Beauclerk, sister to the Duke of St, Al. 
ban’s, 
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Aug. 14. In Wimpole-st. aged 66, 
Thomas William Ravenshaw, esq. Col, 
of the Royal Berks Militia. 

4ug. 15. Aged 52, Latitia, wife of 
Mr. 8. F. Yockney, of Gloucester-pl. 
Camden Town, youngest dau. of the late 
Luke Hansard, esq. 

At Highgate Lodge, Emily, third dau. 
of Thomas Methold Waters, esq. 

In Portland-terr. Regent’s Park, John 
William Stirling, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. J. B. Stirling, Dublin. 

Aged 20, Emily Stella, dau. of Joshua 
Brandon, esq. of Brompton-crescent. 

Aug. 16. Aged 70, Lord Evelyn Stu- 
art, third son of the late Marquess of 
Bute. He was formerly a Colonel in 
the army. 

Aged 36, Henry Robert King, esq. el- 
dest son of the late Hon. Gen. Sir Henry 
King, K.C.B. and cousin to the Earl of 
Kingston. 

James William, second son of Robert 
and Margaret Spencer, of Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-sq. 

dug. 17. At Camberwell, aged 21, 
Henrietta, daughter of Ralph Ricardo, 


esq. 

Aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of C. W. 
Collins, esq. Clapham Rise. 

At Maida Vale, aged 74, Sarah, relict 
of William Francies, esq. of Upper 
Gower-st. 

Aug. 19. Aged 84, Arthur Wilcoxon, 
esq. of Camberwell and Monument-yard. 

Aug. 20. At York-buildings, Mary- 
lebone, Caroline- Frances, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. F. H. Pierce, Bombay Horse Art. 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Augustus 
West, esq. Surgeon, Bombay. 

In Upper Brook-st. aged 90, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Wegg, of Acton, co. York, 
only surviving child of the late Samuel 
Wegg, esq. of that place. By this lady’s 
death Charles G. Round, esq. M.P. for 
North Essex, becomes possessed of a 
very large property. Other members of 
the family receive legacies ; among whom 
the brother of the hon. member, the Rev. 
James T. Round, kas, it is said, 25,0002. 

dug. 21. Aged 66, Mrs. Bateman, 
of Bunhill-row. 

At Lewisham Hill, Blackheath, aged 
82, James Greig, esq. 

In Burlington-st. Col. William Gould 
Patrickson, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 

At Wood Green, Tottenham, aged 57, 
Charles Hutchins, esq. 

Anne Raymond, wife of George Heath, 
esq. Serjeant -at- Law. 

At Holloway, Charles Tidmarsh, esq. 
Assistant Comm.-Gen. to her Majesty’s 
Forces, 
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Aug. 22. At Pimlico, aged 85, Rich- 
ard Coope, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 90, Elizabeth- 
Ann, relict of Joseph Kemp, esq. for- 
merly of the Excise Office, and Great 
Ormond-street. 

Aug. 23. At Highbury-pl. Islington, 
aged 76, Nancy, relict of Edward Hill, 
esq. formerly of Hendon. 

At Hampstead, aged 82, Mary, relict 
of Francis Bradford, esq. late of Great 
Westwood, Herts. 

Aug. 24. At Blackheath, aged 77, 
John Lawford, esq. 

In Devonshire-st, Portland-pl. Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. Claridge. 

Aug. 25. At Islington, aged 34, Mrs. 
Mary Robson, mother of Major Robson, 
19th regt. 

In Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-square, 
Anne, wife of Matthew Wood, esq. 

In Lambs’ Conduit-st. aged 63, Wil- 
liam Wheeler, esq. formerly of Demerara. 

Aug. 26. Aged 92, Jane, relict of 
Alexander Hawthorn, esq. 

4ug: 27. At Bayswater, aged 68, 
Ellen Hudson, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Hudson, esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Home Service. 

Aug. 28. At Park-cresc. Portland-pl. 
Jane, wife of James Ewing, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Park Villa, Blackheath, 
Martha, relict of Benjamin Henshaw, esq. 

Aug. 31. In Essex-st. Strand, aged 
59, Edward Frowd, esq. : 

Aged 47, William Charles Sturt, esq. 
late of the Stock Exchange. 

Aged 62, George Edmund Bower, esq. 
late of the Ordnance Department, Tower. 

Lately. At Wandsworth, Capt. James 
E. White, formerly of the 14th Light 
Drag. and cousin to the late Earl of 
Macartney. 

Aged 31, Mrs. Soyer, wife of Mr. 
Soyer, of the Metropolitan Reform Club. 
Some of her pictures were highly prized 
by the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
and the other members of the Saxe Co- 
burg family, when in this country. She 
has left upwards of five hundred paintings. 

Aged 77, Mr. William Beverley, Ma- 
nager of the Scarborough ‘Theatre, for- 
merly Manager of Covent Garden The- 
atre, and one of the oldest members of 
the by-gone school of English comedy. 
His first appearance in London took place 
about forty years ago. 

Sept. 1. In Duchess-st. Portland-pl. 
Laura, second dau. of the late Francis 
Mundy, esq. of Markeaton, Derbyshire. 

Aged 69, Mary, relict of John George, 
esq. of Clapham Rise, Surrey. 

Sept. 2. At Fulham, Jane, wife of 
Boyle Minchin, esq. 

n Cornwall-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
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65, William Morrice, esq. formerly Capt. 
Royal Marines. ' 

Sept. 4. At South Lambeth, Lieut.. 
Col. Samuel Blyth, late Major of the 49th 
regt. He received the commission of 
Ensign 1811, Lieut. 1813, Captain 1828, 
Major 1836. 

Sept. 6. At Mabledon-pl. Burton 
Crescent, aged 22, Mary, dau. of W. 
Barker, esq. 

Aged 41, Ann, wife of George Breffit, 
esq. Stamford Hill. 

Mrs. Stilwell, of Arundel-st. and of 
Dorking, Surrey. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 78, Matthew 
Gosset, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 65, William Bart- 
lett, esq. late of the Hon. E. I. Comp. 
Bengal Marine. 

Sept. 8. In Blandford-sq. aged 71, 
Mary-Elizabeth, widow of Col. Clarke, 
C.B. Bengal Cavalry. 

Sept. 13. At Killburn Priory, aged 
56, Frances, relict of William Parkes, 
Esq. formerly of Marbleyard House, 
Warwick. 

Sept. 15. At Crutched-friars, aged 79, 
Robert Gosswell Johnson, esq. 

At the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich, 
aged 75, Peter Ewart, esq. Chief En- 
gineer and Inspector of Machinery. 

In Somerset-st. Portman-sq. aged 60, 
Capt. Hine, late of the Hon. EB. I. Co.’s 
Service. 

In Dorset-sq. William Rhodes James, 
esq. of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and of 
Haughton Tower, Jamaica. 





Beps.—July 28. At Bromhall, aged 
13, Eva Gwenllian, dau. of the Hon. 
George Rice Trevor, M.P. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 27. At Iver, John, 
eldest son of John Rawlinson, esq. of 
Wimpole-street, and Alresford, Hants. 

CampBrincE.—July 16. Aged 69, De- 
borah Ann, wife of John Orbell, esq. of 
Kentford House, near Newmarket, for- 
merly of Bury. 

CornwatL.—Aug. 23. At Launces- 
ton, Thomas Graham, esq. formerly an 
eminent surgeon and apothecary at Turn- 
ham Green. He was the second son of 
Mr. John Graham, upholsterer, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

CumBerLanp. — Aged 62, Hannah, 
the wife of the Rev. Samuel Sherwen, 
Rector of Dean, and Perpetual Curate of 
Mosser. 

Dersy.—Feb. 25. At Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, aged 51, the Hon. Lionel 
Charles Damer, brother to the present 
Earl of Portarlington. He was the 
fourth son of the first Earl, by Lady 
aroline Stuart, 5th daughter of John 
d Earl of Bute. He married in 1820 
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Lady Elizabeth Emily Nugent, eldest 
dau. of George-Fred. 7th Earl of West- 
meath, and bas left a numerous family. 
Sept. 11. At Sandy Brook Hall, near 
Ashbourne, aged 31, Edward O’Brien, 
esq. fourth son of the late Adm. O’Brien. 
Dante. 11. At Devonport, 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Sam. Burgess, 


.N. 

Aug. 18. At Dawlish, Laura, wife of 
John Follet, esq. of Exeter. 

Aug. 21. At Sidmouth, Wilhelmina, 
relict of Rev. Thomas Putt, of Combe, 
and dau. of the late H. W. Sanford, esq. 
of Walford, Somerset. 

Aug. 25. At North Brook Lodge, 
near Exeter, aged 84, the Most Hon. 
Mary Marchioness dowager of Headfort. 
She was only dau. and heiress of George 
Quin, esq. of Queenborough, co. Clare, 
was married on the 4th Dec. 1778, to the 
late Marquess of Headfort, by whom she 
had issue the present Marquess, Lord 
George, who has taken the name of Quin, 
and two unmarried daughters. She was 
left a widow in 1829. 

Aug.26. At Membury, aged 92, Mr. 
Henry Wakley, father of the Member for 
Finsbury. 

Aug. 27. At Sherwood Villa, C. F. 
Paxton, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Exeter, Sarah, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late John Russell 
Moore, esq. of Cadeleigh Court. 

Lately. Miss Elizabeth Tomkins, of 
St. David’s Hill, Exeter, leaving the fol- 
lowing Charitable Bequests, free of legacy 
duty, viz.:—To the parishes of Brendon, 
Devon; St. Winnow and Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall; and St. David, Exeter, 1002. 
each ; and to those of St. Mary Ma- 
jor, St. Stephen, and St. Paul, Exeter, 
50/. each, the interest to be distributed 
at Christmas; to the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital 200/.; Lunatic Asylum, Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, Eye Infirmary, 
Exeter Dispensary, Humane Society, 
Lying-in Charity, Female Penitentiary, 
507. each ; the Clergy Society for Arch- 
deaconry of Exeter, 100/. ; Exeter Epis- 
copal Charity Schools, Schools in princi- 
ples of the Established Church, Diocesan 
Association for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and Auxiliary Bible Society, 
50/7. each— Total 1,3507. 

At Portsmouth, Dolly, sister to the 
late Bonham Carter, esq. 

At Devonport, Lieut. J. D. Worthy, 
R.N. second son of Jonathan Worthy, 
esq. for many years a magistrate of 
Exeter. 

Dorsret.—At Dorchester, aged 72, 
Lucia-Stickland, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Feaver, formerly Vicar of St. 
Mary Church, Devon. 





Sewallis, infant son of the Rev. Ar- 
thur G. S. Shirley, Vicar of Stinsford. 

DuruamM.—At Seaton Carew, Isabella, 
wife of J. Gregson, esq. of Hurworth, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Francis Reed, 
Rector of Hazelbury Brian, Dorset. 

Essux.—Aug. 24. Aged 81, John 
Abbott, esq. of Forest Gate, West Ham. 

Sept. 9. At Spencer Farm, Great 
Yeldham, aged 20, Ann, dau. of the late 
Rev. Lewis Way. 

Lately. At Sible Hedingham, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Fisher, Rec- 
tor of Girton, Cambridgeshire. 

GuoucEstErR.—Aug. 9. At Abinghall 
House, Joseph Lloyd, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Clifton, in his 5th year, 
William Henry, youngest son of William 
Henry Peel, esq. of Aylesmore House. 

Aug. 20. Aged 20, James Cooper, 
esq. of Wotton-under-Edge, and of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He was 
drowned at Shrapness Point on the 
banks of the Severn, together with the 
son of William Holl, esq. aged 19. 

Aug. 21. Aged 81, Susanna, relict of 
Rev. J. P. Estlin, LL.D. of Bristol. 

Lately.—At Cheltenham, Mrs. Grey, 
relict of R. W. Grey, esq. of Back- 
worth, Northumberland, and mother of 
the Right Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes, St. Vincent’s, &e. 

Sept.4. At Clifton, aged 57, Wil- 
liam Henry Worth Newenham, esq. of 
Coolmore, co. Cork. 

Sept. 5. At Henbury Court, aged 25, 
Thomas Stock Butterworth, esq. of 
Westbury. 

Sept.6. Aged 99, Ann, relict of Dr. 
Rolfe, sen. for many years of the Bristol 
Dispensary. 

Sept. 8. At Bristol, Samuel Llewellin, 
esq. of Abergavenny. 

At Clifton, Mrs. Charlotte Bassbo- 
rough Ainge, late of Brighton. 

Sept. 12. Mary Ann, wife of Robt. J. 
Purnell, esq. of Kingshill. 

Sept. 13. Susanna, wife of J. D. 
Pountney, esq. of Richmond-hill, Clifton, 
and second dau. of the late Henry Fisher, 
esq. of Freshford, Somerset. 

Hants.—July 20. At Southampton, 
Anna Louisa, wife of Rev. Edward 
Horne, and eldest dau. of the late John 
Woodcock, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

July 25. At Holly Lodge, near Ly- 
mington, aged 91, John Frost, esq. 
the secretary and one of the founders 
of the Corresponding Society. He 
was born in Oct. 1750, educated at 
Winchester school, and brought up as an 
attorney. At the breaking out of the 
French revolution, he was one of the 
most enthusiastic of those who adopted 
Republican principles. In 1792 the un- 
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fortunate Gerrald was secreted in his 
house. He was elected a deputy from 
the Constitutional Society to the Con- 
vention of France in 1793, his colleague 
being Joel Barlow, whose expenses he 
paid. In this character he was present, 
at the trial of the French King; and was 
denounced in one of Burke’s speeches, 
as the ambassador to the murderers. 
He was afterwards in the same year 
tried by information of the Attorney- 
General, found guilty of sedition, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
to stand in the pillory, and to be struck 
off the rollof attorneys. In 1802 he was 
a candidate for East Grinstead, and peti- 
tioned against the return, but the com- 
mittee found the sitting members duly 
elected, and that the petition was frivo- 
lous and vexatious. 

Aug. 10. At Winchester, aged 177, 
Lucy, wife of Samuel Deverell, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Tatchbury, Susannah, 
second dau. of H. 'T. Timson, esq. 

Aug. 17. Aged 47, Mr. Henry Floyd, 
of Romsey, bricklayer. He had within 
the last few years attained such an enor- 
mous bulk as to become an object of cu- 
riosity and astonishment. Although his 
weight exceeded 32 stone of 14lbs. he 
rode about in his cart with apparent ease, 
attended to his business, and was a con- 
stant attendant at church. His coffin was 
seven feet in length, three feet two inches 
in width, and two feet six inches in 
depth. He was considered the heaviest 
man in England. 

Aug. 20. At Portsea, aged 76, Mon- 
sieur Boimaison. He was an emigrant, 
and was for a series of seasons a popular 
harlequin and dancer at Sadler’s Wells 
theatre, London; after which he per- 
formed at the Portsmouth theatre, and 
had a very successful career as professor 
of dancing and fencing. He accumulated 
considerable property by his various aca- 
demies, balls, &c. and his latter years 
were spent in retirement. 

Aug. 24. At Southampton, aged 61, 
Col. John Huskisson, of ker Majesty's 
Forest of East Bere, Hants. brother of 
the late Right Hon. William Huskisson. 
The deceased had served his country 45 
years, and performed his different offices 
with great zeal and attention. 

Aug. 25. Sophia, wife of Major Tho- 
mas Wilson, of Titchfield. 

Aug.26. At West Cowes, aged 66, 
Mary-Ann, relict of John Parkinson, esq. 
formerly of Langley Lodge, Lewisham. 

Sept. 1. At Lymington, aged 65, 
Capt. William James Hance, formerly of 
the 2d W. I. regt. and late of the 1st 
Royal Vet. Bat. 

Sept, 2, At Catherington House, aged 
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18, Georgina-Charlotte, second dau. of 
Francis Morgan, esq. 

Sept. 5. Aged 47, Martha, wife of 
John Burril, esq. of East Cosham. 

Sept. 12. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 47, Miss Davis, of Stamford, eldest 
sister of T. J. Davis, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-pl. 

Herts.—Aug. 18. At Hertingfordbury, 
Mrs. Thomas Fielde, wife of the Rector. 

Aug. 28. Aged 66, James Field, esq. 
of Great Berkhampstead. 

Sept. 8. At Hertford, aged 74, Mrs. 
Anne Sparrow, who for 35 years was 
mistress of the girls’ school of Christ's 
Hospital, from which office she retired 
in 1826. 

Hererorp.—Zately. At Bernithan- 
court, aged 61, Thomas Dowle, esq. 

Sept. 6. Charlotte Lea, eldest dau. 
of the late Nicholson Peyton, esq. of 
Barton-court. 

Huntinepon.—Aug. 13. Aged 43, 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. Matthew Hol- 
worthy, formerly Rector of Elsworth, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Kent.—April 10. At Dover, aged 
73, Francis Holmes, esq. retired Rear- 
Admiral. He obtained his first commis- 
sion in 1791, and distinguished himself 
on shore at the reduction of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1795; was Commander of 
the Sphynx sloop, and attained post rank 
in 1802. He subsequently commanded 
the Sea Fencibles at Tralee in Ireland, 
and the Arethusa frigate on the Jamaica 
station. He retired as Rear- Admiral in 
1837. 

July 31. At Forest Hill, Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of John Donaldson, esq. 

Aug. 10. Off Gravesend, on board the 
Pusey Hall, from Quebec, George Long- 
ley, esq. of Brockville, Upper Canada. 

Aug. 15. At Faversham, Elizabeth, 
widow of Samuel Shepherd, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Woodstock House, near 
Sittingbourne, aged 65, Francis Law, 
esq. late of the Hon. E. I. Comp.’s 
Civil Service, Bengal Presidency. 

Aug. 17. At Ramsgate, aged 65, Jo- 
seph Sadler, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Canterbury, Edward, 
and on the 2Ist, Henry, infant twin sons 
of William Deedes, esq. of Sandling 
Park. 

At Milton, Gravesend, aged 53, Geo. 
Morey, Lieut. R. N. 

Aug. 23. At Lewisham, aged 80, Har- 
riott, relict of John Gunston, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Tunbridge Wells, Col. 
Jobn Daniell, late of 49th regt. 

Sept. 4. At Maytham-Hall, Rol- 
venden, aged 62, Robert S. Monypenny, 
esq. a justice of the peace for Kent and 
Sussex. : 
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Sept. 7. At Rochester, aged 73, 
Mary Elizabeth, wife of Edward Boys, 
esq. 

Sept. 11. Edward-James, youngest 
son of William Belt, esq. of Brunswick 
Square, London ; drowned with a man- 
servant whilst bathing at Dover. 

LeicesTEr.—4ug. 17. At Lough- 
borough, aged 75, Joseph Paget, esq. 

Aug. 23. Aged 17, Sophia- Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Charles Inge, 
of Benn Hill. 

Liycotn.—Sept. 6. At Barrow, aged 
75, Joseph Goodwin, esq. 

MippLesex.—Aug. 16. At the Dove 
House, Pinner, aged 68, Mrs. Tilbury. 

Aug. 24. At Hawke House, Sunbury, 
aged 69, Emma, wife of Capt. Car- 
penter, 6lst reg., and youngest dau, 
of the late Sir John Thomas Stanley, 
Bart., of Alderley Park, Cheshire, and 
Penrhos, Anglesey. 

Sept 1. At Sunbury, aged 83, John 
Dabbs, esq. 4 

Moymovutu.—Aug. 23. At Brynglas, 
near Newport, the residence of her 
brother-in-law J. J. Cordes, esq. Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Jonathan Lucas, 
ss late of Hatcham Grove, Surrey. 

ORFOLK.—April 14. At Castleacre, 
in her 66th year, Mrs. Diana Gunton, 
late of Tittleshall. 

Aug. 18. At his son’s house at 
Colkirk, at an advanced age, Henry 
Abbott, esq. of Castleacre, one of the 
principal tenants of the Earl of Leicester. 

Aug. 22. At Norwich, aged 57, Mr. 
John Whittle Harvey, who made himself 
notorious as the purchaser of Thorpe 
Lodge, and who was afterwards tried 
and convicted of obtaining goods under 
false pretences; the period of his im- 
prisonment having expired only a few days 
before his death. He was formerly 
a banker at Rochford, and of Hadleigh 
Hall, Essex. 

Lately. At the Quay, Yarmouth, 
in his 80th year, James Hurry, esq. 

Norrs.—May 11. In her 96th year, 
at Newark, Sarah, relict of John Lambe, 
esq. an inhabitant of Cambridge. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 3. At Crowsley 
Park, the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
Atkyns Wright, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Rigail. 

Rottanp.—Aug. 13. In her 63rd 
year, Elizabeth. A yscough, wife ofthe Rev. 
J.D. Doncaster, D.D., Rector of Na- 
venby, Linc. and Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Oakham. 

Satop.—Sept. 5. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 90, James Arden, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 7. George Compson, esq. of 
Cleobury Mortimer. 

Sept. 8. At Belvedere, near Whit. 





church, aged 47, Mary, wife of George 
Harper, esq. 

At Madely, aged 64, Robert Ferriday, 
esq. 
SurreY,—Sept.6. At Richmond, Ce- 
cilia, wife of Robert Ferguson, M.D., of 
Queen-st. May-fair. 

At Brixton, aged 79, James Chapman, 
esq. late one of the Commissioners of 
the Audit-office. 

Sept. 8. At Oxted Cottage, aged 66, 
Susannah, widow of Lieut.-Col. Francis 
William Bellis, Hon. E. I. Com, Service. 

Sept. 10. At Dorking, aged 66, 
Susanna, widow of the Rev. George 
Feachem. 

Sussex.—Aug. 17. At Brighton, Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late John Rebbell, esq. 
of Stroud Green House, Rochford, Essex. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 21, 
Harriet Louisa, youngest dau, of the late 
Daniel Guillemard, esq. of Hackney. 

Aug. 18, Drowned, from the upsetting 
of a boat at sea, together with the boat- 
man, Edward, son of Mr. Constable, 
brewer, of Arundel; and Barwell, son of 
Mr. Carter, of Hunstanton, Norfolk, a 
pupil articled to Wm. Duke, esq. solici- 
tor, Arundel, 

Aug. 22. At Brighton, Martha-Maria, 
relict of William Ludlam, esq. of North 
E nd, Fulham. 

Aug. 28. At Brighton, aged 86, Esther, 
widow of Christopher Aplin, esq. of Ad- 
derbury, Oxfordshire. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 73, Thomas 
Tourle, esq. late of Landport. 

Sept. 1. At Brighton, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, relict of John Hungerford, esq. 

Sept. 5. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 70, Marian Charlotte, relict of Ed- 
ward Wakefield, esq. of Springfield, co. 
Antrim, Ireland. 

Sept. 13. At Worthing, aged 60, Mr. 
Richard Parker, formerly of Arundel, 
where he once held the office of mayor. 
He terminated his existence by drowning 
himself in the sea, attributed to the recent 
loss of all his means of support in a law- 
suit with his relatives. 

Sept. 16. At St. Leonard’s, aged 77, 
Peter Clark, esq. of Earl’s terr, Kensing- 
ton, and late of Mincing-lane. 

Warwick.—Aug. 19. Aged 63, Mrs. 
Barran, widow of James Barran, esq. of 
Stratford-upon- Avon. 

Aug. 30. At Warwick, aged '73, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edward Sea- 
grave, Rector of Castle Ashby, North. 
amptonshire. 

Sept. 3. At the house of her mother, 
Great Alne, aged 25, Sarah Sophia, wife 
of the Rev, R. J. Buddicom, Rector of 
Smethcote, Shropsh. and eldest dau, of 
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the late Rev. W. S. Rufford, Rector of 
Binton, Warwicksh. 

Sept. 4. Aged 23, Lucy, wife of W. 
Wilmot, esq. of Coventry. 

Sept. 14. At Leamington, aged 88, 
Alexander ‘Trotter, esq. of Dreghorn, co. 
Mid- Lothian. 

Wits.—Aug. 28. Aged 18, James, 
eldest son of James Cobb, esq. of Salis- 
bury. 

Lately. At Crockerton, near War- 
minster, aged 76, the Rev, J. Thresher, 
for forty years pastor of the Baptist 
Chapel. 

At Malmesbury, aged 18, Edward, son 
of Thomas Chubb, esq. solicitor. 

At Old Park, near Devizes, Mrs. 
Thomas, late of Bath, and mother of the 
Baroness Brownmill, 

Sept. 10. At Downton, aged 22, 
Thomas Kemp Welch, esq. of Christ- 
eburch. 

York.—July 18. At Wood End, the 
residence of her son, Sir Samuel Cromp- 
ton, Bart. aged 80, Mrs. Crompton, re- 
lict of Samuel Crompton, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Beverley, aged 35, Frede- 
ric Campbell, esq. 

At Guisborough, aged 34, Robert 
William Chapman, esq. M.D. &c. He 
was the author of an admirable series of 
letters on agricultural chemistry, and was 
possessed of high scientific attainments, 
especially in chemistry ; his knowledge 
of ancient classical literature was exten. 
sive and varied. He was related to the 
family of Chapman, of Whitby, and was 
descended on the mother’s side from the 
celebrated physician, Dr. Willan. 

Aug. 10. At Scarborough, aged 9, 
Dorothea, eldest dau, of W. D. T. Dues- 
bery, esq. of Skelton Lodge. 

Aug.11. At Easby, near Richmond, 
Robert Jaques, esq. one of the most suc- 
cessful breeders of race-horses in York. 
shire, among which were Lord Eglinton, 
Galen, St. Martin, Malvolio, Interlude, 
Opera, and Barytes. 

Aug.20. Atthe Shay, Halifax, aged 
45, Richard Haigh, esq. late of Alpha- 
road, Regent’s Park, and second son of 
George Haigh, esq. of the Mount, Halifax. 

At Alne, near Easingwold, aged 65, 
John Kitching Matterson, esq. brother to 
the Lord Mayor of York. 

Lately.—At Guisborough, in her 79th 
year, Mrs. Wilcocks, wite of the Rev. 
James Wilcocks. 

Aged 77, Sarah, daughter of the Jate 
Rev. J. Oarver, many years Incumbent of 
Morthen, Yorkshire. 

The youngest son of the Hon. G. C. 
Norton, of Chapelthorpe, near Wakefield, 
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His death was occasioned by lock-jaw in 
consequence of a fall from his pony, which 
slightly bruised his face and arm. 

At Bramham, aged 28, Arthur, son of 
the late Rev. Wm. Legard. 

At Beverley, Mr. F. Caesar Beau- 
vais, chemist, his wife and servant, having 
partaken of a gooseberry-pudding at din- 
ner, Which contained poison mixed with 
the flour by accident. 

Sept. 5. At Whitby, aged 32, Ed. 
mund Horsfall Roper, esq. fourth son of 
the late John Roper, esq. 

At Staithes, near Guisborough, aged 
54, Lieut. Charles Hopkins, R.N, late of 
North Shields. 

Wa es.—July 22, At Rhuabon, aged 
67, Thomas Durack, esq. late of Carrog 
Isa, Merionethshire. 

Aug. 10. At Milford, John Williams 
Hill. esq. barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, late of Chancery-lane, and formerly 
of Trinity Coll. Dublin; only surviving 
son of the Rev. Josiah Hill, Wesleyan 
minister of Bristol, 

Aug. 22. At Erbistock Hall, aged 38, 
Richard John Price, esq. last surviving 
son of Richard Watkin Price, esq. of 
Rhiwlas, Merionethshire. 

Aug. 23. At the Wyndham Arms Inn, 
Bridgend, Glamorgansh. aged 72, R. W. 
Silvester, esq. engraver, of the Strand. 
He was auditor and a large shareholder in 
the Thames Tunnel, and one of the direc- 
tors of the Chartered Gas Company, and 
also connected with many other joint- 
stock companies. 

Aug. 29. At Brecon, Theodosia 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Hugh Bold, 
second dau. of Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, 

Lately. At Cardiff, Miss Thursby, 
dau. of the late Lady de la Roch, of 
Pyle Cottage, Glamorgansh. 

At Neath, Edw. J. Stee, esq. of New- 
castle-upon- Tyne, mining engineer to the 
extensive mineral property of Lord Bute, 
in South Wales. 

Sept. 8. At Tenby, Mary, relict of 
Patrick Ballantine, esq. of Castle Hill, 
Ayrshire. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 2. Captain Slater, 
R.N. conducting the survey on the 
Northern coast. Having had occasion to 
visit certain points in the neighbourhood 
of Holburn-head, he unfortunately ap- 
proached on horseback too near the edge 
of the cliff, from whence it appears that 
the horse, by a sudden start, precipitated 
the unfortunate gentleman over the pre- 
cipice. 

Aug. 21. At Wardie Cottage, near 
Edinburgh, Joanna Thatcher, wife of 
Selby Hutton, esq. 
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Lately. At Edinburgh, Col. Sir 
Alexander Anderson, Knt. K.T.S. and 
C.B. He was appointed Lieut. 42nd 
foot 1801, Capt. 1809, brevet Major 1813, 
Lt.-Col. 1816, and Colonel 1837. He 
served in the Peninsula, attached to the 
Portuguese army ; received a cross and 
three clasps, for the siege of Badajos, 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse, at which 
he commanded the 11th Portuguese regt. 
He was knighted Sept. 13, 1831. 

Robert Davidson, LL.B. Advocate, 
professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Sept. 1 At Drylaw House, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 16, Alice Augusta, eldest 
dau. of Charles Craigie Halkett, esq. of 
Gahill and Dumbarnie. 

Sept. 2. At Dalkeith, James Alexan- 
der, esq. 

IRELAND. — July 25. At Baldoyle, 
Dublin, at an advanced age, Robert 
Swift, esq. ; 

Aug. 3. At Straffen, Kildare, aged 
69, Anna, wife of Hugh Barton, esq. 

Aug. 11. Aged 33, John Dallas Edge, 
esq. barrister-at-law, seneschal of Castle- 
comer, and Hon. Secretary to the Dub- 
lin Conservative Society. He was acci- 
dentally drowned at Castlecomer, from a 
small row-boat on the mill-pond of Mount 
Brown Distillery. 

Aug. 13. At Ballinagown, near Por- 
tadown, aged 116, Mrs. Mary Corr. She 
possessed great mental and physical facul- 
ties, was gifted with a strong understand- 
ing and most retentive memory ; and of 
that portion of our history commencing 
with the reign of George II. she had a 
most vivid recollection. The storming of 
Quebec and the death of Wolfe, the 
capture of the Havannah, the naval vic- 
tories of Rodney, and the taking of Car- 
rickfergus by Thurot, were events which 
she narrated with much animation ; and 
she related, with much amusing effect, 
the national consternation onthe successes 
of Paul Jones. With the rise and pro- 
gress of the United Irishmen she was per- 
fectly acquainted. She attended the 
weekly market of Portadown regularly, 
till within three years of her death ; and 
her sight was so good that she could thread 
a fine cambric needle. 

Lately.—At Clogher, near Doneraile, 
aged 118 years and seven months, Louis 
Wholehan. He was married to his tirst wife 
more than 50 years, and had no offspring. 
He married a second wife at the age of 
109 years, by whom he has had a son, 
He never lost a tooth, nor had he a grey 
hair on his head. 

At Duckspool, Waterford, John Mat. 
thew Galwey, esq. formerly M.P, and 





[Oct. 


agent to Lords Donoughmore and Cre- 
morne. 

GuERNsEY. — April 10.- Sir John 
Brigges, Bart. (a title assumed, we be- 
lieve, without authority : see Courthope's 
Extinct Baronets, p. 29. 

April 14. Aged 50, William Henvey, 
esq. Comm. R.N. He passed his exami- 
nation in 1813, was made Lieut. 1815, 
Commander 1826. 

East Inpies.—March 16. Onboard 
the Carnatic, in the Bay of Bengal, aged 
25, Henry Travers Eales, Assistant- 
surgeon on the Bengal Estab., youngest 
son of the Rev. Wm. Eales, of Ide. 

Capt. Edward Hay (killed in action, 
at the retreat from Cabool to Jellalabad), 
of the 35th Reg. of Bengal N. Inf, son of 
John Hay, esq. of Inverleith-row, Edin- 
burgh. 

April 1. At Calcutta, aged 32, Wil- 
lism Fitzmaurice Tilson Deane, esq. late 
a Lieutenant in her Majesty’s 38th foot, 
and son of the late Major-Gen. Lord 
Muskerry. 

April 4, At Abmedabad, Ensign 
George Skottowe, 3d Nat. Inf. 

April 5. At the Mahableshwur Hills, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Lieut. Vardon, Ist Light Cav. 

April 14. At Poonah, aged 31, Lieut. 
G. H. Bainbridge, 2d Bombay European 
regiment. 

April 24. At Jellalabad, aged 27, 
Cornet Alfred Fisher, H. M.’s 3d Light 
dragoons. 

April 30. At Mooteeharee, Capt. 
John Fred. Mullins, 12th Bengal N.I. 

May 7. In Camp, near Secundera- 
bad, aged 18, William Tankerville 
Chamberlain, esq. 32d Madras Nat. Inf, 
only son of C. Chamberlain, esq. late 
Consul at Coquimbo, Chile, South 
America, and grandson of the late Right 
Hon. W. T. Chamberlain, one of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench, Dublin. 

In camp near Sindee River, Degalow, 
Lieut. J. C. Freese, 32d Nat. Inf. 

May 10. At Singapore, Lieut. Charles 
Nash, R.N. son of the late Capt. James 
Nash, R.N., of Torpoint, Cornwall, 


May 11. At Madras, Lieut. A. W. 
Simkins, 8th N, I. 
May 11. At Mangalore, aged 33, 


Capt. Abraham Henry North, 30th Mad- 
ras Nat. Inf. Ensign 1826. 

May 15. At Calcutta, aged 55, Lieut. 
Wm. Purvis, R.N. late First Lieutenant 
of the war steamer Proserpine. 

May 18. At Cambay, brevet Capt. 
Patrick Grant Dallas, 2d Bombay Light 
Cavalry. 

May 19. At Juboulpore, I. J. Fitz. 
patrick, esq. civil service. 

May 20. At Bellary, Madras, aged 
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36, Capt. George Elliot, of the 5th Lt. 
Cav. and Military Paymaster in the 
ceded districts, second son of the late 
John Elliot, esq. of Pimlico Lodge. 

At Kurrachee, in Lower Scinde, John 
Henry Harrison, aged 27, Assist. Surg. 
17th Bombay Nat. Inf. third son of R. H. 
Harrison, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

May 22. At Terricherry, in the My- 
sore, aged 28, John Parrock, esq. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Coll. of Surgeons. 

May 25. At Masulipatam, Patrick 
Grant, esq. collector and magistrate of 
that district. 

May 27. At Madras, Ensign H,. B. 
Edwardes, 18th N. I. 

May 29. At Aden, Lieut. Wm. 
Dunlop Baird, H. M. 17th foot. Ensign 
1833, Lieut. 1836. 
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June 2. At Calcutta, aged 67, David 
Hare, esq. third Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests. 

June9. At Colaba, Ensign Robert 
Madden, 2nd Bombay European Regt. 
eldest son of James M. Madden, esq. of 
Heavitree, co. Devon. 

June 14. Atsea, Ensign J. Cruick- 
shank, 2d Bombay Eur. Light Inf. 

June 15. At Barrackpore, General 
Bennet Marley. He was appointed Com- 
mandant of Allahabad in 1817, and held 
the command for more than twenty years, 

June 27. At Vellore, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant Arthur Cooke, 
of the 8th Regt. N. Inf. and third dau. 
of the late Robert Trewman, esq. of 
Exeter. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, Aug. 30 to Sept. 20, 1842. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 470 }eoe 


Females 422 





Females 


Whereof have died undertwo years old ...222 


=\ 5and 10 19]60 and 70 67 

2 J10 and 20 32|70 and 80 31 

= 20 and 30 53)80 and 90 23 

mf 30 and 40 78/90 and 100 3 
‘40 and 50 66 | 


as ae 2and 5 41150 and 60 69 
aviales ry 
361 ¢ 704 ( 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept. 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s dj] s dis 4. 
547 | 27 2 [18 10 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.} a 4] & 4. 
31 9133 6 [33 4 








PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 4. 16s.—Kent Pockets, 61. to 8. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 24. 
Hay, 30. 5s. to 4d. 15s.—Straw, 11. 16s, to 27. 0s.—Clover, 4. 10s. to 57. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TTS TR 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
pS ee 3s. 4d. to 4s. 64d. 
| Sees 4s. Od. to 5s. 2d. 


Pork...ccccscccesseseeee48. Sd. to 5s. Od. 





Lamb...........48. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 26. 
BR sacccnceiens 3,664 Calves 129 
Sheep and Lambs 28,320 Pigs 589 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. to 20s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 17s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 3d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 





At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 173.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 67.——Grand Junction, 118, 


—— Kennet and Avon, 12}. 





and West India, 110. 
Western, 81. 











38. 


Leeds and Liverpool, 605. 
——Rochdale, 58.——London Dock Stock, 823. 





Regent’s, 145. 
St. Katharine’s, 101. East 








London and Birmingham Railway, 183. —— Great 
London and Southwestern, 58. 
Works, 62,—West Middlesex, 99, —— Globe Insurance, 122. 





Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 





Hope, 5§.-——Chartered Gas, 59.—TImperial Gas, 674.——Phenix Gas, 


31,——London and Westminster Bank, 22§.———Reversionary Interest, 95. 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From Aug. 26 to Sept. 25, 1842, both inclusive. 

























































































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

old } . { + |+4 th a e 

siS 6] [8s] 2 | Salsel ec lSe | 
> 2 E s 35 a | Wander ze 3 = s 3% : | Weatl 
2 - | . oOls oF | ather. 
aa\gs| = (37)| 8 | Aaa) = 8] & 
Aug| ° | @ | © jin pts., eo] °} © jn pt 
4 S 2 . HS, Ob Thy to. fe 3 a és 29, 70 | fair. 

‘ cloudy, fair. 5 | 54) , 84 do. 

28 | 62 | 67 | 62 |30, O1 ||fair. 13 | 59 | 64 | 57 |30, 10 |\do. cloudy. 
29 63 71 61 , 03 |'do. cloudy. || 14 | 62 | 69 | 58 | , 18 |\do. do. fair, 
30 | 62 | 67 | 55! , 06 |lcly. sh. fair.|| 15 | 61 | 70 | 56 | , 18 ||do. 

31 59 63 | 54 | , 06 |\do. do. do, || 16 | 57 | 68 | 57 | _, 09 | cloudy, fair. 
8.1.) 55 | 60 | 65 (29, 98 ||rain. _ || 17 | 64 | 71 | 60 (29, 80 | do. do. rain. 
2 | 65 | 74 | 65 |30, 14 |/cloudy, fair.|| 18 | 55 | 58 | 54) , 80} do. rain. 

3 | 60 | 68 | G1 | , 23 |Ido. do. 19 | 60 | 58 | 54] =, 60) cl. fair, rain. 
4/ 61 66 56] , 24 do. do. 20 | 56 | 57 | 48.) , 54) do. fair, rn, 
5 | 62 | 68 58 ; , 22 ||fair, cloudy.|} 21 | 54 | 61 | 50 | , 50} do. do. do. 
6 | 64 | 70 | 58 |29, 98 |/do. do. 22 | 51 | 58 | Sl , 50 | do. rain, 
7 | 61 | 69 | 62| ,83 jcly. rn. th. || 23 | SI | 57 | 55) , 50} do. do. 
be = i ‘ a a. ~~; . 2 2 - , 40 | do. do. 
. cloudy, do. a1 5 56 | rain, fair, rn. 
10! 60! 59! 54! | 50 |Ido. fa.sh. fa. ek hiatus” 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Aug. 29 to Sept. 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
2) ° : 2 os | mage i * 
Biel. & |e.: = :|o 2 ¥ 
Sis |sedi sa ik We. bn.2|5 : 2 
*| 2 38 [Og Pah] Bo re slo Shs 3 3 | Ex. Bills, 
alt | 33 | £8 |SS/B3| “= Bele slgapa) = | #N 
os mis 
2911683} 933 | 93 |——|102 | 101g | 1233— 34pm. | 51 53pm. 
30/1684 933 | 935 |1013/102 | 101g | 123! 3436pm.| 51 pm. 
31|1684} 933 | 93 |— 102 | 101g | 123 | 51 pm. 
1|1683, 933 92% — 1015 101 123) 91 53 pm. 
gi—|—_| 924 |—102 | 101g | 124 250 |3436pm.| 51 pm. 
3 923 10ig | 123 36 pm. | 53 Sl pm. 
5 93 | 1014 | 53 51 pm. 
6|1664 934 1014 53° opm. 
7 93 1013 51 53pm. 
8 93% |1017——| 1014 -—|— 53 51 pm. 
9 93 1014 —/250 35 37pm. 53 pm, 
1-——_——_— = aes ane cent 3637 pm. a 51 pm. 
12|—|—| 5 ae ieee | m 
13 92; 1014 | 3537 pm. 51 58pm 
14 | 924 a ae = ——|— 3637pm.| 51 53pm. 
ae ee a 5 eee | 5: 
16 92% || i0lf || —}3638pm,|-— cae 
17 93 |——|——' 1014 3638pm.| 53 pm 
9 o25 Re ——| 36pm. | 51 53pm 
20 z 10 wis } 
21, ——|_— O24 aa a 1014 ——|—}36 38 pm. 51 53pm. 
22\ |__| 92% | 1013 3638 pm.) 51 53pm 
23) —— 922 | tee jus — 3637pm. 51 pm. 
a oe eS oe 
— —— pm. 52 pm, 
27|\—_—- ———| 924 |__|! 1003 ors 3637pm.| 52 50pm. 


J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT*STREET. 














